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INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages is presented a number of the more timely 
papers and addresses of the year 1909 on the present railway situa- 
tion, together with chapters from twosbooks of current interest on 
the same subject. As the object of the compilation has been to 
present in permanent and accessible form information in regard to 
American railways worthy of more than the ephemeral life of news- 
paper or pamphlet publication, it has been thought well to accom- 
pany the messages of today with a brief glance at the conditions on 
this continent before the days of railways. Happily for this pur- 
pose the first two chapters of Messrs. Cleveland and Powell’s “Rail- 
road Promotion and Capitalization in the United States,” fresh 
from the press, afforded the very background needed, and the first 
report of the engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad provided the 
glasses through which the reader can look forward from the small 
beginnings to what is now known as the greatest railway system 
on the globe. 


After this study of conditions as they were, and of the opportu- 
nities that invited the railway pioneers of 1848, it is instructive to 
read the utterances of the latest of our empire builders, whose fore- 
sight and indomitable will anticipated the development of our 
Pacific Northwest with railway facilities that already lag behind 
the necessities of its amazing growth. 


Of the other addresses and papers it is unnecessary to say more 
than that they reflect the prevailing sentiments of all thoughtful 
railway officials respecting conditions of the gravest import to the 
great industry upon which the entire fabric of our national prosper- 
ity and well-being depends. Only the shallowest student of our 
social, economic and political system can view the persistent attacks 
upon the American system of transportation without serious alarm 
for the results. This alarm is the prevailing note of these papers 
and it comes from men who are at the helm and who see the finan- 
cial breakers upon which the fierce blasts of political exigency are 
driving the railways. 


The papers by Sir George S. Gibbs and Mr. A. M. Acworth, the 
leading authorities on British railways, discuss the alternative to 
wisely regulated railways—nationalization of railways. With a 


continuance of unwise and burdensome regulation of railways, which 
strips responsibility of all discretion, nationalization is inevitable. 

The Bureau’s statistics of American railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1909, is included in THe Rattway Lrsrary because it 
affords the latest data not only as to the railways of the United 
States but for the world. 

Acknowledgments are made to the authors and publishers of the 
various papers, and especially to the publishers of the two works 
from which important chapters have been extracted by their courte- 
ous permission, as well as that of their authors. 

If this publication fulfils the purpose of its compilation, it will be 
succeeded by annual volumes of like character under the same title. 

sineats 

Chicago, June 1, 1910. 


PRE-RAILWAY ERA IN AMERICA 


From Chapters I and II of “Railroad Promotion and Capitalization 
in the United States,” by F. A. CLEVELAND and F. W. PowELt. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 


(By permission of the authors.) 


; ‘Inland transportation, as we know it, is the product of the last 
century. It had its beginning in the industrial revolution. In Eng- 
land at the close of the eighteenth century the manor as a produc- 
tive agency had been supplanted by a system of domestic produc- 
tion, and this in turn was giving place to the factory. The com- 
bined influences of increasing capital and invention had operated 
to centralize the industrial population in the towns. Ocean com- 
merce was comparatively well developed, and manufacture was fast 
being established upon a modern basis; but inland transportation 
was still encumbered by such primitive methods as to make diffi- 
cult the utilization of the resources of the interior. A century and 
a half before, Lord Bacon had called attention to the three great 
elements necessary to make a nation great and prosperous—“a fer- 
tile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance of men and things 
from one place to another,’—but the significance of this reflection 
was not appreciated until after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The controlling force of custom—social inertia—had stood 
in the way of progress. 
IN ENGLAND. 

Until about the opening of the nineteenth century the principal 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain were situated on or near the 
coast; for in the inland country goods were still carried on the 
backs of men, or hauled in carts over heavy roads. Said Lardner: 
“The internal transport of goods in England was performed by 
wagon, and was not only intolerably slow, but so expensive as to 
exclude every object except manufactured articles, and such as, 
being of light weight and small bulk in proportion to their value, 
would allow of a high rate of transport. Thus the charge for car- 
triage by wagon from London to Leeds was at the rate of £13 
($63.31) a ton, being 137d. (27 cents) per ton per mile. Between 
Liverpool and Manchester it was 40s. ($9.60) a ton, or 15d. (30 
cents, per ton per mile. Heavy articles, such as coal and other 
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materials, could only be available for commerce where their posi- 
tion favored transport by sea, and, consequently, many of the rich- 
est districts of the kingdom remained unproductive, awaiting the 
tardy advancement of the art of transport.” 


IN AMERICA. 


Before the Revolution the American colonists lived in almost com- 
plete isolation. Travel by land was limited, for-water-communica- 7 
tion presented fewer obstacles. to_progress. Population was arranged 
along the seaboard, or in isolated groups a short distance inland. 
Living narrow, self-centered lives, each community developed a 
distinct dialect and characteristic customs and dress. Social activ- 
ities were limited to going to mill, market and church, or exchang- 
ing friendly calls; traveling on foot or on horseback along wooded 
trails. Even between seacoast towns there was little interchange of 
products or population; and a citizen of one colony going to an- 
other was at once struck with the many local peculiarities. It was 
less than twenty years before the Revolutionary war when the 
first stage line was opened between New York and Philadelphia, 
and three days were then required for a single trip. It was ten 
years later when the first stage line was established between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT. 


Between towns of considerable size there were country roads 
over which vehicles could pass when. the weather would permit. 
The stage coach, which was the only public land conveyance, plied 
along the coast and between a few inland centers, but the coaches 
of that day were rude boxes swung on wheels by leathern straps 
instead of springs, with seats for a dozen or more and accommo- — 
dations for a limited amount of baggage. The rate of travel was 
from two to six miles an hour, according to the condition of the 
roads and the importance of the route. On the farm the mud- 
boat or stone sledge was in common use, and at times it was even 
employed to carry produce to local markets. In more progressive 
communities two-wheeled carts and wagons were ‘to be found. The 
best of roads, however, were nothing but “mud roads’; and the 
wagons, commonly of the linch-pin type, were clumsy and awkward. 
Some of the more primitive wagons had wheels made of cross 
sections of trees, trimmed and centered to roll on axles of wood. 
Those who traveled had little thought of time; companionship 
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found expression in story-telling, gossip and tippling; and an emer- 
gency which required all to get out and “take a wheel’ only added 
spice to the trip. 

We have the following description of the roads about Philadel- 
-phia, the metropolis and commercial center of the New World: 
“On the best lines of communication the ruts were deep, the de- 
scents precipitous. * * * Near the great cities the state of the 
roads was so bad as to render all approach difficult and dangerous. 
Out of Philadelphia a quagmire of black mud covered a long stretch 
of road near the village of Rising Sun. There horses were often 
seen floundering in the mud up to their bellies. On the York road, 
long lines of wagons were every day to be met with, drawn up near 
_Logan’s hill, while the wagoners unhitched their teams, to assist 
each other in pulling through the mire. At some places, stakes were 
set up to warn teams of the quicksand pits; at others, the fences 
were pulled down, and a new road made through the fields.” Trans- 
portation facilities were either entirely lacking or such as to make 
travel both expensive and hazardous. It is difficult to realize that 
as late as 1780 the roads over a large part of Pennsylvania were 
narrow paths which had been made through the woods by Indians 
and traders. 


ABSENCE OF ROADS IN THE INTERIOR. 


The isolation of interior settlements finds apt illustration in the 
Wyoming valley. This rich region along the Susquehanna had 
been until 1786 almost completely cut off from the outer world. 
A small colony had moved in from the East, and taking color of 
title from Connecticut, disclaimed the sovereignty of the Quaker 
proprietary. War consequently broke out between this isolated set-_ 
tlement and the Pennsylvania government. Several military expe- 
ditions were sent out-to reduce the ‘““Yankees” to submission; but 
the absence of roads and the necessity of carrying provisions on 
horseback left the determined pioneers masters of the situation 
when the larger issue, the Revolutionary war, suspended local strife. 
The spring after Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga the settlers of 
the Wyoming valley learned that a detachment of Johnson’s “Royal 
Greens” and Butler’s “Rangers,” with a company of Tories, had 
allied themselves with the Seneca Indians, and were preparing to 
descend upon the valley. A courier was despatched to congress, 
-and appeals for aid were made to the neighboring states, but the 
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isolation which had before served for defense now brought disas- 
ter. With the June freshet the British allies came down from Tioga, 
and nothing but ruins were left to mark the scene. One of the 
reasons urged for the removal of the state capitol from Philadel- 
phia to Harrisburg in 1799 was the cost of travel, which bore heav- 
ily upon legislators from the interior. 


THE ROADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The early settlers of Springfield, Massachusetts, were obliged to 
send their household goods from Roxbury around by way of Long 
Island Sound and the Connecticut river, but they themselves were 
able to proceed on foot along an Indian trail. In time this trail was 
widened, and as the “Bay path” and the “Boston road” occupied 
an important place among the transportation routes of the colonies. 
It was, however, little more than a narrow wagon path until after 
the Revolution, and so indistinct was it that travelers frequently 
wandered off the route. A curious stone post marks the place near 
the national armory at Springfield, where in 1763 a western Massa- 
chusetts merchant lost his way, and set up a guide for other travel- 
ers. Even as late as 1795 there were but two stages between Boston 
and New York, and a week was required for the journey. John 
Bernard, the English actor, thus described a typical New England 
road in 1797: “Though far better than in any other quarter of the 
Union, the frequent jolts and plunges of the vehicle brought it into 
sad comparison with the bowling-greens of England. Very often 
we surprised a family of pigs taking a bath in a gully of sufficient 
compass to admit the coach. As often, such chasms were filled 
with piles of stones that, at a distance, looked like Indian tumuli. 
The driver’s skill in steering was eminent. I found there were 
two evils to be dreaded in New England traveling—a clayey soil 
in wet weather, which, unqualified with gravel, made the road a 
canal; and a sandy one in summer, which might emphatically be 
called an enormous insect preserve.” Such testimony makes real 
the difficulties which attended travel over the important routes, and 
enables one to understand how it could have required Washington 
nearly two weeks to make the trip from Philadelphia to Cam- 
bridge at the outbreak of the Revolution. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Before the Revolution the subject of road improvement was 
seldom considered in public assemblies, and the early laws contain 
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few provisions even for common roads. Those who proposed meas- 
ures for general improvement met with little encouragement. As 
early as 1690 William Penn suggested the practicability of a water- 
way from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna. In 1762 David Rit- 
tenhouse of Philadelphia, and Provost Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania, proposed a similar project, and made surveys of the 
route by the Swatara and the Tulpehecken; in 1769 the American 
Philosophical Society interested itself in a canal survey between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware, recommending the enterprise 
to the public. In 1768 Governor Moore of New York projected 
a canal around the Canajoharie Falls of the Mohawk. But to none 
of these suggestions was there any active response, for the time 
was not ripe for such undertakings. 

Contributing to the road-making impulse immediately after the 
‘war of independence was a newly awakened community interest. 
At the time of the adoption of the constitution there were two dis- 
tinct classes in the United States: a highly localized class of the 
seaboard and of the inland trade routes, and a widely distributed 
agricultural class. American commerce was largely confined to 
American products. England, France and Holland monopolized 
the trade of their colonies, and in other ways favored their own 
merchantmen in foreign trade. Such being the condition, our com- 
mercial advantage lay in the development of our own resources. 
The settlement of the Middle Atlantic states and of the valleys of 
the interior only served to strengthen the interdependence of the 
people, who found a common interest in internal improvements. To 
the agriculturist, cheap conveyance to market was a prerequisite to 
profitable industry. To the commercial class on the seaboard and 
on the leading trade routes, inland improvement was at that time 
no less important. 

FIRST ERA OF ROAD MAKING. 

There was a notable change in the popular attitude toward road 
making after the war, and all public-spirited men now saw in better 
means of communication an instrument for the establishing of 
American supremacy over the western continent. Legislatures 
made generous appropriations for highways. An active migration 
set in from New York and northern Pennsylvania to the West. 
In 1738 the first regular mail service was established between 
Albany and Schenectady. In 1793 the horse path from Albany to 
the Connecticut valley was widened to a wagon road. Like activity 
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in road making was shown throughout southern and western New 
York, middle Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

In 1785 Pennsylvania appropriated $10,000 to lay out a road 
from a point near the mouth of the Juanita to Pittsburgh. In 
1786 an act was passed appropriating $1,500 “to view and open a 
road from Lehigh Water Gap to Wyoming,” which was the first 
road into that valley from the Delaware. In 1787 another road 
was authorized between the Susquehanna and the Delaware. <Activ- 
ity in opening communication with the interior increased until by 
1791 the movement had assumed proportions to be styled a “mania.” 
By a single act over $150,000 was appropriated for the improve- 
ment of eleven rivers and over a score of roads in different parts 
of the state. Other acts were passed at the same session, granting 
charters and appropriations for various transportation enterprises. 
New York in 1797 authorized the raising by lotteries of $45,000 
for the improvement of various roads throughout the state. As if 
by common impulse, all the states now became interested in road 
improvement, and congress was asked to aid by this means the 
opening up of the resources of the interior. — 


BEGINNING OF THE CANALS AND PIKES. 


The low cost of water transportation had early directed popular 
attention to canals as a means of overcoming obstructions in nat- 
ural water courses, thereby serving the needs of the inland popula- 
tion, and also providing the means for diverting trade from one 
seaport to another. The Revolutionary war was hardly over when 
Charles Carroll organized a company to open a canal about the 
obstructions in the lower Susquehanna. 

Those who took the most active interest in canal construction at 
this time were men who, like Washington, viewed the future with 
patriotic interest. This interest, however, was one which did not 
appeal to the private investor. An enterprise based upon such pub- 
lic consideration required government support. 

This period also marked the beginning of turnpike construction. 
The first turnpike road in this country of which we have a record 
was built between Alexandria and the Lower Shenandoah. It 
was begun in 1785-6, and its completion was the cause of great 
satisfaction to Jefferson and other public-spirited men of Virginia, 
who had labored in the cause of a “broader national life.” Alexan- 
dria was at that time an important competitor of the other seaboard 
cities. Across the Maryland peninsula on the Chesapeake lay 
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Baltimore, a commercial rival of both Alexandria and Philadelphia. 
In 1787 the grand jury sitting at Baltimore called attention to the 
deplorable condition of the roads leading to that city, and urged 
the authorities to take immediate action. As a result, the county 
government ordered the old Frederick, Reistertown and York roads 
turnpiked at public expense. To the west of Philadelphia lay the 
Susquehanna valley, The natural outlet of this growing region 
was down the Chesapeake to Baltimore. To attract traffic to the 
Quaker City a company was organized in Philadelphia in 1792 to ° 
build the Lancaster pike, which was the first turnpike in this country 
built by voluntary subscription. 


EFFECT OF EUROPEAN WARS ON AMERICAN SITUATION. 


The outbreak of the European wars in 1793 was followed by a 
marked change in the American industrial situation. The immediate 
effect upon the grain growing of the West was to increase the 
demand for wheat. Prices of cereals rose to twice their former 
height. The average price of flour during the seven years from 
1785 to 1793 had been about $5.40 a barrel; the average price 
from 1793 to 1806 (the two years of peace, 1802 and 1803, exclud- 
ed) was $9.12. Such was the inducement to grain growing during’ 
this period. 

Back from the North Atlantic coast radiated rich valleys—large 
tracts of agricultural lands which were well adapted to grain grow- 
ing. A rush set in for the unclaimed resources of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and for a time the tide of migration 
moved to the westward along the Ohio, and the border of the 
Great Lakes. Those who cultivated lands near the coast shared 
in the increased prosperity due to the European disturbance, but 
unless they could obtain better means of transportation, those who 
had located inland soon found that they could profit little. Grain 
as compared with cotfon and tobacco was a low priced product. 
At best, the cost of transportation was ten dollars a ton for each 
hundred-mile haul; in many places it was much higher. 


“AMERICANS TURN TO HOME MARKETS. 

Before 1807 the country had come to be divided into three sec- 
tions: the commercial, shipbuilding East, the cotton and tobacco 
exporting South, and the isolated grain growing interior, linked 
with which was a languishing manufacturing interest on or near 
the seaboard. Beyond a limited range the producing proportion 
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of our population could not participate in the profits of the Euro-— 
pean trade. The grain growers demanded a market, and the manu- 
facturers saw their profits swept away by an influx of foreign 
goods. These were the interests which suffered from the diver- 
sion of capital to shipbuilding and foreign trade. Both looked to — 
internal improvements as a solution of their troubles; their only 
hope was in a home market—in better roads, and in the develop- 
ment of the resources about them. 

In the United States agriculturist and manufacturer turned to 
the national government for relief. But so long as the administra- 
tion remained in the hands of the foreign trade party, the way 
was blocked to internal improvements. During the first three ad- 
ministrations after the adoption of the constitution, the individual- 
istic republicans had been unable to gain control of the govern- 
ment; but with the admission of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio 
and the settlement of the parts of the sea coast states remote from 
transportation facilities, the anti-commercial constituency gained 
the balance of power. It was to the voters of these new regions 
that Jefferson owed his success. It was to satisfy the demands of 
the West for an outlet to the gulf that Louisiana was purchased. To — 
satisfy the insistent demand for internal improvements the national © 
government also built the Cumberland road, and contributed to 
many other transportation projects. It was the open hostility of 
the West and South toward the commercial East which forced — 
the embargo, and broke down the domination of the seaboard in- 
terests in national affairs. 


RIVER TRAFFIC DEVELOPED BY PRIVATE CAPITAL. 


The inland routes which required the least capital to utilize in a 
primitive way were the rivers. Here the chief obstacle was the 
current. In the early nineteenth century long lines of rafts, flat- 
boats and “arks” might be seen floating down the Connecticut, the 
Hudson, the Susquehanna and the Potomac. There were 2,800 miles 
of rivers tributary to the Atlantic seaboard which were navigable, 
or which needed only to be cleared of snags and rocks to render 
them available for use by small craft. It was estimated that on the 
eastern slope there were about 25,000 miles of streams which might 
be utilized by the construction of locks and canals. In the Mis- 
sissippi valley there were 14,000 miles of navigable rivers, and 
about 75,000 more which were considered possibilities. But with 
a three or four-mile current it was impracticable to row, pole or 
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‘warp a boat and cargo upstream for a long distance. The result 
was that along those streams which nature had provided as high- 
ways the producer first built his boat out of the timbers of the 
forest, then loaded it with the produce of his farm or mill, and 
floated down stream to market. Upon reaching his destination, 
he abandoned his craft and returned by stage or on foot. This 
was indeed an expensive process—expensive in time, expensive in 
funds and expensive in human effort. It was an expense of pro- 
duction, however, and one which did not require capitalization. 


It was not until 1807 that the steamboat became a commercial 
success. At this time New York was becoming well settled, and 
as the Hudson was a natural highway a boat which could drive 
against wind and stream had every promise of success. Robert 
_ Fulton, who had been interested in the problem of steam navigation 
since 1802, returned from Europe after several years of investiga- 
tion, and brought back one of Watt’s engines. He obtained the 
financial co-operation of Chancellor Livingston, and together they 
obtained a monopoly of steam navigation in New York waters. A 
boat was fitted with the Watt engine, and a successful trip was 
made from New York to Albany and return. The route yielded 
large profits from the start, and other boats were built. By 1813 
six boats were doing a profitable business on the Hudson. The 
success of Fulton and Livingston proved attractive to others. 
Crowded out of New York’s waters by the monopoly, John Stevens, 
~in 1809, took a steamboat around from Hoboken into the Delaware. 
The Phoenix now found business so good in those waters where 
-Fitch had failed that it was soon followed by two other boats. 
Soon the whole Atlantic seaboard, including the St. Lawrence, was 
supplied with steam craft. 


But enterprise in steamboat navigation was not confined to the 
coast. Business opportunities in the Mississippi valley attracted 
the attention of one Nicholas Roosevelt, who proposed to Fulton 
and Livingston that he would make a trip to New Orleans to survey 
the prospects for an inland water route, with the understanding 
that they should finance a steamboat line if his report was favorable. 
- So favorable was it that he was placed in charge of the construc- 
tion of a river boat at Pittsburg, and in 1811 the New Orleans 
made her maiden trip down the Mississippi. Thereafter Roose- 
velt’s boat took a regular route between New Orleans and Natchez. 
Other boats were added, but it was not until 1815 that a voyage 
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was made upstream from New Orleans to Louisville and Cin- 
cmnati. After assisting Jackson in the campaign about New Or- 
leans, the Enterprise, taking advantage of high water, steamed to 
Louisville in twenty-five days. In 1817 the Washington accom- 
plished the same feat while the river was within her banks, and the 
public became convinced of the practicability of upstream naviga- 
tion. The same year the Shelby reduced the time to twenty days, 
and by 1823 fifteen days sufficed. With the success of the steam- 
boat, the Middle West was opened to rapid communication with 
the gulf. 
WAGON ROADS INTO THE INTERIOR. 


From 1807 to 1815 two changes had a marked effect upon the 
national attitude toward internal improvements. Before the out- 
break of the European wars manufactures had made some progress 
in New England and in Pennsylvania. During the first struggle, and 
before the peace of Amiens, the only serious obstacle to American 
industry was the tendency to divert capital to wheat raising, ship- 
building and foreign trade. Prices were high, and the makers of 
goods found encouragement in large profits. With the cessation 
of hostilities American manufacturers looked to Congress for pro- 
tection, for foreign goods poured into the country in such quantities 
and at such prices as to threaten the destruction of domestic pro- 
duction. 

At the most, however, the manufacturing population was rela- 
tively small, but the disturbances to industry from 1815 to 1818 
were such as to throw many out of employment, and to bring to 
the verge of bankruptcy and starvation those who had been en- 
gaged in shipbuilding and foreign trade. A great exodus to the 
interior was the result. In wagons, on horseback, or on foot—some- 
times using handcarts, sleds and wheelbarrows to carry their pro- 
visions and light luggage—emigrants crowded the wooded paths 
that led to the West, where they might find conditions more favor- 
able to independent livelihood. 

All these conditions conspired to increase the depression in the 
East, and drive her people into agriculture and the development 
of the interior; while the opening of the Mississippi by the steam- 
boat added to the attractions of the rich valleys in the Middle West. 
But upon his arrival in the West the newcomer found himself be- 
yond the range of any market except New Orleans. To reach this 
market he “would produce or get together a quantity of corn, flour, 
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bacon and such articles. He would built a flat-bottomed boat on 
the shore of some river or large creek, load his wares into it, and, 
awaiting the rise, with a few of his negroes to assist him, would’ 
float down to New Orleans. The voyage was long, tedious and 
expensive. When he arrived there he found himself in a strange 
city, filled with sharpers ready to take advantage of his necessities. 
Everybody combined against him to profit by his ignorance of busi- 
ness, want of friends or commercial connections, and nine times 
out of ten he returned a broken merchant. His journey home was 
performed on foot, through three or four nations of Indians 
inhabiting the western parts of Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. He returned to a desolate farm, which had been neglected 
whilst he had been gone. One crop was lost by absence and an- 
other by taking it to market. This kind of business was perse- 
vered in astonishingly for several years, to the great injury and 
utter ruin of a great many people.” It was the demand for safe 
transportation arising out of this situation which made Roosevelt’s 
steamboat enterprise a success. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COASTWISE COMMERCE. 


The British blockade of our coast during the war of 1812 had 
a marked effect upon the development of inland routes of trans- 
portation, as may be seen from the following: “The interruption 
of the coasting trade was indeed a very serious affair. For years 
past that trade had given occupation to thousands of coasters and 
tens of thousands of sailors. The shoes made at Lynn, the Yankee 
notions of Connecticut, the cotton cards, the domestic cottons, the 
playing cards produced in New England, the flour of the Middle 
States, the East India goods brought in from abroad had found a 
ready market at Charleston, Savannah and Augusta, whence great 
quantities of rice and cotton were brought North. On the arrival 
of the British fleet this trade, no longer to be carried on in safety 
by water, began of necessity to be carried on by land. At first 
some merchants at Boston, having chartered a few wagons, des- 
patched them with loads to Philadelphia, and even to Baltimore. 
This was enough. The hint was taken. A new industry sprang 
‘up, and by early summer the roads leading southward exhibited one 
continuous stream of huge canvas-covered wagons tugged along 
by double or triple teams of horses or of oxen. No distance was 
then too great, and hundreds of them would make their way from 
Salem and Boston to Augusta and Savannah. An estimate made 
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towards the close of the year (1814) places the number of wagons 


thus employed at four thousand, and the number of cattle, horses © 
and oxen at twenty thousand; nor does this seem excessive, for a_ 
traveler who drove from New York to Richmond declares that he 


passed two hundred and sixty wagons on the way.” 
THE CAPITALIZATION OF TURNPIKES. 


Both overland trade and westward migration drew attention to 
the importance of good roads, both swelled the receipts of turn- 
pike companies, and gave encouragement to investment of local 
capital in transportation improvement. By 1804 the Lancaster road 
had been extended to Pittsburg, and a regular stage line established 
which made a trip each way once a week. State governments lent 
every encouragement to the building of turnpike roads, even to the 
extent of subscribing to their stock. From contemporary writings 
and charter grants, it is estimated that nearly eight hundred turn- 


pike companies were organized before the end of the war of 1812. 
Pennsylvania was pre-eminent in granting liberal charters, and toll 


rights, thereby encouraging the people of the more thickly settled 


districts to make such improvements for themselves. The corpora- 


tions thus formed had little difficulty in obtaining capital sub-— 


scriptions, whether for the construction of turnpikes or bridges, or 


for the operation of ferries. To the stock of these corporations 


several of the states subscribed in varying amounts. Although a _ 


few toll roads were constructed before that time, the turnpike move- 


ment may be said to date from the opening of the nineteenth cen-— 
tury. Turnpikes (so called from the revolving, or turning bar, or — 


pike which, when set across a toll road, prevented passage until © 


charges were paid) were macadamized or otherwise improved at a 
cost varying from $500 to $10,000 per mile. Almost without excep- — 


tion they followed in a general way the old lines which had been 
worked out when travel on foot or on horseback was the chief 
method of communication, but wherever possible they were made 


straight, going over and not around hills and other obstacles. When _ 


the Boston and Salem turnpike was built a small but deep pond 
was encountered, but instead of going around the road crossed on 
a floating bridge. The construction of bridges and the operation 


of ferries were-parts of this larger turnpike movement, and like the — 
turnpikes themselves, they were usually disappointing to those who — 


had invested with the hope of large dividends. At best, this move- 


ment did but little to supply the great need for improved transpor- | 


~ 
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‘tation. To passenger service it was a great boon, in that it added 
much to personal comfort, though the time and cost of travel were 
little reduced. It required five dollars and fifty cents to pay tolls 
from Philadelphia to New York, besides the hotel bills and other 
expenses of the road. It took a week to go from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg. What the country most needed—a cheap method of 
handling the bulky products of thé interior—was not supplied. 
Freight was carried upon the turnpike with great difficulty and ex- 
pense, and heavy goods were compelled to remain untouched on 
account of the high tolls. 


REVIVAL OF CANAL CONSTRUCTION. 


To meet this situation, canals had been proposed long before 
the period of turnpike building, and some surveys had been made, 

but because of lack of capital, construction was deferred. The 
earliest projects were for short cuts around rapids or falls, or 
between neighboring waters, but bolder plans followed. The first 
canal of any importance actually begun in the United States was 
the two-mile cut through the rocks about the South Hadley falls 
of the Connecticut. The Massachusetts legislature passed an act 
in 1792 incorporating the “Proprietors of the Locks and Canals on 
Connecticut River.’ Work was begun at once with Dutch capital, 
and in two years the canal was completed. 

The Santee canal in South Carolina was the first large work of 
this kind constructed in the United States. It connected the Santee 
river with the Cooper river at Charleston, and it was opened in 
1800. Its length was twenty-two miles, and its cost $600,000. 

A much more important project was the Middlesex canal in 
Massachusetts, a charter for which was obtained in 1793. This 
canal extended from the Charles river to the Merrimac, twenty- 
seven miles, and was designed to attract to Boston the trade normal- 

ly tributary to Portsmouth. Work was begun in 1794, and ten 
years later the canal was opened for traffic, though it was not en- 
tirely completed until 1808. 

The successful completion of the Erie canal, which became an 
assured fact long before its actual accomplishment in 1825, stimu- 
lated similar projects all over the country. The local strife between 
trade centers, combined with the local demand. for outlet, set a 
number of private projects in motion. Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Georgetown were successfully appealed to for support for 

-transportation routes which would enable them to compete with 
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New York for the trade of the West. The Blackstone Canal Com- 
pany, chartered by Rhode Island and Massachusetts in 1823, began 
the construction of a canal along the Blackstone river to connect 
Providence and Worcester, and this route was opened for traffic 
in 1828. Another New England project started at about the same 
time was for a canal to extend from New Haven northwards to 
Northampton, and on up the Connecticut valley into Vermont. Two 
companies were chartered for this purpose, the Farmington canal 
in Connecticut in 1822 and the Hampshire and Hampden canal in 
Massachusetts in 1823. The Farmington canal was completed in 
1830; but the work on the Hampshire and Hampden project was 
for a time abandoned for want of funds, and the canal was not 
cut through to Northampton until 1835. While carrying a large 
traffic this canal, like the Blackstone canal, was more beneficial to 
the general business of the section traversed than to those who held 
its stock. Other private works of this period upon which large 
sums were expended were: The Delaware and Raritan canal, con- 
necting Philadelphia with New York; the James River and Kana- 
wha, an unfinished canal project in Virginia; and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, which was not extended further west than Cum- 
berland. 


SCARCITY OF CAPITAL FOR CANALS. 


On account of local needs, few. canal or navigation companies 
had difficulty in obtaining their first subscriptions, but most of them 
experienced trouble in collecting assessments and in obtaining addi- 
tional subscriptions. This timidity of investors, it now appears, 
was not without ground, for few of the private canal companies 
were able to bring their construction work to completion, and fewer 
still paid any dividends to their stockholders. The Middlesex canal 
was profitable until the building of a parallel line of railroad; the 
Montague canal, also in Massachusetts, yielded a fair return during 
the first twenty years that followed its completion in 1800. The 
Delaware and Schuylkill canal may be cited as a third exception. 
But it early became evident that public works of the number and 
magnitude required could be constructed only at national expense. 
As the constitution contains no direct Provision for internal im- 
provements, the subject became a party question. 


Fron the first Congress had appropriated money for lighthouses, 


public piers, buoys and other aids to navigation, and about such 
action there had been no dispute, for it was agreed that these mat- 
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-ters lay strictly within federal jurisdiction. From the first, also, 
Congress had been petitioned for appropriations for internal im- 
provements. Most of these demands were local in character, and 
so were easily disposed of; but when the directors of the Chesa- 
- peake and Delaware canal asked Congress to supply the funds which 
they had been unable to obtain from sales of shares, the question 
was forced to an issue. Two facts were incontestible, the general 
importance of the work, and the ability of the national government 
to carry it on in view of the revenue surplus in the treasury. 


In another way Congress had already committed itself to the 
support of public works. So long as the country was made up of 
states bordering on the Atlantic seaboard, improvements were mat- 
ters of interest to all alike, but with the admission of new states 
in the interior, and the prospect of future accessions to the west- 
ward as the country expanded, an element of injustice seemed to 
enter these appropriations, which benefited the seaboard states 
at the expense of all. The feeling of discontent was intensified by 
the fact that the favored states were more thickly settled, and 
therefore better able to incur the expense. With the admission of 
Ohio, however, this was remedied by the establishment of the five 
per cent. land fund, and the self-interest of the seaboard was ap- 
pealed to by the argument that the building of roads into the West 
would so stimulate sales of the public lands as to increase the na- 
tional revenues. 


The matter of national aid to internal improvements was again 
brought before Congress in 1816 by Calhoun, who presented a bill 
providing for the direct construction of roads and canals and the 
improvement of waterways out of a fund to be created by setting 
apart the bonus and dividends received by the government from 
the United States bank. This bill, which was drawn up by Clay, 
passed through Congyess in 1817, but it was vetoed by Madison, 
who, though favorably disposed toward public works, had inherited 
from Jefferson a doubt as to the rights of Congress to participate 
in their construction without a constitutional amendment specifically 
granting the authority. And Monroe, holding the same opinion, 
vetoed a bill for the repair of the Cumberland road, and sub- 
mitted to Congress a long statement of the principles involved in 
his decision. In the meantime, weary of waiting, New York had 
succeeded in building the Erie canal. Its success shifted the whole 
plan of promotion. With credit established abroad, internal im- 
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provements were taken up by the states, and for the next two - 


decades transportation interest centers in state funding. 


It was during this period of struggle for means of transportation — 


facilities adequate to meet the demands of those whose fortunes 


had been cast in the remote interior that the railroad became the 


subject of serious economic interest. 


(In subsequent chapters, Messrs. Cleveland & Powell trace the 
beginnings of the railroad, the physical and financial difficulties that 
beset them at every turn; the indomitable spirit with which they 


were projected, promoted and built into every quarter of the Union, 


until through the investment of billions of private capital the United 
States has been furnished with the best system of internal trans- 


portation in the world. To their pages the reader is referred for the © 


continuation of this most interesting narrative. ) 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
June 12, 1848. 


By J. Epcar THOMSON. 
Chief Engineer. 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Co. 

Philadelphia, June 12, 1848. 

To the President and Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company: 

_GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to communicate to you the fol- 
lowing Report of the operations of this Department since it was 
committed to my charge, now something more than a year. 

Under the organization of the Engineer Department, as adopted 
previous to my acceptance of the office you have conferred upon 
me, the Road was to be divided into three divisions, Eastern, West- 
ern and Middle: Edward Miller, Esq., as associate engineer, was 
assigned to the Western, and W. B. Foster, Jr., to the Eastern 
division. These gentlemen had entered upon the survey of their 
respective lines, previous to my arrival, under instructions from 
the president, each with two full corps of assistants. The middle, 
or mountain division, not having been provided for, I concluded 
after a full consideration of the subject that the interest of the 
Company would be best promoted by so altering the organization 
as to abolish it altogether, and extend the eastern and western divi- 
sions to the summit of the Allegheny mountains, the natural 
boundary between them. Under this arrangement, the surveys 
have since been prosecuted. 

The Board having directed me to cause a location of the whole 
line, from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, to be made at the earliest 
practicable period, I at once commenced a reconnoissance of that 
portion of the intervening country, over which it seemed—from an 
inspection of a map of the State—that the Road would probably 
pass, for the purpose of determining the best plan of operations 
to carry out their views. 
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The Legislature, in their grant to the Company, wisely left the 
choice of a route for the Road, between its termini, entirely free, 
throwing upon the Board the responsibility of selecting, upon the 
wide field that was opened to them, a line for their great work, 
which would offer the cheapest railroad conveyance for the trans- 
portation of freight and the most expeditious for travel that could— 
be selected between the west and the northern Atlantic cities. 


Such a route, it was believed from previous surveys, lay within 
the borders of Pennsylvania, an expectation which has been fully 
justified by the results obtained from our examinations. 


Of the several routes proposed, I found no difficulty—after a 
careful inspection of the plans of the various surveys, made under 
the authority of the Commonwealth, and my reconnoissance of 
the country—in coming to the conclusion that the valley of the 
Juniata offered advantages for a line which, whether we consider 
the low gradients that may be obtained along it or its general di- 
rectness, the desiderata required, is without a rival. 


This stream has its source in the Alleghenies, and consequently 
severs, as it flows towards the Atlantic, all the secondary mountain 
ranges that lie east of them, and it heads opposite to the Black 
Lick and Conemaugh rivers, both of which sever those on the 
west, leaving the main Allegheny only to be surmounted, which 
would have to be encountered upon any other direct route, in 
addition to many of the inferior mountain ranges. A more north- 
ern route, by the west branch of the Susquehanna (which has its 
source beyond the Allegheny mountains), would have encountered 
less elevation at the principal summit, but its great increased length 
precluded its adoption; while, on the other hand, a southern route, 
though not indirect, was equally objectionable on account of the- 
rugged character of the country, and the high gradients necessary 
to overcome the numerous summits upon it. A partial examina- 
tion of one of the proposed southern routes was made, which fol- 
lowed the Cumberland Valley Railroad to near Shippensburg, and 
thence, crossing to the west side of the valley at Roxbury, it passed 
through the Blue Mountain, by a long tunnel, into Path valley ; 
thence, following around the point of Dividing mountain, it crossed 
this valley and passed through Tuscarora, by another tunnel, to 
the valley of Augwick creek. Thence it would have been traced _ 
between Broad Top and Sideling mountains, and up Dunning and — 
Bob’s creeks to the summit of the Alleghenies at Bob’s Creek gap; 
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or, turning west by Bedford, crossed the Alleghenies at the head 
waters of the tributaries of Castleman’s river, where the moun- 
tain is still much more elevated. 

A line leaving the Cumberland Valley Railroad at Chambers- 
burg, and turning the end of Blue mountain, thence seeking the 
low depression at Cowan’s gap in Tuscarora, would be too circuitous 
to compare favorably with the bolder*line from Shippensburg, al- 
ready described. 

But that line would encounter engineering difficulties of the most 
formidable character ; leaving out of view its objectionable gradi- 
ents, and considering it in reference to its cost, and the local ac- 
commodations it would extend to a large portion of the State—at 
present in a great measure deprived of the advantages of the State 
improvements—(the strongest argument in favor of the route), it 
will be found that equal accommodations could be extended to 
that region with a Jess expenditure of capital by placing the main 
stem of the road on the Juniata, and running a branch along one 
of the comparatively level valleys that lie between most of the — 
parallel mountain ranges that we pass. 


The facilities that railroads offer for extending their benefits to 
remote districts by means of lateral lines constitute one of their 
chief advantages over canals, and should prevent the error, too 
frequently committed in locating leading routes, of turning from a 
direct course to accommodate local interests to the injury of the 
great object intended to be accomplished. 


Other modifications of the Juniata route have been suggested, and 
their merits fully considered, but, upon examination, all of them 
tended to confirm our preference in favor of the river line. 


These conclusions were communicated to the Board, and the 
general route recommended having been adopted by them, I pro- 
ceeded at once to make arrangements to have the line surveyed 
throughout. For this purpose three additional corps of engineers 
were organized—one for Mr. Miller’s division, under the imme- 
diate direction of Mr. G. W. Leuffer, to operate on the summit 
and western slope of the mountain, and two upon Mr. Foster’s, 
the first of which was placed in charge of Edward Tilghman, Esq., 
to whom was assigned the district between Lewistown and the con- 
fluence of the Raystown branch and main Juniata rivers. 

The other corps was given in charge to S. W. Mifflin, Esq., a 
gentleman of well-known professional skill and experience, to whom 
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we committed the surveys of the region from the Raystown See 
to the summit of the Alleghenies, embracing the most important — 
and difficult district upon the whole route to Pittsburg. 


ee ere 


: 
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These parties did not take the field until the close of July, but 


they prosecuted their examinations with so much energy and 


success that we were enabled to determine the general line of the 
eastern division in season to place the most difficult points upon | 


it under contract in November of last year. 
While these arrangements were in progress, the parties previ- 


ously in the field were actively engaged in examining the country 


between Harrisburg and Lewistown. 


At the instance of a number of gentlemen from Perry county, 
a line was tried up Little Juniata creek, leaving the Susquehanna 
at Petersburg, thence near Bloomfield and along Sherman’s valley — 
to Concord gap, where it passed the Tuscarora mountain, thence 
it followed Tuscarora valley to Shade creek, and down that stream 
to Augwick creek, along the valley of which it was carried to- 
Drake’s ferry on the Juniata. The advantage promised for this 


route was a considerable saving of distance. The result, however, 


demonstrated that not only would we have had to encounter gradi- 


ents running up as high as sixty feet per mile, but the length of 
the line would be increased four miles by its adoption. It was 
consequently abandoned. 


After a careful examination of the country bordering on the 


Susquehanna and Juniata rivers, a line has been located as far up 
as Huntingdon, which is believed to be the best that can be ob-— 


tained. 
If the valleys of these streams had not been preoccupied by other 


improvements, a route would have been selected differing some-— 
what in its details from that adopted. Even for the short distance — 


that we are brought into close proximity with them, the cost of the 


grading of the Road has been greatly enhanced by the confined — 


ground we have been forced upon. 


The located line commences at the Harrisburg and Lancaster 


Railroad depot; thence, passing through Harrisburg, it follows the 


sloping ground between the canal and the capitol ridge four miles, | 


when it crosses the canal and, touching the point of Blue moun- 


tain, recrosses and passes to the west side of the Susquehanna 
river by a bridge 3,660 feet in length, and 44 feet above low water _ 


. 


at grade line, which enables us to place the road on the top of the 
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bridge. Thence we pursue this bank of the river through the vil- 
lages of Duncannon and Petersburg to the Juniata, along the south- 
ern side of which it is continued through Newport and Perrysville 
to a point a short distance above Lewistown. Here the line crosses 
to the north side of the river, and within a short distance recrosses, 
to save nearly a mile of road, and one hundred and eighty degrees 
of curvature, together with some difficult ground along the bluff 
shores on the south side of the stream. 7 


After regaining the southern side we follow the river slopes, 
over favorable ground, to Mr. Harvey’s, about seven miles above 
Waynesburg, where the line again crosses to the north side, and 
passing back of Newton Hamilton, cuts through the neck of land 
in the great bend of that stream, 40 feet in depth at the summit 
and 3,100 feet in length at grade. Descending along the eastern 
slope of the river, we once more cross it at Shaeffer’s aqueduct, and 
continue upon its southwestern bank through Jack’s narrows, with- 
out meeting any serious difficulties, and finally pass to its north side, 
along which it is. continued through Huntingdon to the Little Ju- 
niata, above Petersburg. Above Huntingdon, a preliminary location 
has been carried up the Little Juniata to Logan’s narrows, at which 
point this stream divides Bald Eagle and Brush mountains in its 
passage from Tuckahoe valley. 


Along the Little Juniata, from Dorsey’s forge to the Narrows, 
the line encounters much difficult ground, owing to the circuitous 
character of the stream, and the high hills and mountains which 
bound its course. To obtain a route with easy curves we are 
forced, within this distance, to tunnel the point of Tussey’s moun- 
tain, and to cross the river twelve times. To follow the line recom- 
mended by Mr. Schlatter through this region curves of 400 feet 
radius would have had to be resorted to, which I deem wholly in- 
admissible upon a road of the importance of that you have in view. 


At Logan’s Narrows we reach the valley that skirts the whole 
eastern base of the Allegheny mountains. Here it becomes neces- 
sary to determine the plan to be adopted to overcome the great bar- 
rier that separates us from the West. If it is to be surmounted by 
a road, with the gradients of the western division, the ascent must 
commence at this point, and gradually wind its way to the sum- 
mit, by an almost continuous gradient, along the declivities of the 
‘mountains for nearly thirty-two miles, crossing the several streams 
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that issue from it, by high bridges, and cutting through or tunneling 
their dividing summits. . 


Mr. Schlatter, in his Report to the Canal Commissioners, esti- 
mates the cost of grading the road, on this ascent, at $1,496,146, 
which I consider too low for a line with the gradient he adopted, | 
but with the increased maximum grade found necessary on the 
western division, and a somewhat lengthened line, it would prob-_ 
ably prove sufficient. 


Upon my first reconnoissance of this portion of the country it 
occurred to me that its peculiar topographical features were lost 
sight of in the adoption of this plan of ascent, which seemed to 
look to the single object of obtaining a line with a particular 
gradient, without regard to the magnitude of the obstacles to be 
overcome to procure it; while, by pursuing a course from the Nar-— 
rows, nearly in a direct line to Sugar Run gap (which we shall. 
hereafter show is the best point to cross the mountain), the line 
would pass through a beautiful valley over comparatively favorable 
ground, gradually gaining elevation through its whole course, with- 
out exceeding the maximum inclination required on the line be- 
low, until it reaches the summit of the valley at Robinson’s, a 
distance of fifteen miles. At this point we attain an elevation of 
1,174 feet above tide, leaving but 980 feet to be overcome to reach 
the height found most suitable for passing the mountain, which 
is attained by a continuous gradient of 80 feet per mile, encounter- 
ing no very formidable difficulties. 


A resort to a gradient of 80 or more feet per mile is by no means 
an unusual expedient on leading railroads. 


Upon the Western Railroad, in Massachusetts, their maximum. 
gradient is 83% feet per mile. On the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
they now have, between the waters of the Patapsco and Potomac, 
on each side of Parr’s ridge, gradients of 82 feet per mile, and 
from the greater elevation of the Allegheny mountains at the place 
they must cross, it is to be presumed that their gradients at that 
point will still be increased to a higher rate. 


Many other instances might be cited, some running up to 120 
feet per mile, but it seems unnecessary to extend the list. Theo- 
retically, the power necessary to overcome a given height is the 
same at all inclinations of the plane of ascent, but in practice, it is 
to some extent dependent upon the kind of power to be applied. 
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_ In the case under consideration, the locomotive steam engine 
will be the medium used, where the power is carried with the train, 
and forms part of the load to be moved, consequently, the cost 
of power on a plane ascending 80 feet per mile is greater than upon 
one of a more moderate inclination of equal height, by the differ- 
ence between the gravity of the engines required to carry the same 
load on both planes. e 

As a general principle this would be true when the lengths of 
the roads to overcome the same height are equal, and it is neces- 
sary to carry the locomotives, required for the high gradient, over 
the same distance that they must run upon the low gradient. 

But in one of these cases the maximum gradient due to the line 
below Logan’s Narrows is carried to within 1214 miles of the sum- 
mit of the mountain—requiring extra power for that distance only 
—and in the other it ends 32 miles from it. 

To explain more fully the relative value of the maximum 
gradients used on the different divisions of our Road, I have pre- 
pared the following table: 








Fric- 


tion 83 lbs. perT. Adhesion 4 


Division of Road. 


exclusive of engine 


and a tender of 10 tons. 
each gradient, level being unit. 


estimated at 4-10ths of their 
power necessary to carry the 
same load up each gradient 


freight engine, the cars being 
weight and load. 


westwardly, per mile. 
eastwardly, per mile. 


comotive, 
Load of merchandise for a 20 ton 


Maximum Gradient, ascending 
Maximum Gradient, ascending 
Gross load of a 20 ton freight lo- 
Relative load of locomotive on 
Number of locomotives of equal 


From Harrisburg} { 
to Lewistown, 
60 7-10 miles... 


From Lewistown w 
to foot of Alle- aie 300.7 180.4 0.464 2.15 
ED Mts. re 104 414.6 248.8 0.640 1.56 
Iniles.. 

From foot to sum- 
mit of Allegheny|) 80 105.6 63.4 | 0.163 6.13 
Mountains, Level 648 .0 388.8 1.000 1.00 
12 3-10 miles... 


From summit to|{ 47 472242) 1030405) 0.266% 1) <3. 
Pittsburg, 106|{ 50 BO tek6Ge Pe le O8e2 1 \-0.252. | 3.05 
Beil 69,8) 62.8) 156.2 |» 93.7 (0.241, | 4 
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It will be perceived from the foregoing table that three locomo- 
tives are fully sufficient to transport the same load up the 80 feet_ 
gradient that two will carry on the gradient of the western division, © 
and one on the eastern; hence the practical working of the road_ 
on the two methods of ascent would be to run two locomotives with” 
the load brought from below from Logan’s Narrows to the sum-— 
mit, say 31 vA miles, up the 50 feet gradient; while, on the other, 
the same engine that brought the load from Harrisburg would con-— 
tinue with it to Robinson’s (15 miles), where it would accompany | 
the two destined for Pittsburg to the summit of the mountain and] 


return. : 


In the first case the engines together will have traveled 6314 
miles, and, in the other, the three 5134, leaving a difference in dis- 
tance to be traveled by the moving power due to each full train, | 
from the east, 1134 miles in favor of the 80 feet gradient. 4 
In practice it will therefore be seen—chiefly on account of the! 
actual distance saved—that transportation can be afforded cheaper, ; 
in this case, on the 80 feet gradient than on the 50, without bring-— 
ing into the estimate the interest on $841,000 that the latter would 
cost to obtain it more than the former. Under these circumstances — 
we did not hesitate when the choice of routes was reduced to a se~ 
lection between these two methods of overcoming the mountain, 
to decide in favor of the line by Robinson’s, which has the addi- 
tional advantage of bringing us within 6 1-3 miles of Hollidaysburg, - 
where a connection may be made with the Allegheny Portage by a_ 
branch line, passing over favorable ground. ; 

The distance from Harrisburg to Robinson’s summit is 132 2-3 
miles; upon the whole of this line, the only extraordinary impedi-— 
ments to the easy graduation of the road bed are the bridge over 
the Susquehanna, a deep and long cut near Newton Hamilton, and 
a tunnel 1,200 feet in length through a point of Tussey’s mountain, 
and in this distance the maximum ascending gradient to Lewis- 
town is 16 feet per mile, and descending 8 feet. Thence, to Robin-— ; 
son’s summit, they are increased to 21 feet ascending, and 10749 
feet descending. 


The descending gradients are generally so short that they will 
not be found, in practice, to decrease the load going east much 
below what is due to a fair working load for a locomotive on a 
level. 
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The maximum ascending gradient above Lewistown is determined 
by the deep cut near Newton Hamilton. The ascent of the Little 
Juniata seems, however, to require—to obtain an economical line 
—the use of this inclination, without much intermission, from 
Dorsey’s forge to Robinson’s summit. Below Lewistown the 
gradients are fixed to accommodate the increased trade that would 
fall upon the line between that place and Harrisburg, without in- 
creasing the number of trains. 


‘These low gradients insure to us the important advantages of 
a single pair of drivers for the passenger engines, upon the eastern 
division, and, with these rates of inclination, we are enabled to 
make the line conform to the natural features of the country (above 
high water mark) without decreasing the curvature below 955 feet 
radius, except at the east end of the Susquehanna bridge, where 
a radius of 880 feet has been admitted. 


All of our efforts to save distance, by deviating, temporarily, 
from the immediate valley of the river, involved either the use of 
high gradients, not justified by the distance saved, or an increased 
cost that was equally unwarranted. The beautiful valley of the 
Kishacoquillas offered the greatest temptation to leave the river 
route; but here we would have had to encounter gradients, in both 
directions, of 26 4-10 feet per mile, a bridge over Mill creek, 1,200 


feet long, 111 high; another over a small tributary of the Juniata, 


850 feet long and 150 feet in height, together with several others, 
or embankments of great magnitude, across ravines in the north 
slope of the river hills. These difficulties, added to 342 feet of 
additional elevation to be surmounted at the Allentown summit, 
so greatly overbalanced the small increase of curvature and dis- 
tance (7-10 of a mile), by the river route, that it could not be 
adopted. It was also ascertained that by the use of the maximum 
gradients required on the valley route, the shortest line could have 
been procured by the river, and at the least cost. A fact, conclusive 
in itself, as to the proper route. 

I deemed it unnecessary to make further instrumental examina- 
tions of the Stone mountain route, feeling satisfied that even if a 
line could be obtained in that direction which would approximate 
to an equality, in an engineering point of view, with the route se- 
lected—which, from a reconnoissance of a portion of the line and 


an examination of the plots of Mr. Schlatter’s surveys, I-should con- 


sider quite improbable—that its additional cost would entrench so 
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much upon the means of the Company as to place it entirely out 
of the question. 
A line was traced from Huntingdon to the Frankstown brancli 
of the Juniata, below Williamsburg, across Tussey’s mountain, by 
which a saving of distance could have been made nearly equal to 
the Stone mountain route, but its high gradients, cost, and the 
length of time that it would require to build the road over it ren- 
dered it equally objectionable. The valley of the Frankstown 
branch was also surveyed; the route by it joining the Little Juniata 
line at Robinson’s ridge, but it proved both longer and more ex- 
pensive than the latter. The searching examinations made of the 
whole region offering any chance for a more practicable route, on 
the north or south of the Juniata, leaves no doubt upon my mind 
but that the best line has been procured for the eastern division. 
Its comparatively easy curvature and low gradients, adapted in 
their inclination to the direction of the largest business, and ex- 
tending from the eastern terminus of our Road to the foot of the 
great barrier that divides us from the west, give it advantages that 
are not equaled by any other route proposed, between the east and 
west, and can not be too highly appreciated by the Company. 
Before determining the point to pass the mountain, a full ex- 
amination of its crest was made, from Cedar Swamp summit on 
the south, to Three Springs Gap at the head of Moshannon creek 
on the north, embracing a distance of 44 miles. The following 
table will show the elevation, above tide, of each summit within 
that distance; also, that at Emigh’s Gap, on the northern route, 
and at the head waters of Castleman’s river on the southern: 
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Tabular Statement of Depressions of Allegheny Mountain. 

















og e 3 
>s 
ofa [2a F 
eee . Oy On eet 
Waters Divided. Authority. aSsose above 
) ps S8ly5a| Tide, 
ONO) ony 
o o 
is 
Summit of Chesa. & = 
Ohio Canal........| Castleman’s and Potomac U.S. Engineers 476 2759 
Albright’s Summit.... do. Gl Peers Aarts AOS es 141 2424 
Sand Patch do. do. do. J. Knight 129 2412 
hambersburg and ’ 
PAGES DAIL -SULVEY ib oilia.e @ cs isiciele a nro.orevaloijer viel/an0-4, 2418 0s H. Hage 264 2547 
Cedar Swamp Gap....| Raystown Branch of Juniata 
and S. Fork of Conemaugh] S. H. Long 160 2443, 
Bob’s Creek do. Raystown B, and Conemaugh do. 213 2496 
Big Spring do. Juniata and Conemaugh do. 314 2597 
Laurel do. do. do. do. 222 2505 
Adams do. do. do. do. a es 2458 
Portage and Summit | Juniata and Clearfield C. L. Schlatter 41 2324 
RSET EU LTINCVEVIDN Ges [Westie score Seago Wsfollehe ce ches ba resers S. H. Long 0 2283 
Burgoon’s do. do. do. C. L. Schlatter 80 2363 
Kittanning Se do. do. do. 75 2358 
Dry do. do. do. do. 67 2350 
Hamer’s do. Little Juniata and Clearfield do. 177 2460 
Schultz do. do. do. E. Miller 17 | 2266 
Cock Run do. do. do. do. 55 | 2228 
Maple do. do. . do. do. 61 | 2222 
Bell’s do. do. do. do. 125) 227% 
Three Springs Gap Little Juniata and Moshannon do. 53 | 2230 
Emigh’s do. do. do. C. L. Schlatter 240 | 2043 








It will be perceived that the lowest point in the mountain, ex- 
cept at Emigh’s, is Maple Gap, from which issues Bell’s Run (a 
branch of the Little Juniata), on the east, and Sandy Run of 
‘Clearfield, on the west. This point is 61 feet below Sugar Run 
‘Gap and could be further reduced 150 feet by a tunnel 700 yards 
in length. If the ground had been favorable beyond the summit, 
‘this route would probably have offered the greatest advantages to 
‘cross the mountain, but it opens westwardly upon the deep valley — 
of Clearfield, a descent into which would involve the necessity of 
a resort to as steep a gradient on the west side of the mountain as 
that required on the east; and the elevation thus lost would have 
to be regained by follpwing up the valley to Laurel Swamp or 
‘Munster summits, in the ridge that separates Clearfield from the 
‘Conemaugh, which is here the true backbone of the country. 

Any attempt to carry a line along the west slope of the mountain, 
to avoid the descent to Clearfield, would, from the rugged char- 
acter of the ground, prove impracticable, without a vast increase 
‘in its cost, length and curvature. No other point offers equal ad- 
‘vantages to cross the mountain until we reach Sugar Run Gap, which 
is 41 feet below the Portage Railroad summit, and may be reduced 
120 feet more by a tunnel 2,000 feet in length. Emigh’s Gap, which 


7 
is still lower than Maple Gap, could not, on account of its gradual 
slope, be reduced by a tunnel of moderate cost, and it is also too 
far north for a direct route to Pittsburg. South of the Portage 
the Alleghenies become the watershed of the Union, dividing the 
streams that flow into the gulf from those that empty into the Atlan- 
tic. They here assume a more elevated character than while sep- 
arating only the tributaries of the Susquehanna, affording no op= 
portunity to pass them by a line adapted to locomotive power— 
unless by a tunnel of immense extent—until we reach Bob’s Creek 
Gap. The accompanying profile, which exhibits the crest line of 
the mountain (for 44 miles) will give a more definite idea of the 
relative height of these summits. : 
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The mountain on each side of Bob’s Creek Gap rises to a con- 
siderable height, making it appear, to a casual observer, a very deep 
depression; and, from this circumstance, it has generally been con- 
sidered by the residents of the adjoining country to be the lowest 
pass in the Alleghenies, and, as it falls off rapidly on either side, 
it has also been supposed that it could be farther reduced by a 
tunnel of moderate extent. The several surveys of the mountain, 
however, prove it to be 212 feet higher than Sugar Run Gap, 
and, to reduce it to a level with the surface of the ground at the 
latter point, which is 120 feet above the grade of the adopted line, 
it would require a tunnel 144 miles in length, to be constructed under 
very disadvantageous local circumstances. 


Cedar Swamp Gap, still farther south, is 53 feet lower than Bob’s 
Creek Gap, but it falls off on each side so gradually that it could 
not be reduced conveniently more than 40 feet. 


Neither of these points, therefore, which are the only passes 
worthy of notice south of the Portage Railroad that lie within the 
region over which a direct line to Pittsburg must necessarily trav- 
erse, afford depressions that will compare favorably with those 
farther north; nor does the ground leading to them, east or west 
of the mountains, offer equal facilities to obtain a line of uniform 
ascent to the summit. The distance from the Conemaugh is too 
short to overcome the elevation with the gradient used on the 
western division, and, from the Juniata, the greater height to be 
ascended would continue the line so long upon the mountain steeps 
that it would be exceedingly expensive to procure a roadbed with 
a gradient even higher than 80 feet per mile. ; 
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_. From the foregoing description of the most favorable mountain 
‘passes, it will be seen that Sugar Run Gap offers the greatest fa- 
cilities to cross tne Allegheny. 


__ It now becomes necessary to consider in what direction the Road 
can be carried thence to Pittsburg. From an inspection of a map of 
the State it will be seen that a straight line, drawn from this gap 
to Pittsburg, will fall on Munster, Beulah, and follow the valley 
of Black Lick for nearly its whole extent, and intersect the Cone- 
maugh near Blairsville; thence it crosses the country lying within 
the elbow formed by the Kiskeminetas and Allegheny rivers, passing 
the Loyalhanna and Crabtree waters, and following, generally, the 
high and broken ridge parting the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. That line, which would approximate most nearly to this 
course, would—all other things being equal—be the most desirable 
for the Road. 

_ The operations of the different corps, on this division, have 
been confined to surveys that were necessary to determine the 
point of crossing the mountain and to the regions between the 
‘Conemaugh and Pittsburg, west of the Chestnut ridge. Our ex 
‘aminations have not yet been sufficiently extensive to enable me 
to give a full description of that part of the country between the 
mountain and Blairsville, and I shall therefore leave it for a fu- 
ture report, with the simple remark that, from the information be- 
fore me, I am satisfied that a practicable line may be obtained by 
the valleys, either of the Black Lick or Conemaugh, within the 
/maximum gradient used upon the western division. 


‘The district of country over which it will be necessary to carry 
the road from the Conemaugh to Pittsburg is one of remarkable 
‘intricacy. It lies wholly within the coal measures, and has, at some 

period, evidently been nearly a level plane of vast extent, covered 
‘by the ocean. The discharge of the waters from this wide spread 
field seems to have been sudden, forming numerous circuitous chan- 
) nels in every direction, cutting deeply into the soft horizontal strata 
‘of this region, in their descent to the tributaries of the Ohio, leav- 
‘ing the intervening ridges washed into so uneven a surface as to 
‘render the passage of a railroad along them entirely out of the ques- 
‘tion. A line following the Conemaugh—which bears northwest 
from Blairsville—to the Allegheny would avoid this difficult coun- 
try, but the length of the route would be increased fully 50 per 
-cent., and it is, therefore, inadmissible. 


Sa 
r 
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A route with higher gradients than those adopted on the Juniatat 
throughout this division seems to be called for by the topography} 
of the country. | 


In his report upon the western division, Mr. Miller gives the: 
following account of the surveys, conducted under his direction! 
by Messrs. Day and Pemberton, his principal assistants: “If at 
straight line be drawn from Blairsville to Pittsburg, it will be seent 
that Turtle creek is the only stream that approximates to the: 
proper course of the toad, whilst the Loyalhanna, the chief tribu-- 
tary of the Conemaugh, crosses it nearly at right angles, and Spruce: 
Run, Roaring Run, Porter’s Run, Beaver Run and others inter-+ 
sect it at various angles of obliquity. Much time and labor were: 
bestowed by Mr. Schlatter and his principal assistant, Mr. Roebling, , 
upon the investigation of this district, and their maps and profiles,, 
loaned to us by the Canal Commissioners, have been of much} 
service in our examinations. From a careful investigation of Mr.. 
Schlatter’s preferred route on the ground, it appeared possible} 
to avoid some of the most formidable obstacles which he en-- 
countered by adopting a higher gradient than his maximum of? 
45 feet per mile, and by a reasonable increase of distance at a few) 
points. 


“Our trial lines confirmed this, and, in the location made, a, 
maximum of 1. in 100, or 528-10 feet per mile, has been used at: 
several places. The cheapness of fuel throughout the whole ex-- 
tent of the western division renders this increase of gradient less: 
objectionable than elsewhere. Bituminous coal, of the best quality, , 
is everywhere abundant, and can be delivered at the depots at from; 
56 to 84 cents per ton.” 


The principal changes made in the route referred to in Mr.. 
Schlatter’s report Mr. Miller describes as follows: 


“Upon the White Thorn our line keeps the left bank, entirely » 
to its mouth, avoiding a tunnel of 600 feet, leading into the valley | 
of Buck Run, and a high bridge over White Thorn creek, and re-. 
ducing that over the Loyalhanna, from 90 to 50 feet in height. | 
West of Buchanan’s summit we run level round the hill, between. 
Porter’s Run and Beaver Run, avoiding the Still House summit. 
entirely, where a tunnel of 1,000 feet was proposed, with a cue | 
of 70 feet at its western end, running out to grade in a distance 
of 1,700 feet. 
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“Passing Burnt Cabin summit, by a deep cut, the line descends 


_along Turtle creek to the Monongahela. 


“Below Murraysville the creek makes a double bend, like the 


letter S. The former line crossed one of these bends, by a tunnel 


600 feet long, whilst ours crosses the other by a short, deep cut, fol- 
lowing a remarkable pass by which the hill is nearly cut through. 
These changes have reduced many of the deep cuts, avoided sev- 
eral bridges, saved three tunnels, and reduced the length of a fourth, 


amounting in all to a reduction of 2,300 feet of tunneling.” 


After reaching the Monongahela, two routes present themselves, 
one following the bank of the stream to Pittsburg, and the other 


_ ascending along the slope of the river hills, enters a valley leading 


by Wilkinsburg and East Liberty. Thence, following this valley, 
it descends Two Mile Run, and enters the city on the Allegheny 
side. The latter, though the longest route, and requiring gradients 


of 50 feet per mile, has been adopted as it presented the only ap- 


parently feasible route by which a connection could be formed 
with a road extending towards the great west. . 

The comparative cost of grading and damages, upon the two 
lines, would be rather in favor of the route adopted. 

A line has also been located from the junction of Turtle and 
Bush creeks, which passes up Bush creek and through Greensburg 
to Bernhard’s summit, thence by the valleys of Fourteen Mile Run, 
Sauxman’s and Magee’s Runs, to the Conemaugh, at the gap 


_ through Chestnut ridge. 


If the Conemaugh route, by Johnstown, should be adopted, the 
line by Greensburg will be about 334 miles longer than that by 
Turtle creek, but passes east of the Loyalhanna, over much more 
favorable ground than any other line examined. 

Its advantages, in relation to the local trade of a rich and 
populous section of “country, west and east of Chestnut ridge, 
through the gap formed by the Loyalhanna, give it strong claim for 
consideration. 

Whether the increased length of the line and the difficulties west 


of Greensburg will be sufficient to counterbalance these local ad- 


vantages we will leave undecided until the comparative estimates 
have been fully made out. Another line was traced, leaving Greens- 
burg and passing into Ligonier valley, through Chestnut ridge, at 


the Loyalhanna Gap, thence north of this ridge along Coalpit and 


Fae St, 


Kendrick’s Runs, to the Conemaugh, which resulted unfavorably. 
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: 


Further examinations will be made through Ligonier valley, 
striking the Conemaugh higher up. The Black Lick and the coun- 
try between it and the Conemaugh will also be examined during 
the season. | 

The following summary statement will exhibit the estimated | 
cost and distances of a continuous railroad from Harrisburg to | 
Pittsburg, via Johnstown and Blairsville, graded for a double track, 
and a single track and turnouts laid. | 

The estimate is based upon prices that are believed to be ample | 
to finish the road in a substantial manner. If the work should be 
pushed with cautious energy, it may be completed for a somewhat 
less sum. 

The width of the roadbed at grade line in thorough cuts of earth 
is 32 feet, in rock 26 feet and on embankments 25 feet. 








pie Cost. 
Items. Places. Miles Dollars. 


Between Harrisburg and Lewistown. .| 60.70 705,610 


“Lewistown and Huntingdon.... . 36.70 582,342 

; “Huntingdon and Robinson’s....| 35.20 703,000 
Graduation.... “ Robinson’s and Sugar Run Gap..| 12.25 655,000 - 
“ Sugar Run Gap and Johnstown.} 28.50 875,000 

“Johnstown and Blairsville. ..... 28. 445,000 

“~ Blairsville and Brush Creek. ....| 33. 925,000 

“Brush Creek and Pittsburg...... 15. 145,000 

Amount.... ..... 0.) aa@ees 5,035,952 

Superintendence; dc... 2 02. 250,000 

Contingenciaswamm, 6.1... cle 350,000 

: SSingle track, including an average of 450 feet 

Superstructure. \. -of-qurh-outs, per ‘mile. ;:....;, eee 2,792,722 
Interest account :-..2.'). 0... eee 551,000 

Land damages and fencing............ 170,326 


Grand Total -..) 4.) eee 9,150,000 





That part of the line below Huntingdon has been located per- 
manently; thence to Logan’s Narrows the calculations are based 
upon a preliminary location, and between this point and Blairs- 
ville upon an experimental survey, with liberal allowances for con- 
tingencies. Between Blairsville and Pittsburg the road has been 
carefully located. Upon that portion of it, between Blairsville and 
Turtle creek, gradients of 52 8-10 feet per mile have been admitted, 


ran NS tae 
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which may be reduced to 50 feet per mile, by the expenditure of ao 
additional sum of $40,000. 

Our measurements of distances commence at the depot of the 

. Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroad Company, 10634 miles from the 
corner of Vine and Broad streets, in the city of Philadelphia, and 
terminate at the intersection of Liberty street, in the city of Pitts- 
burg. Those made for the Commonwealth, under the direction of 
Mr. Schlatter, began at State street, in Harrisburg, and ended at 

Two Mile Run, on the Monongahela river, giving a difference in 
favor of Mr. Schlatter’s line of about 1 8-10 miles in the points of 
starting. Between Blairsville and Pittsburg our distance has been 
actually increased 28-10 miles over that proposed by Mr. S., after 

“making allowance for about 6-10 of a mile of an unaccountable 
discrepancy in the two measurements. This increased distance is 
incurred to save three tunnels, and other expensive work, amount- 
ing, together, to $280,000, or $100,000 per mile. 

The whole difference between Mr. Schlatter’s and Mr. Miller’s 
measurements, supposing the points of starting and ending to have 
been the same, is 43-10 miles. The difference between the points 
of starting of the two surveys, on Mr. Foster’s division, is about 

2-10 of a mile. From Harrisburg to Huntingdon we lose, by fol- 
lowing the river route, 7-10 of a mile* on Mr. Schlatter’s line, 
and save, from thence to the summit of the mountain, about four 
miles. 

As a connection with the Allegheny Portage Railroad would in- 
sure to us most of the advantages of an independent road to the 
western base of the mountain, it is evidently the policy of the Com- 
pany to make it at the earliest practicable moment. Our location 
falling within 6 1-3 miles of that road, it becomes a very small 

matter to effect a junction with it. If the present means of the 

Company, however, would justify the expenditure, the connec- 

tion could readily be made at the foot of Plane No. 4, on the west 
side of the mountain, thus saving 7 out of 10 of the inclined 
planes. This could be effected for the additional sum of $1,250,000, 
or for $950,000 a junction might be made at the summit of the 

Portage, avoiding the five eastern planes. 

| The branch to, or above, Hollidaysburg is, however, the cheap- 
est and most speedy way of effecting the connection, and when our 


*By an alteration of the line, since made, the distance lost by the river 
route is reduced to four-tenths of a mile. 
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road is carried over the mountain it will remain a good feeder to; 
the main line, and a fair investment of the capital of the Company. | 

The following is an estimate of the cost of a continuous road from} 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg, in connection with the Allegheny Portage | 
Railroad, graded for a double track throughout, except the branch} 
to Hollidaysburg: ) 














Miles | 
From Harrisburg to Robinson’s....../132.67 |$1,990,952 | 
: “~~ Robinson’s to Hollidaysburg...| 6.33 32,000 © 
Graduation... . “ Hollidaysburg to Johnstown. ..| 36.67 
| “Johnstown to Pittsburg....... 76.00 | 1,515,000 | 
Total..........|251.67 | 3,537,952 
Superintendence and Contingencies.......... 419,754 
Superstructure,}| Including turn-outs on 215 miles ........... 2,408,000 
Cost OfRoadin 3). naa eae $6,365,706 © 
Interestaccount. =. 4 1:44. ee 450,000 
Land damages and fencing............ 154,294 
Grand Total... 6.2.... i. ae PSO O70 





To the above amount should be added, for the purchase of depot 
grounds, erection of warehouses and shops, and the construction 
of cars and locomotives, as follows: 


Warehouses, including ground at depots..... $475,000.00 
wHOps-atid iachitiery.. 2 sane. ee 185,000.00 
LZOCOMOLIVES bot eae ahegs tel ee ee 510,000.00 
Passenger and burden cars................ 820,000.00 

otal 2 Oasis Aa ee ae $1,990,000.00 


Making the whole cost of the Road, graded for a double and 
_ a single track laid, including outfit, $8,960,000.00. 


It will not be necessary to expend the whole of this amount until 
some time after the Road is in use to Pittsburg. As the business 
increases the turnouts must be lengthened, depots and shops en- 
larged, and the number of locomotives and cars added to. These 
will not reach the sum estimated until probably four years after 
the Road is completed, in connection with the Allegheny Portage. 
We shall also reduce the cuttings and embankments to a single 
track width, wherever the character of the excavations or a de- 
ficiency of material for embankment will justify the curtailment. 
This will effect a saving, in the first outlay, of about $450,000, 
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which will not be required until the business demands a double 
track. 

The expenditure for the outfit, when the Road is opened through, 
will not exceed $1,340,000, leaving $650,000 of the estimate for 
this item to be disbursed after the Road is finished, to meet the de- 
mands of the increased business for the time stated. 


This will leave the cost of the Road and outfit, when opened 
for use, in connection with the Portage Road to Pittsburg, as 
_ follows: 


Cost of Road, with single track and turn-outs, as esti- 








SAIN EASES oe ee as so aritinrat re waa Seb ae gioee aA $6,365,706.00 
_Less estimated cost of unfinished grading required to 

prepare the Road for double. track.).........:... . 450,000.00 

Leaving cost of grading and superstructure of Road.$5,915,706.00 
Meetnis add interest account. .+.).....5..'.3 $450,000 
find land damages and fencing............ 154,294 

604,294.00 

Also, cost of locomotives, shops, depots and cars...... 1,340,000.00 

Se ries a Rie Uy) Pig Shown arid ik Seas o Wud aee ene $7 ,860,000.00 


The Board having wisely determined in no event to enter into 
engagements beyond their ascertained means, I have thought it 
best, thus early, to present an estimate of the cost of the whole work 
for their guidance. It will be recollected that the estimate for the 
grading is made, in part, upon experimental surveys, with full al- 
lowances for contingencies. By the close of the year we hope to 
be able to give an estimate of the whole Road, in detail, from actual 
location, which may show a somewhat reduced cost. 

Under the contemplated connection with that road, the Allegheny 

Portage becomes an important part of our line, and, for the in- 
formation of the Board, I insert the following description of it, 
extracted from a pamphlet written by S. W. Roberts, Civil En- 
gineer: 

“The Portage Railroad consists of eleven levels, or graded lines, 
and ten inclined planes. The ascent from Johnstown to the sum- 
mit is 1,171.58 feet, in a distance of 26.59 miles, and the descent, 

from the summit to Hollidaysburg, is 1,398.71 feet in a distance of . 
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10 1-10 miles. There are five inclined planes on each side of the | 
mountain, varying, in inclination, from 4° 9’ to 5° 51’, or from 
7.25 feet to 10.25 feet elevation to each 100 feet base. They are 
numbered eastwardly, the one nearest Johnstown being No. 1; that 
nearest Hollidaysburg, No. 10. The following table shows the length, 
rise and fall of each ‘Level’ or grade line, and each inclined plane.” 











Feet 

Level No. 1 | From Johnstown to Plane No. 1. 4.13 miles} Rise, 101.46 
Plane dl eA SeCenGiNg H2a.. s\n hace aero 1607.74 feet 150.00 
Level Bion gnwevel- was Tre a eee | ho sUOrmiles 189.58 
Plane 2 | Ascending....................|1760.43 feet 132.40 
Level Sel PASCOUCING Ae aieeeece\s sik eae eeeee: 1.49 miles 14.50 
Plane 3 | Ascending....................|1480.25 feet 130.50 
Level ADI eINS COLI: SGeate rate c/s Ricans ecmeier? 1.90 miles 18.80 
Plane 4 | Ascending..................../2695.94 feet 187.86 
Level 5 fe nT ee ae eek aes 2.56 miles 25.80 
Plane 5 | Ascending. . ....-..../2628.60 feet 201.64 
Level 6 | Summit of Mountain.......... 1.62 miles 19.04 

‘otal Tigers ie 1171.58 

Feet 

Plane No. 6 | Descending.................../2713.85 feet | Fall 266.50 
Level én DCS CENCING eerie carer: .15 miles 0.00 
Plane Wea|sDescendingtaki1 ae sete h anten ZOOonOdteet 260.50 
Level SUleDedcending arene oases ose . 66 miles 5.80 
Plane Si eDescendings <i.a. sk ee es coll On OOtteet 307 . 60 
Level Oo SDescending ways aahe bare 1.25 miles 12.00 
Plane Dele Descending ss sai eee ee ere. weO tee 189.50 
Level 10 ee a i eeare ara 1.76 miles 29.58 
Plane 10° Descending. . Saas Cam Z2OOZOL LEBb 180.52 
Level eho Hollidaysbure. Seung cae Oia 3.72 miles} - 146.71 

Totalitally es) 1398.71 





In conformity with resolutions of the Board, eighteen miles of 
the grading on the eastern and fifteen on the western ends of the 
Road were placed under contract in July last. In November the con-. 
tracts upon the eastern division were extended to Lewistown, and 
on the 17th ult., to Huntingdon, together with a few miles of 
heavy work along the Little Juniata, embracing altogether 106 miles. 

Very little of the grading, on the western division, has been exe- 
cuted, as there appeared to be no sufficient reason for pressing that 
portion of the Road until the means of the Company would justify 
a larger expenditure upon it than they have heretofore. 

The work upon the eastern division has been retarded from the 
scarcity of labor. Time seems to be required to collect the neces- 
sary force upon the line. With the exception, however, of the 
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Susquehanna bridge, the grading will be prepared for the super- 
structure, to Lewistown, this year. The masonry of that important 
job was first allotted to contractors. The principal of the firm, 
though highly recommended by the officers of the Reading Rail- 
toad, proved unequal to the task he had undertaken, and their 
contract was abandoned. In consequence, the remnant of last 
Season, after the contract was let, was mostly lost. 


The work has been re-let to Holman, Simons and Burke, who 

have carried it forward satisfactorily. The prevalence of high 
water, since the season for laying masonry commenced, has pre- 
vented as much progress, at this time, as could have been desired; 
but we still entertain hopes that it will be completed before the 
ensuing winter. If this is accomplished, the Road can be opened 
to Lewistown next spring. Under any ordinary circumstances 
it will be finished to Huntingdon (9814 miles) by the close of 
navigation in 1849—a point as low down as we may anticipate a 
profitable use of the Road from. 
_ Our arrangements have been made with a view to the comple- 
tion of the Road to the Allegheny Portage, early in the spring 
of 1850. An earlier period could not be fixed, owing to the magni- 
‘tude of some of the work on the Little Juniata; a portion of which, 
‘embracing the tunnel, through a point of Tussey’s mountain, was 
located and contracted for last December, to avoid delay and a pre- 
mature expenditure of capital on the lighter work, which would 
have followed a general letting of the whole Road at that time, or 
“since, even if it could have been prepared for contract in season. 


i If sufficient means shall be obtained to prosecute the western 

‘division, I would recommend that the heavy portions of the work, 

between the Conemaugh and the confluence of Brush and Turtle 

“creeks, should be placed under contract, together with the grading, 

“continuously from the Portage road to the point of divergence of 

“the line from that river towards Pittsburg, if the Conemaugh route 
is adopted. 

When the connection is made with the Portage Railroad, from 
the east, there will then be a continuous railroad from Philadelphia 
to Johnstown, 282 miles in length, and, if opened at the same time 
to near Blairsville, it will be extended to 310 miles, with only 43 
miles of turnpike thence to Pittsburg, or 75 miles of canal naviga- 
tion, giving a line of communication, with the Ohio river, far su- 
r perior to any railroad route existing, or any that will at that time 


a 
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be built. On freight destined to the interior of Ohio but one tran-- 
shipment will then be necessary. The canal boats, loaded at the: 
terminus of the Road, can be conveyed to any point upon the: 
Ohio canal. 


If your Road possesses no other source of revenue than the local | 
travel and transportation of the rich and populous region to be 
traversed by it—secured, as it will be, from competing lines by 
natural barriers stretching out on either side from the Susquehanna 
to the Potomac—they would be sufficient to justify its construc- 
tion. The influence of the Pennsylvania canal has called into ac- 
tivity all the elements necessary to render the enterprise profitable, 
and, in consequence, it will be more successful with that improve- 
ment, as a pioneer rival, than if it was now to enter upon an un- 
occupied field. Whatever may be the effect of your work upon the 
business of the canal—and I do not believe it will be injurious— 
there can be no doubt but that it will add very materially to the 
revenues of the Commonwealth. 


Important as the local sources of revenue are to the Company, 
they will afford but a limited amount of business compared with 
that to be derived from the great West. The route of your iim- 
provement is directly on the line that would be most desirable for 
a railroad to pass from St. Louis, or the confluence of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, through the center of the wealth and en- 
terprise of the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic. With a map of 
the Union before you, it will be found to be impossible to draw a 
line upon it that would accommodate so large an amount of popula- 
tion, or an equal extent of fertile country. 


Through the broad bed of mountains that divide the Atlantic 
from the Western States—traversed by our route for 190 miles— 
natural gorges are found, cutting all of them to their bases, except 
the Allegheny, which is passed with comparatively easy gradients, 
and without encountering difficulties of a very unusual character. 
These favorable features of the country give to us a line which is 
the shortest and best that can be obtained between these sections 
of the Union, and insures to the Company the whole of the travel 
and light transportation, with much of the heavy trade, destined 
to Philadelphia and points north of this city, of the vast region 
between a line along the southern shores of Lake Erie, touching 
Lake Michigan, and extending to the far West, and the immediate 
valley of the Ohio river. The distance from Cleveland to New 
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York being 80 miles shorter by this route than by the New York 
and Erie Railroad, much of the travel embarked upon the lakes 


for that city from the north and west must also be diverted to this 
line. | 


In view of these circumstances, can a reasonable doubt be en- 
tertained by any one as to the profitableness of the stock of the 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad Company? Its natural position must give 
to it more than sufficient business to make it yield large profits. 
Indeed, I confidently advance the opinion that when the Road shall 
have been completed that it will not be a question “whether it will 
pay an interest on its cost,” but to what point the rates of freight 
and passage shall be reduced to give the Company ample reve- 
nues and at the same time make the work most extensively useful 
to the public. 


Dividends from its revenue can be made of 6, 8 or 10 per cent. 
by changing the rates of freight and passage, at the discretion of 
the Directors. 


From some experience in the management of the business of 
other roads, much less favorably situated than this, I feel no hesi- 
tation in making this prediction. I look upon the result as one 
upon which there can be no doubt entertained. 


The inquiry may be made, “If this Road must prove a profitable 
investment, why other works in Pennsylvania, favorably locate 
have not yielded remunerating dividends to their proprietors? In 
reply it can be stated that there is no important work, leading from 
Philadelphia, that ought not now to divide large profits, if their 
‘stock and funded debts exhibited a fair cash value of the property 
represented. - Most, if not all, of these works, were commenced 
with inadequate capital, for the object in view, and oe 
anxiety of the stockholders to realize the large profits promise on 
their completion, and the public to enjoy the use of the improve- 
ment, they have been pressed forward faster than true economy, 
or the funds of the company, would justify. Engagements were 
made, relying upon fortune, or accident, to provide the non 
meet them. These resources failing, they were thrown upon 
mercy of either the contractors oF the money lender. And, Fae a 
quence, the cost of the works has been rolled up 2 ah ae ee 
anticipated, and, in many cases, debts incurred, under Ne De a 
of the moment, in the most objectionable shape, to meet w 
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whole of the receipts of the companies have necessarily been mort 
gaged. ; 
€, 
7 


ce 


In New England, and also in New York—where railroads hav 
in many cases, been deprived of the privilege of carrying freightal 
judiciously located roads have invariably paid well. Their suc 
cess has not been caused by the exercise of any peculiar skill or 
economy in their management, as generally supposed, for, in this 
respect, though they stand deservedly high, there is none that con-| 
duct their business, under all circumstances, with as much economy 
as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, or some other southern com> 
panies. j 
In closing this communication it gives me much pleasure to) 
acknowledge the zealous and cordial co-operation that I have | 








ceived from my Associate and Assistant Engineers in carrying on 
the important work that you have committed to our charge. ; 
Respectfully submitted, by $ 

Your obedient servant, 

J. EDGAR THOMSON, ; 

Chief Engineer. i 

Note.—By way of “Then and Now” contrast, the income account of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the year ending June 30, 1909, 
from Interstate Commerce Commission Bulletin No. 5 is subjoined. j 


Revenues and Expenses of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the 
year ending June 30, 1909. 


7 

INGILESso petatied: 3a ciscamepecistepaucte abe ots Oaelarapee wesw eat ee ee 4,087 
Operating revenues ................ ik yes SRL bis esse eco ae $138,449,119 
Peomarceight ae ates ace ae oe oe $100,356,160 
asschwera wee a4 c ease nee 28,774,281 : 

Other transportation .............. 8,438,972 
INon-fransportation®..0.4 0.0% ea = 879,706 ] 
Qperatine eExpenseSs atic cn iccchloe us « JAGn see ie ee ee 97,107,751 
For Maintenance of Way and ; 
Stritctures ea ase omer eae ees $16,503,246 
Maintenance of equipment.......... 27,225,887 . 
Grates S0 Aer, hs. tea mee eet 1,844,365 . 
Mransportation tance skate eine eee 48,064,176 | 
GGeiveralemGon ...< dios ee ee AEE 3,470,077 | 
iINctoperating: Tevennew cod .teickees oe ela rae eee 41,341,368 : 
Tiare shi tat Cae hoses CS ae. dec oun MOR eee ee 2,370,314 


*Exclusive of some $1,790,000 taxes paid on leased lines. 


Observe that the amount expended on maintenance of way and structures in 1909 was more than 
double the total estimated cost of the road from Harrisburg to Pittsburg in 1848. : 
The amount expended during the calendar year 1909 in revision of grades and alignment, and for 
additional tracks, yards and other terminal facilities, abolition of grade crossings and improvement of 
eaulpipent was $5,581,809, exclusive of $4,000,000 applied towards construction of New York Terminal 
xtension. © ; 
This road as it exists today is a living monument to the sound policy of the American railway” 

practice of a dollar for improvements for every dollar of dividends. ‘ 
j 


i 
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RAILWAYS AND THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
By James J. HILt. 


[On the occasion of the completion of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Ry., connecting Portland with British Columbia, Mr. Hill 
delivered three noteworthy addresses at Portland, November 6, 
1908, at Tacoma November 9 and Seattle November 10. The 
speech at Portland was.an earnest plea for a more intelligent and 
economical cultivation and conservation of the vast agricultural 
resources of the Pacific northwest; the other two related largely to 
the part played by the railways in the development of that terri- 
tory. The portions of these addresses which follow are taken from 
the full reports which appeared in the Seattle and Tacoma news- 
papers the next days. ] 

MR. HILL AT SEATTLE. 
After Mr. Hill had been introduced and warmly applauded as the 

“Empire Builder,’ who had been intimately associated with the de- 

velopment of the northern tier of states from the Lakes to the Pacific 


Ocean, and he had acknowledged his obligation to the indomitable — 


spirit of Seattle and its people, he began his address by disclaiming 
the ownership of the Great Northern railway. “Fifteen thousand 
people own it,” said he. “The average holding is about 120 shares. 
Over 6,000 women are owners in the Great Northern railway, and 
I have to manage their affairs.” Then he proceeded : 

“Tt is three years since I was here, and I never expected that 
three months would pass without my coming to Seattle, but three 
years have passed and what do I find? I think the city in three 
years has doubled. I think it has doubled in everything that goes to 
make a city. Just look at the streets lined with commercial houses 
which would be a credit to any city in the world. It is far beyond 


what I expected to find, and I think that Seattle has a future. Seattle 
is entitled to her growth, and if the same spirit that has moved her 
citizens in the past continues, if the mantle of the older men falls on 

the shoulders of the younger men, Seattle cannot help but thrive. You — 


have behind you one of the richest states in the Union; one of the 


very richest. 
* * * * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS. 
_ “Now, to come back to the relation of the railway to the develop- 
ment of the country. Next to the cultivation of the soil itself, in the 
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amount of money invested and in the importance to all the people, 
is the railway property of this country. It is on a little different 
basis, I am sorry to say, from the general attitude of the public, from 
any other property. From what Judge Burke says as to the Golden 
Rule, if you can have it fairly applied, it would make our hearts glad. 


“We frequently hear about railroad watered stock. It is a hack- 
. neyed phrase which is used with which to catch gudgeons, and it 
has caught a great many. Now, let us see. You can open a bank— 
five of us sitting here, if we had the money, could open a bank, put 
up the building and draw our checks, and that is disposed of. We 
have a million or a million and a half of capital, and, conducting 
the business of the bank within the law applied to bankers, we can 
earn any dividend we like, and we can divide it, even up to 40 or 50 
per cent., and it has been done, and nobody finds any fault. Now, 
we might start a manufacturing establishment and we can divide 
any profits that we can legally make up to 40 or 50 or 100 per cent., 
or we can start a mercantile establishment and conduct it so as to 
bring any profit—there is no limit so long as we are within the laws 
of trade. But take the railroad. 


“Now, remember, you can run your manufacturing establishment 
twenty-four hours a day, or you can run it one day in the week, or 
you can run it half the time and you can close it and it will not 
affect you, or you need not run it at all; and if you do not like the 
business you can dispose of it. You can liquidate your bank and go 
out of business; and so with the mercantile establishment, you can 
close it at any time. But when you have invested your money ina 
railway, you have undertaken an obligation to serve the public; you 
have taken a business risk that is greater than the business risk of 
any other business in the world. If you do not run it, move your 
trains with regularity, move your trains so as to accommodate the 
business, the courts will appoint a receiver and will issue receiver's 
certificates to an extent that would wipe out your investment. If 
there were anything left they would hand it back, but the chances 
are altogether that if you could not make it pay the receiver could 
not. 

RAILROAD BIGGEST RISK. 


“Now, I mention this simply to show that the business risk in 
building or operating a railway is greater than it is in any other 
business. There is nothing guaranteed, and sometimes you are told 
what appliances you may use; you are told what you must not use; 
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you are told whom you can hire, and you are told when you can 
discharge him, and it has been at least hinted as to what you should 
‘pay him—what his wages and condition of work shall be. So that 
the only privilege that was left for the railroads was to pay the bills. 
‘That they are always expected to do, and it would be a great disap- 
pointment if they were not able to. 

“In the section of this country, the portion of this country east of 
Chicago, I do not know anywhere north of the Ohio River, where 
a railroad, built with the greatest care and economy, could pay one 
per cent on its cost; that is, a new road, built between any of the 
large cities of the west to the large cities of the east, paying the 
present price of .real estate and terminals and the cost of construc- 
tion, the cost of eliminating great profits, the cost of the necessary 
expenditure of money to make life and limb safe. 

“Take, for instance, a railroad from New York to Chicago. I 
had curiosity enough to inquire from the leading real estate man 
who was getting the additional property for the New York Central, 
their terminals, what it would cost from Thirty-eighth street to 
Harlem River, a narrow strip of blocks on the East Side, say ten 
blocks, from Thirty-eighth to Forty-eighth street, to be used as a 
terminal. He told me it ought to be secured for $200,000,000, but 
he would not like to take the contract. Now, follow that up 
through Albany and Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo and Erie and 
Cleveland and on to Chicago, and if you can get into Chicago and 
get out of New York with any reasonable cost I want to say that 
when your road was finished, at the present rate, it could not pay 
1 per cent. on what it cost in money. 

NO ROOM FOR MORE ROADS. 


“Now, what chance is there for more roads between New York 
and Chicago, or between any Atlantic city and any large city in the 
west? During the ten Years from 1898 to 1908 the railroad mileage 
in the United States increased about 24% per cent., the passenger 
business increased 125 per cent., and the freight business increased 
148 per cent. The additional burden was placed on the rail- 
ways, with an increase of over 148 per cent. in the tons moved. 
What is it costing the Pennsylvania road to get into the City of 
New York? I do not know the exact figures, but I havé seen 
it estimated from time to time at one hundred millions of 
dollars to secure passenger facilities in the City of New York. 
When I think of these things and see what you have here I think 
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that we have reason to congratulate ourselves, and I think that we 
had a narrow escape from being compelled to do our business west of 
Commercial street in place of where we are today. There are no 
places that I know of today where there is any room or any use for 
any other large railway enterprise. 
“The Milwaukee & St. Paul are coming to the Coast—and we are 
glad they are there. At different times, when people largely inter- 
ested in that enterprise talked with me, I said, ‘By all means build | 
to the Coast; extend your road—if you do not, somebody who has 
more enterprise than you will take the business and will keep it on 
their own rails and you will not get a share of it.’ But when that | 
enterprise is finished, I do not know, north of the Platte River, where 
there is room for another railroad or occasion for one. There will be 
branches built, and they are necessary for the development of the 
country. You had expended, and there is being expended now, a 
very large sum during the last two years. . 
“The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, within the State — 
of Washington, have spent millions of dollars between Portland 
and Spokane. It ought not to frighten you; it will not wipe you 
out ; you have your roots deep in the ground and they will stay there. 
TACOMA IS WAKING. | 
“Now, I find in summing up the present population of the new 
country between Blaine and Vancouver—Portland is on the other | 
side of the Columbia, although, fortunately, the state line does not 
limit our commerce or our right to trade with each other—there are 
over 700,000 people living on the line of the railway between Blaine 
and Vancouver. Portland claims 200,000, and I feel sure that she 
must be near that figure. Portland has grown rapidly, and I think 
possibly the young men have taken a sheet out of your book. There 
was a time when they were altogether too wealthy in Portland. 
Every man had business of his own to attend to and was so deeply 
engaged in it that he overlooked the business of the city. They did 
not take hold. You could come there if you were willing to bear all 
the expense and take what you could get. But Portland has had an 
awakening, and I believe that Portland, notwithstanding its remote- | 
ness from the sea, will have a good growth. It has a good country 
behind it and there is no reason why it should not have a good 
growth. 
“Another city down here where we were beautifully entertained 
last night, Tacoma—I remember when we came out here they really 
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did not need us and we did not want to force ourselves on them, 
and so we stayed right here. But I think, and I hope, that Tacoma is 
getting its eyes open and that it wants more railways. We don’t ask 
much; we want the privilege of a place for foothold, a place to do 
our business at our own expense; and I think that we will probably 
~ succeed in getting it—I hope so. 


GROWTH PLEASES HIM. 

“T wanted to come back to your city here. I was more than sur- 
prised at your growth and I am more than gratified. I rather gath- 
ered that you had grown fast and that possibly you wanted a resting 
spell, but I don’t see that there is any rest for you now. I think 
that you will go on as you have begun, and I was more than glad to 
see what you are doing in the way of adjusting your street grades. 
It is inexpensive; the burden may be hard upon some people, and 
difficult to carry, but it will cost infinitely less to do it now than in 
five or ten years, after those streets were lined with buildings that 
had cost a great deal of money and you could not afford to throw 
them away. Lay your foundations right and the structure will take 
care of itself. 

“It will grow by degrees, and, when it is finished it will be part of 
a complete whole and you will be glad you did it. We have a good 
many communities to take care of along our railway, and with every 
one of them we have always the feeling that their prosperity means 
our prosperity. They have to earn the money before they can pay it 
to us, and what they do pay us we think is a small part; but we 

~ expect the railway business must depend upon close management and 
small savings. 


“Take the dividend of the Great Northern railway. Three copper 
cents in moving a ton of freight ten miles pays our dividends. A ton 
of freight on a country road would be a fair load for a farmer’s 
wagon, and ten miles would be a fair day’s work if he returned the 
same night. We do that. Our dividend amounts to about 3 cents 
—a little less than three copper cents—for moving that load of 
freight. We find that we have neither poisoned the air nor the water 
and you have all the highways that you had before we came, but we 
give you a better one and a cheaper one. 


MUST HAVE MONEY. 


“And remember that you never can injure the railway without 
injuring yourselves. The railway has only two sources from which 
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to get money. It must either earn it or borrow it, and if it borrows, 
and borrows judiciously, the rate of interest ought not to be high, 
but whatever it is, high or low, you pay it. Sometimes people who do 
not know better think that they are serving a good cause to stick the 
railway—the company is rich—a personal injury case or something 
of that kind—but it is a railway and they can afford it—stick them. 
Now, who pays the bill? Can we charge that up to the construction 
of a station? 

“It is a part of the expense, and the law says that you must pay 
us for the use of our property enough to pay our expenses and our 
taxes, and a reasonable return upon the investment, so that all is 
charged in your bills. 

“We had in one thriving city on the Great Northern, I recall, a suit 
for $20,000. A young brakeman stumbled against a pile of cinders 
that it was represented the trackmen threw out from between the 
rails and poured water upon it, and it froze in the winter and was 
solid, and as he was running alongside of his train he stumbled and 
fell and was injured—some great injury to the spine that wrecked 
his entire nervous system, and we inquired and found out how the 
coal got there, and our experience and education have made us suspi- 
cious; we took the cinders to the laboratory and had them analyzed 
and absolutely they were anthracite, and there never was a ton of 
anthracite coal burned in a locomotive in the State of Minnesota; we 
followed it up and we found that the man who brought the suit—a 
professional suit bringer—had, with a brakeman and his own son, 
taken the cinders from his own office and piled them there and 
poured water on them. Now, I speak of that just as an illustration 
of some applications of that Golden Rule. 


COMPARES RAILWAY COST. 


“Your future growth will depend on yourselves hereafter, as it has 
largely depended upon your own efforts in the past. The commerce 
going to and from the Pacific Coast cities by the sea is being largely 
carried in foreign bottoms. There was a time when the American 
nation was a nation of seafaring men, but that does not apply any 
longer, and I am sorry that that is so. I believe that the people of 
the United States, I believe that the genius of the country is just 
as able to carry upon the sea as upon the land. As matters stand 
today, any bay or inlet where a foreign flag can force its way inland 
into our country they can call to us to drop the bundle and they take 
it from us and we can’t help ourselves. Now, we ought to be able 
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_to help ourselves, for on the land we pacer so far Braids the 
others that there is no comparison. 

“In Great Britain their average railway cost! is ‘$234,000 per mile. 
In the United States it is a little less than $60,000° per mile. In 
Germany it is about $110,000, in France about $140,000,"in Austria 
_ about the same. Now let us see what they do with their two hiindred 
and thirty-four thousand dollar macHine and their one hundred and 
ten and one hundred and forty. In Great Britain they move an” 
average of five hundred thousand ton miles.to the mile of road at 
a cost of $2.16 for every hundred miles. In Germany they move 
about seven hundred thousand ton miles at a cost of a trifle under 
_ $1.36 for every hundred miles. In France 450,000 ton miles at a cost 
_ of $1.40 for every hundred miles. In Austria the cost is $1.50 for 
moving a ton of freight a hundred miles, and in the United States the 

cost is 74 cents and a fraction. 
. ; AGAINST SHIP SUBSIDY. 

“Now we in the United States move the business for less than 
half the average cost of Europe. We pay from twice to four times 
the rate of wages, and we do it with an investment of about a third 
of their average. If we can do that on land, why can’t we do it on 
the sea? I know that if the ships of the United States had the same 
care and the same opportunity that the ships of other nations have 
they would do it, and until then no subsidy, no ship subsidy, will 
ever enable them to compete with other business, because in principle 
it is wrong to tax all the business of the country—to put your hand 
into the public treasury and hand out to one particular business a 
‘cash subsidy in order that it may live. 

“T want to tell you that a steamship line that cannot live without 
a cash subsidy will make a mighty, mighty lean race with one. It 
ought to rest on a business foundation. That is the only reason for 
running ships, because they can be made to pay, and if we can 
make our railways pay and work at the low rates that the railways 
in the United States do carry and pay the scale of wages that they 
do pay, why can’t we succeed on the high seas? Jf we can't, let us 
hand that business over to somebody who will do it cheaper and 
better; but I don’t feel that the case is a hopeless one, but, on the 
other hand, I do feel that it would only limit the efforts of those | 
who were trying to make and to build up a merchant marine for the 
United States; it would only limit their efforts to extend a subsidy 
to a few ships engaged in the business. 
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FOREIGNERS GET SUBSIDY. 

“IT remember on one.oceasion that I went home from here and 
there was no tonnage to move the stuff we had to send to the Orient. 
Absolutely no tosnage was available, and when I got home there was 
a receptioti.to one of our public men, and the late Senator Mark 
Hanna was there. I took up in a few remarks the question of a 
subsidy, and I said, ‘If we are going to have one, let us pay a subsidy 
‘for something that is going to do us some good. Let us pay a ton- 
nage on the actual products that reach a new market.’ 


“That would have done some good. The tonnage of the products 
that does not reach a new market, we. wouldn’t have anything to 
pay on that, and on that that does we could afford to pay. Now, we 
were driven out of the business on the Atlantic, but we might retain 
a hold upon the business of this ocean. Immediately there was a 
scheme for Congress for an appropriation, I think of $9,000,000, for 
ship subsidies, and they found that 80 per cent. of it would go to one 
line, under the bill that was being then drawn—and that line on the 
Atlantic Ocean—and I know that the men and most of the officers 
lived on the other side of the Atlantic, and the stock was owned on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Now that would not build up a 
merchant marine for us. 


“A company over there has disposed of this old boat to our people 
and taken what new money they got and built new boats. That was 
all and that was celebrated—a portion of that was celebrated as the 
inauguration of a new merchant marine for the United States. 
Think of it! 


“But some of our statesmen were wise enough to believe that it 
was going to succeed, but it did not. It fell-ingloriously. When we 
have a merchant marine it will be because there is a reason for it. 
But until that time comes, just put up with the business that we can 
get, and let the others carry it who can carry it lower and better than 
we can in this country. 


“But bear this in mind: That all your great harbors in the country 
when compared with the railroad yards sink into insignificance in 
the tonnage that they move. I think that, in Seattle, I would be safe 
in saying that twenty tons are moved by rail where one goes by 
water, unless you can count saw logs. And I had occasion to look up 
St. Louis. The Mississippi at St. Louis has from eight to twelve 
feet of water for nearly nine months in the year and boats run in 
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and out of St. Louis, and we are all anxious to make a deep water 
channel from there to New Orleans. 
. “Now, in looking up the amount, I found that, notwithstanding 
they had from eight to twelve feet of water for nine months in the 
“year, or about nine months, less than 1 per cent. of the tonnage that 
came into St. Louis moved by water; and out of over 1,500,000 tons 
of coal—and if there is any article among all the shipments that could 
be moved by water easily and cheaply it would be coal—not one ton 
of coal moved out of St. Louis by water last year. 
“There is a scheme to spend the public money and create a channel 
fourteen feet deep to the levees at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and there are plans to lath and plaster the bottoms of a great many 
other streams throughout the country, and so many that in order to 
get any appropriation for an enterprise of great national merit, it is 
necessary to divide up and load it down with a lot of appropriations. 
These make what is known as the pork barrel, the river and harbor 
bill. They load it down with the various enterprises that have no 
value to anybody, streams on which the government is called to 
spend more money than all the boats would bring if sold at auction, 
and in some cases where there have been no boats run for ten years. 





LEADS WORLD IN TONNAGE. 

“They say they ought to regulate the railroads. Now, when you 
come to consider the matter practically, I would rather have a rail- 
road alongside of a navigable river, or a river with six or eight or 
ten feet of water in it, than to have it far away from the river. A 
box car will beat any ten-foot channel in the world, but when we get 
twenty or twenty-five-foot channels, the box car is not in it in 
bulky freight. You have got to have depth of water. 

“Some years ago I built six freight steamers on the Great Lakes, 

and they were considered whales in their day. They could carry 
3,000 tons. Today a Jake steamer and a double channel through 
‘the Soo Canal carries 12,000 tons, and has two additional firemen 
and one deckhand, and that is all the additional crew. 

“Sometime I would like to have the city council of the City of 
Seattle, if they had the time, run down to the head of Lake Superior, 
and see what is the greatest port in the matter of tons moved in the 
world. London was, and Duluth and Superior a few years ago were 

trailing along fifth or sixth place; but last year it took first place 
with the cities of the world, and it handled more tonnage than any 
other city. London had 30,000,000 tons and Duluth had 34,000,000. 
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“Now, to show the enormous importance of that load of tonnage, 
that tonnage that is greater than any other city in the world, I 
undertake to say, and do say, that there are not 1,000 people, men, 
women and children, connected directly or indirectly, with moving 
that traffic between the land and the water in both directions. There 
is such a thing as doing a very large business without a harbor at all. 

SEATTLE SPIRIT WINS. 

“Although as: far as foreign commerce is concerned, as far as 
business is concerned, when we get to the seaside, we have to hand 
it over to the ships. It must be done. But the great business is 
done in the railroad yards. I would not be without the harbor—far 
from it, but don’t feel that the harbor is going to make you, and 
don’t feel as a gentleman in public life in Washington, when a friend 
of mine talking with him said, ‘You won’t get any more railways 
built along the policies you advocate.’ ‘Oh, well,’ he said, ‘we have 
got them, we have got them.’ And he was a member of the house 
committee of interstate commerce, a rather dangerous statement for 
him to make.” 

AT TACOMA. 


In his address at the banquet of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce on the preceding evening (November 9), Mr. Hill dwelt 
especially on the intimate relation of railway and agriculture inter- 
ests. Among other things he said: 

“The question of terminals means a great deal to a railroad and it 
is getting to be more and more full of meaning every year. Some 
cities, and large cities, today have all the railroads they will ever 
get, simply on account of the difficulty in getting terminals. I 
think the Northern Pacific terminals today—I think to buy them 
on the entire system—would cost more money than to grade the 
whole road, and I do not know but what it would cost more than to 
grade and put the rails down. That is a condition and, remember, 
that you pay the freight. 

* * ** * * 
WILL SOON NEED ALL THE WHEAT WE RAISE. 


“Within a comparatively short time, I will say that within six 
years, I will go on record, you won’t send many cargoes of wheat 
from Tacoma by sea, simply because the United States wants every 
bushel that will be raised within the United States to feed her own 
people, and will pay you more money for it. If they didn’t pay you 
more money for it, it would go to the foreigner, but our own people 
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will pay more money for it and take it somewhere and grind it into 
flour. If you look for greater avenues or greater economy in trans- 
portation, but it will cease to go out as wheat. I will give you an 
illustration and you can draw your own conclusions as well as I 
can: In 1882 the United States raised 504,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and we had 52,000,000 people and we exported somewhere between 
175,000,000 and 200,000,000 bushels” Twenty-five years later, in 
1907, we raised 634,000,000 bushels. We increased in that twenty- 
five years a little less than 25 per cent. in our wheat yield, or 
130,000,000 bushels. 

“Our population increased 64 per cent., and converging lines meet 
somewhere. Now, if we had 90,000,000 of people—and we have be- 
tween 88,000,000 and 90,000,000 this year—and use six and a half 
bushels per capita, it would take 585,000,000 bushels for bread and 
seed. Professor Rogers, of the Minnesota Agricultural College, puts 
our consumption for bread and seed for the last few years at a trifle 
over or a trifle under seven bushels. I think he uses ten years for 
his average, and I use twenty-five to get an average of about six 
bushels and forty pounds, and I call it six and one-half bushels. 

“On last year’s crop, with 634,000,000, we have had about 
59,000,000 bushels to sell and we sold about 80,000,000. What is 
the result? After the 15th of January wheat was higher in Minne- 
apolis than it was in Chicago, even up to the first of August, and 
part of the time it was higher than it was in New York, because 
they wanted it to make a loaf of bread to feed our people at home. 
“We have not the great margin that we used to have. The seed 
on last year’s crop went down to 59,000,000 bushels and, if my 
figures are equal to Professor Rogers’—and he is a professor of 
agriculture in the Agricultural College and maybe he has more time 
to look these questions up more carefully—but with his figures we 
hadn’t a bushel to sellf Suppose we had 60,000,000 bushels to sell, 
and we are increasing in population at the rate of 2,000,000 per 
year, our natural figure is between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000, and 
allow 700,000 for immigration, not eleven, twelve, thirteen or four- 
teen as we have been having, but say seven and by 1950 you will 
have in the United States, it figures out to be accurate, 208,000,000, 
but suppose we have 200,000,000, it might.come by 1945, or 1947, 
or it might be in 1955, but about that time we will have 200,000,000 
people, and if they use six and a half bushels per capita for bread 
and seed, it would take 1,300,000,000 bushels to feed them. 
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PROBLEM OF THE WHEAT. 

“That is a little more than twice what you are raising today, and_ 
you haven’t any new fields to put a new plow in. From 1882, when 
we raised 504,000,000 bushels of wheat, following that time more 
than half of Minnesota, all the northern part of Minnesota, was_ 
brought under the plow, all of North Dakota, all of South Dakota, 
all of the state of Washington and all of Oregon, except 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 bushels raised in 1882, more than half of California, 
two-thirds or three-quarters in Kansas and Nebraska, a large part, 
practically all of Oklahoma or the Indian Territory and a large part 
of Texas, and take what was raised in 1907 on the new fields that 
were opened up, any new territory after 1882, and you will find that 
it is approaching 300,000,000 bushels, but the increase in the whole 
country in that twenty-five years was only 130,000,000 bushels, so 
that the old fields fell off about 170,000,000 bushels. 

“Are we increasing our yield per acre? By no manner of means. 
It has been a steady and uniform decline for the past thirty years. 
Now, we have as good wheat fields as there are anywhere on the 
continent, and they will be made better. I am not a disciple of 
Malthus, because Malthus was an honest man no doubt, but when 
he wrote he did not understand the science of modern agriculture 
or the adaptation of the soil or of the seed to the soil, or the com- 
mercial value of a correct analysis of the soil and the adaptation 
‘of the soil nor its commercial value as suited to the crop it is best 
fitted for. All these things we have learned, and while you are 
teaching your young people let me advise you that the school that is 
most entitled to your care and the school that will do the most for 
the state in every place and will turn out men and women as they 
have always in industry and intelligence and everything else that goes’ 
to make good citizenship, the school attended by the boy on the 
farm is certainly as good as the best. 

“When your forests are cut and hauled away, and sold to some- 
body else you have then, and we will give you a perennial forest, a 
crop every year of great value too. But we ought to be able to take 
care of our land and we will. I have no doubt about the future. 
We will do what other people have been compelled to do. In 1790, 
Great Britain was down to fourteen bushels. We are down to 
thirteen and nine-tenths now, average. They took the question up 
and it was much easier for them to control, as far as territory was" 
concerned, because the territory was small, in the hands of a few 
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land owners, mostly rented, and they faced conditions compelling the 
land owner to sttb-fallow, and fertilize and carry one crop year after 
year. They appointed a royal commission and that royal commis- 
.sion went to work jointly. We have a royal commission, too, and 
they are able men. One is a professor at Cornell and another is 
a publisher of books in New York, and another is Mr. Pinchot, 
who is doing a great deal of work, but he is overrun with the work 
he has to do. This commission is to report in time for the meeting 
of Congress. Now, bear this in mind, Great Britain started in 1790 
trying to keep the people on the land. The landlord was afraid of 
the great drift of the agricultural people to the colonies and the new 
republic, the United States at that time. The new republic was 
‘going to impoverish them, and leave them without any rent rolls. 
They went to work intelligently and in 1810 and 1811 Sir Humphrey 
David, the foremost scientist of his time, delivered most intelligent 
lectures on the qualities of the soil. In forty or fifty years after they 
started they had gotten their yield up to an average of twenty-five 
bushels per acre. Last year, it was 32.2. Starting at fourteen we 
ought to get up in place of 13.9 or 14, we ought to be able to get up 
to 28 or 30, and if we do we will have grain to feed our 200,000,000 
people and to spare, and what do I hear? ‘Some more, and then 
some?’ Now in going over those questions, I am not worrying about 
the future of the country. I have more confidence in it today, the 
day for cheap wheat has left the United States, not to return, and 
we can stand that. This land, this side of the range, you can devote 
to better uses than raising wheat. I do not know why you should not 
get returns, as I said, that would equal 10 per cent. on $2,000 per 
acre. You can doit. There is no question as to that.” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS AND THEIR NEEDS 


BY 
Joun F. WALLACE. 


Abstract of Address before Southern Commercial Congress 
Washington, D: C., Dec. 7 and 8, 1908. 


This question has been extensively treated by leading railroad 
men, statesmen and Press of the South, and admirably covered 
by addresses on numerous occasions before various audiences 
throughout the South. 

I therefore feel that the southern railroad situation is gradually 
becoming better understood, not only by the public at large, but 
by the railway men of the South, who are jointly appreciative of 
the fact that the greatest need of southern railroads is the confidence 
and support of the communities through which they run and serve. 

Therefore, my remarks will be few, and are made in order that 
certain fundamentals may be read into the record of this convention. 

For the purposes of this address the South is described as that 
portion of the United States lying south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi. 

Shortly after the close of the Civil war, the South realizing the 
changed order of things, accepted the situation in the spirit of 
American manhood and started on a new era of industrial and 
commercial development. 

One of the first necessities was a comprehensive system of trans- 
portation facilities. The railroads, which prior to the Civil war had 
compared favorably with those in the, North, at its close were - 
practically bankrupt financially and physically, and were more the 
shadow than the substance of what they should have been. 

Southerners with brains and energy, starting with 11,587 miles 
of detached, dilapidated and crippled railways, immediately com- 
menced to lay the foundation of the present industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity in the South by constructing its lines of railway. 

The efforts of these men and the confidence they were able to 
inspire in northern and foreign capital are best illustrated by the 
fact that today the South is served with 46,434 miles of railroad, 
serving eleven states, twenty million people, and representing a 
total investment in round numbers of two billion dollars. 
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Of these 46,434 miles of railroads only 1,134 miles approximately, 
or 2% percent, are double track. It is possible that the next ten 
years will see at least one-fourth, or over ten thousand, additional 
miles of second track. 

It must be borne in mind that while transportation is the burden. 

bearer of both production and commetce, it is only able to perform 
the full and complete measure of its functions when properly 
nourished and assisted by finance. 
_ In ancient days the birth of civilization started with the ability 
to preserve food products. This grew from the temporary neces- 
sity of accumulating sufficient food to last from one chase to 
another, or to enable journeys to be performed or winter climates 
endured, to the storage of vast quantities of food to enable nations 
to survive years of famine, as was exemplified by the storage of 
grain in Egypt in the days of Joseph, which period history shows 
us was the crowning epoch of Egyptian civilization. 

Today the measure of our modern civilization is our transporta- 
tion facilities. Safe, efficient and rapid communication, and the 
economy of the world’s transportation systems, are binding the 
nations of the earth closer together day by day, and helping to 
create the conditions which will ultimately place the crown of accom- 
plishment upon our modern civilization. 


Coming back to the South, from which we have been temporarily 
led astray, it is self-evident to the careful observer that all the 
diverse interests of this section—agriculture, mining, manufacture, 
commerce and banking—are unavoidably and irrevocably bound up 
with the transportation facilities furnished and to be furnished by 
the railway systems ramifying its territory and performing a service 
for the South similar to that performed by the arteries and blood- 
vessels in the body of corporeal man. 


It is also apparent to the impartial observer that if the South 
is to reach its highest state of development its transportation facili- 
ties should not lag, but should lead the march of progress, and that 
this development should be stimulated in every possible way; and 
men of the South should never forget for a single moment that 
the needs of the railroads are the needs of the South. 


It has been our custom in America to anticipate future needs in 
transportation, and in a measure attempt to forestall and provide 
for them. 


ee 
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The policy of foreign countries has been practically the reverse. 
The railway systems of England have been constructed to take care 
of and supply a demand for transportation facilities that already 
existed. 

The railroads of the United States in the South and West have 
been projected and constructed, and to a great extent financed, by 
men whose inspiration was a firm belief in an unseen future and 
whose assets were largely composed of hope and an undying faith 
in the future development of their country. 

Now, the future demands for increased transportation facilities 
in the South are plainly indicated by past records, showing the 
growth of productive activities and the constant increase of tonnage 
to be moved. 


If these requirements are to be met, demand and supply must 
move forward hand in hand. Additional tonnage will justify in- 
creased facilities and increased facilities will stimulate still greater 
tonnage. = 

During the past 25 years the total products of the South, from 
agriculture, forest, mines and manufactures, have increased in valu- 
ation over 225 per cent. During the last five years of this period, 
ending in 1906, the increase has been 50 per cent. 

The common fallacy that a railroad is completed when opened for 
traffic has long since passed away, at least in the minds of intelli- 
gent men. 

The railroad of today is no sooner completed as a single track, 
than it becomes necessary to provide industrial spurs; additional or 
enlarged terminals; replace its temporary structures by permanent 
ones; widen its excavations; strengthen its embankments; provide 
passing tracks, additional shop facilities, enlarged passenger and 
freight stations, warehouses, elevators, docks and wharves at water 
terminals, additional tracks, heavier rail, rock ballast, elimination 
of curves, reduction of grades, block signals, elimination of grade 
crossings, heavier engines, larger and better cars, to the end that. 
the constantly growing requirements and exactions of modern traffic 
conditions may be met; all of which requires increased expenditures, 
which it is easily seen could not in any event be provided for out 
of earnings. 

During the next ten years the railroads of the South will require 
$1,000,000,000 to enable them to fully provide for the increased 
demands for transportation facilities, an average of $100,000,000 
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per annum. Including the estimated increased mileage and the 
present capital investment, the resulting average capitalization would 
amount to $53,000 per mile, being $20,000 per mile under the pres- 
ent average capitalization of all the railroads of the United States 
‘today, which is $73,000 per mile.* 

Meeting the requirements of the railroad situation in the South 
by the expenditure of a round billion® dollars during the next ten 
years, as outlined herein, would make the total investment in south- 
ern railways at the end of that period three billions of dollars on an 
estimated mileage of 56,000. 

It would require average earnings of $9,000 gross per mile per 
annum, with operating expenses at 70 per cent of the gross, to yield 
sufficient net income to provide a return of 5 per cent on this total 
investment. 

When these figures are compared with the present average gross 
earnings of the railroads of the United States, $11,400 per mile per 
annum, with an average cost of operation of $7,757 per annum, 
resulting in a ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings of 
68 per cent, the above estimates appear reasonable and conservative. 

Even if this expenditure is made and the results predicted ob- 
tained at the end of the ten-year period, southern railroads will still 
fall approximately 25 per cent short of yielding the present average 
gross earnings per mile per annum of the railroads of the United 
States today. 

To provide funds to meet these ever-growing and incessant de- 
mands for additional facilities, the railroad companies must neces- 
sarily be large borrowers. 

The prosperity of the South in the next decade, and in those to 
follow after, depends upon the ability of the owners and managers 
of southern railways to foresee and provide for future necessities, 
and upon the promptness with which the work is accomplished. 

The ability of railroads to construct these improvements, which 
are so essential to the future prosperity of the South, depends 
upon the willingness of capital to furnish the necessary funds for 
the purpose. 

While legislation may control and regulate the returns -upon in- 
vested capital, there is no process by which it can compel that invest- 
ment originally. While investment is easily retarded it is difficult 
to attract. 


' *This includes $15,000 per mile of duplicated capitals: alt 
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There is probably no form of capital investment more open to 
attack or more liable to depreciation through unfair or unwise legis- 
lation than the railway investments of today. 

While the speaker is a firm believer in the principles of govern- 
mental control and supervision over the corporate entities which 
have been created by the people and for the people, it must not be 
forgotten that every shield has its reverse, and that the exercise of 
such control and supervision must necessarily be along the lines 
of right and justice, which no mere legislative enactment can change. 
Any variance brings its own reward, which frequently spells disaster. 

The power to control, regulate and supervise necessarily carries 
with it responsibilities from which there can be no escape. 

Every tax, every restriction, every requirement which costs money 
or reduces revenue to our southern railroads is a tax which must 
ultimately be paid by the communities which they serve. ; 

The prosperity of the southern railroads and the prosperity of 
the South are irrevocably bound together, and the needs of the 
South are identical with the needs of the railroads. 

The basis of securing capital must necessarily be the ability of 
the borrower to inspire confidence in the lender that his capital will 
ultimately be returned to him intact, and that he will receive regu- 
larly and promptly adequate hire therefor. 

No section of our great country has such reputation for united 
action as the South. In political matters this unity of action for 
years has led to the designation “The Solid South.” 

What the railroads in this section need today is a solid South 
behind and beneath them; a solid South taking a calm and rational 
view of the immense factor the railways have been and always will 
be in the development of its future greatness. 

The recent reversion of sentiment in the State of Georgia, brought 
about by a calm and deliberate analysis of the present situation by 
the business men of that State, should be the keynote of the future 
action of the solid South. ; 

The adoption of a policy of fairness and liberality towards the 
railroad interests on behalf of all the Southern States, and the ability 
to convince the financial world that this action is sincere and genuine 
and will be permanent, is the great paramount need of the railroads 
of the South today. 

Prompt action along these lines will enable the railroad companies 
of this section to successfully compete in the markets of the world 
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for the capital needed to carry out the improvements outlined, and 
thus provide the facilities which will enable the producers of the 
South to ride the crest of the wave of coming prosperity. 


In its calls for capital the southern railroads must come into com- 
petition in the markets of the world, not only with the railroad 
requirements of the North, of the East and the West, but with all 
the lines of human industry and endeavor throughout the wide world. 

_The difference between the five or six per cent paid by southern 
railroads for the money which goes into their additional facilities or 
equipment, and the three or four per cent which may be yielded by 
the high-class world investments, is merely the gauge by which the 
confidence of the capitalist is measured in the integrity of his 
‘investments. 

Today it is difficult to secure money for railroad development, 
‘either South or North, at any ordinary rate of interest. Why? Is 
‘it because money is scarce? No. 

I can best answer this by a story of the panic of ’93, when a citizen 
of Chicago dropped into the office of Lyman Gage, of the First 
National Bank of that city, and inquired of Mr. Gage if money was 
tight. He replied, “No, the bank had plenty of money.” The citizen 
said, ““That’s fine; can I secure a loan of $100,000?” Mr. Gage 
replied, “Yes, you can have it; we will loan it to you. What is your 
collateral, what security can you give?” It is needless to say that 
the loan was not made. 





__ The customer afterwards remarked to a friend that he-had found, 
that the trouble was not that money was tight, or that money was 
scarce, but was due to the scarcity of collateral or security, which 
is only another designation for guaranteed confidence. 


This is the situation today. There is not a railroad in the South, 
North, East or West that could not secure all of the funds necessary 
for any development it might desire to make provided it could show 
the capitalists to whom application for the loan was made that it 
‘could furnish security which would insure the repayment of the 
loan and the interest thereon as due. 

I doubt if there is a single southern railway system, the officers 
of which would not gladly today take up, consider and block out a 
‘scheme for the improvement and betterment of their property, and 
commence preparations to enable their system to fully perform the 
increased functions of a common carrier, which the abundant years 
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of the immediate future promise to require, if they could be sure, — 
and in turn could assure their financial backers, that the earnings 
of their road would be amply and safely sufficient to provide for, 
and take care of, the investment necessary. 


Therefore, remember that the needs of the railroads are the needs 
of the South. 

I presume there is no planter, miner, manufacturer, producer of 
any sort, banker, merchant or professional man in the wide South 
who would not say in a moment that every thousand dollars of 
capital invested in his vicinity, or in his town, or in his state, would 
be gladly welcomed and eagerly sought for, by the planter paying 
eight per cent and the merchant and miscellaneous producer from 
six to eight per cent, and that approximately one billion of dollars 
injected into the commercial channels of the southern states during — 
the next ten years would bring a relative measure of prosperity to# 
every man, woman and child within its borders. 3 

When it is considered that this amount of money could be invested 
in additional railroad improvements and facilities; that under proper 
conditions it could be secured at a rate not in excess of five per 
cent; that approximately eighty per cent or more would be spent 
for southern labor and southern material, and would find its way 
through every artery and vein of southern trade and commerce, it 
would seem that the solid South would be thoroughly alive to the 
burning fact that—The needs of the railroads are the needs of the 
South. 


I might talk to you for hours about the evil and unfairness of 
legislative enactments to retard and make unproductive railway” 
investments ; of the injustice of any body of men attempting by leg- 
islation, without giving the railroad corporations proper hearing, to. 
arbitrarily adjust their rates of toll for either passenger or freight 
simply because politicians consider it a popular thing to do. 


I might suggest a multitude of things which could be done to 
increase the credit of railroads throughout your section. 


I might mention a multitude of things which have been done to 
injure and impair and prevent railroads securing the necessary 
capital to provide for their needs. 


I might also attempt to enumerate the ill-advised actions of rail- 
road managers and employees toward the public. 
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I might expatiate upon the foolishness and unwisdom of a corpo- 
ration — the creature of the public — attempting to dictate to its 
master or declining to obey its commands. 

It is doubtful, however, if the enumeration of the errors and 
shortcomings of the fellow-members of the same family ever tends 
to a better understanding or more harmonious relationships. The 
need of the hour is a recognition of the interdependent relations 
which exist between us all, and to remember—intensely, actively, 


potently remember—that an “{njury to one is an injury to all,” and 
that “united we stand, divided we fall.” 


—. =. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING AMERICAN 
RAILWAYS 


By DAnieEL WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 


[An Address delivered at Galesburg, Illinois, to Burlington Railroad 
Employes, February 20, 1909, by Mr. Willard, then Second 
Vice-President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. | 


A short time ago I had occasion to explain to some of your asso- 
ciates who happened to be in my office, some of the difficulties the 
railroads had been contending with during the two years just past, 
and I was asked if I would be willing to come to Galesburg and 
explain to other Burlington employes the things I had endeavored 
to make clear to them. I replied that I would be very glad to do so, 
and I suppose that is how I happen to be here tonight. 


I understand that this audience is composed largely of employes of | 
the Burlington Railroad Company, and I am glad that that is so, and 
what I shall say will be addressed particularly to them. 


So much has been said and written about railroads during the last 
two years, and by many well qualified to do both, as well as by some . 
not qualified to do either, that it can hardly be possible that any new | 
thing remains to be said, and I fear I shall only be able this evening | 
to repeat to you collectively the same things I have already said to) 
many of you individually. 


Under the Burlington plan of organization the Second Vice-Presi-} 
dent has direct charge of the operation of the line (responsible, of’ 
course, to the President), and for the last five years I have had the: 
privilege and honor of holding that office. I refer to this only that: 
I may by so doing establish my relationship with the various matters: 
to which I shall later specifically refer, because I propose to confine» 
my remarks chiefly to home matters; that is to say, to matters per-- 
taining directly to the Burlington Company. I feel that I ought tos 
be qualified to speak clearly on that subject, and while I haves 
naturally read much concerning the general railroad question as aa 
whole, the same sources of information have also been open to you, 

: 
| 
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‘I have no doubt many of you have given the general subject as 
much or even more study than I have. 

In. October, 1907—16 months ago—the Burlington Company did 
_ the largest business in its entire history—ran the most trains, earned 
the most money and employed the most men. During that month the 
names of 53,000 men appeared upon its pay-rolls; and the same con- 
dition existed quite generally throughout the entire United States. 
There was a well-nigh universal complaint of car shortage and lack 
ef motive power. 

Four months later, reports from the Car Efficiency Bureau in Chi- 
cago showed a surplus of over 325,000 freight cars on the American 
railroads. In the meantime the Burlington Company had reduced its 
force by nearly 18,000 men and it was estimated that the transporta- 
- tion business of the country had fallen off more than 30 per cent. 

What caused this unprecedented change? Men far abler than I 
have undertaken to explain, and many reasons have been given, all, 
I presume, more or less in harmony with the facts, but influenced no 
doubt by each man’s point of view. I say, candidly, I do not know 
what caused it; that is, assuming that there was any one cause, but I 
think I can point out to you some of the contributing causes, at least 
so far as the Burlington Company is concerned. 

A railroad, as you all well know, is a living, growing thing. It is 
never finished, or if we think we have finished some certain part, as 
was probably thought when the original stone engine houses were 
built here some years ago, or when the first bridge was built across 
the Mississippi River at Burlington, it always happens that heavier, 
larger, and longer engines come along in course of time, forced upon 
us by the changed conditions, and our engine house which was built 
for all time becomes too short, and our bridge is too light, and both 
must be rebuilt. The same thing is going on in every department of 
railroad operations—ballast, ties, rails, coaches, station buildings, 
even grades and curvature, all come within the changing influence 
of time and progress. I referred to the engine house specifically 
simply to illustrate my point. 

Because of the constant change or evolution which is going on, 
it is necessary that Railroad Companies, if they expect to keep 
abreast of the times, should make annually large expenditures for 
such improvements as from time to time become desirable or neces- 
sary, if the standard of service is to be raised, or even maintained. 
These are called extraordinary expenditures, and it is customary 
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on this Line to prepare each year, as of January Ist, what is called 
a Budget, being in effect a list of the more important improvements 
considered necessary by the officers of the Road. The Budget shows 
the separate items, with description of each, and also estimated cost. 
It may and does include such items as new cars or engines needed, 
_ additional sidetracks, new terminal yards, such as you have here, 
water treating plants, new coal chutes, etc. 

On January 1, 1907, the sum total of the Burlington Budget, as it~ 
stood approved by the President on that date, amounted to something 
over $16,000,000.00. It included some new equipment and also some 
quite large improvements, such as new yard at Lincoln, grade reduc- 
tions between Galesburg and Savanna, etc. 

The Burlington System is over 9,000 miles in length, and goes 
through parts of eleven different states. On the Ist of January, 
1907, the legislatures in all of the eleven states, I think, were in 
session. The Federal Congress was also in session at Washington. | 
Bills having special reference to railroads were being introduced 
daily in some of the legislative bodies above mentioned. I cannot 
say now that all of them were against the railroads, but I feel I am | 
justified in saying that while perhaps some of them if passed might — 
not have injured the railroads much, none, or at most very few, | 
were intended to help the roads. In fact, the attitude of the Federal 
Congress as well as of most of the state legislatures was considered | 
by nearly all railroad owners, and officers as well, as distinctly hostile. 
This belief may or may not have been justified by the facts—at any | 


rate it existed. The owners of the Burlington Company believed it. | 


Its executive officers believed it. I believed it. 


The number of bills affecting railroads introduced in the legisla- _ 


tures of the eleven states above referred to, and in the Federal Con-. 
gress, during the session of Winter of 1906-1907 was over 800—at 


least, over 800 such bills were actually laid upon my desk. Among | 


these were bills reducing the passenger fares in several states; others 
about reciprocal demurrage—if any one can explain how such a 
matter can be made reciprocal; still others fixing the speed of stock 


trains, and the size of caboose cars; fixing the hours of labor for 


men in certain branches of the service (and I wish to say here that 
that part of the Federal law fixing limit of hours for men in train 
and engine service has my hearty support) ; bills having reference 


to the liability of the railroads to their patrons and employes, etc., etc. | 


I do not wish you to understand that I criticise all, or for that matter, 


s 


| 


| 
j 
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any, of the bills by this enumeration. I am now simply reciting the , 
facts. But whether the bills were good or bad, desirable or undesir- 


able, it was clear if some of them became laws that the expenses of 


the railroads would in consequence be largely increased, and no way 


was provided whereby the revenue or earnings would be correspond- 
ingly raised—in fact, there seemed te be a demand from all direc- 
tions that rates should be reduced, and they were reduced in many 
states. , 


Another important movement was also under way at the same 
time, and that was in the direction of a general wage increase in 
practically all departments. This one item alone cost the Burlington 
Company $3,000,000.00 a year. 


Now, what effect do you suppose all these things had upon the 


Budget and similar questions? Just the same effect that the same 


kind of questions in a personal way would have had upon you and 
your personal affairs. 


You will remember that I said the Budget amounted to $16,000,000 
on January 1, 1907. That was just before this wave of anti-railroad 
legislation referred to had fully developed; but when we saw what 
was happening, when we read the bills that were being passed daily, 
and the others that were under consideration, we became very much 
concerned. It seemed clear to us that even if business continued 
good—and remember this was ten months before the panic of 


November—that our earnings would probably be considerably re- 


duced by the reduction of freight and passenger rates in various 
states, and our expenses were certain to be much increased by some 
of the legislation and also by the advance in wages, and it was neces- 
sary to consider where the money was coming from to pay the large 


pills that would come,due in connection with the Budget program. 


After considering the matter very carefully early in January, we 
- decided, first, not to authorize anything further in the way of im- 


provements unless actually necessary ; and, second, to stop as many 
things already authorized as it was possible to get along without. 
Among the things so put off or deferred were the building of a new 


_ engine house and necessary shop buildings at Clyde; the construction 


of a new line about 55 miles in length from Herrin to the Ohio 


- River; double track between Galesburg and Bushnell ; new passenger 
- depots at Monmouth and several other places; work on new termi- 


E 


nals at Lincoln, etc. Of course, it may not have seemed to you at 
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the time that we were stopping, because we still had so many things — 
under way, and you cannot prudently stop large undertakings all at 
once—for instance, we could not stop work on the new yard at 
Galesburg when it was half done, and you will recall that it required 
more than two years to complete the plan, but we did slow up as 
much as possible; that is to say, we tried to finish up such things 
as were authorized before January 1, 1907, and which were still con- 
sidered necessary, but we did not start any new things. The effect 
of this is best shown by the size of the Budget on January 1, 1908— 
it was then a little over $8,000,000.00, or about one-half what is was 
twelve months before. In the meantime the November panic of 1907 
had come upon us, and it seemed not only best, but necessary, to 
continue the policy decided upon in January of that year, and on 
the Ist of January, 1909, the Budget, as it then stood, and as it now 
stands, amounts to a little less than $1,000,000.00 ; and this brings us 
up to the present time. 


In February, 1907, I had the honor to be invited to the annual 
banquet of the Commercial Club at Clarinda, Iowa, and I was asked 
to speak about the railroad situation. After referring to some of the 
proposed laws that were then under consideration in the various 
states, I continued as follows: “I will not speak of the probable 
effect of such a public policy as I have referred to, on the general 
railroad situation, as others are much better qualified to do that, but 
speaking for the Company which I represent, we view the situation 
with much concern, and we have done, I think, what any prudent 
manager would do if he saw confronting him conditions which he 
was certain would increase his cost of operation a large but unknown 
amount and at the same time reduce his revenues—we have planned ~ 
to curtail our expenditures wherever possible. I do not mean that 
we shall let the property suffer, or lower the character of the serv- 
ice, but we will not undertake extensions or large improvements 
until we can see more clearly where the money is coming from, or if 
it comes at all. How far reaching this policy of retrenchment, or 
perhaps I should say curtailment, will be, I, at least, cannot say; 
it will depend upon the future. Certain it is that our expendi- 
tures in that direction will be much less this year than last, which 
means, of course, fewer men employed and less material pur- 
chased.” It is two years since that was written, and I regret to 
say that circumstances have-not yet seemed to justify any con- 
siderable change of policy. 
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The Burlington Company has on its pay-rolls today about 38,000 
men, 15,000 less than in October, 1907, and 7,000 less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1907. We are doing all the things that we consider neces- 
sary for the safe operation of the trains, and for the proper main- 
tenance of the property, but conditions so far have not seemed to 
us to justify a resumption of the policy of betterments and exten- 
sion followed during 1906 and the preceding years. I do not know 
absolutely that it is so, but I imagine that the other Railroad Com- 
panies have been pursuing much the same course as we have here. 
The latest reports indicate that the total railroad mileage of the 
United States is about 230,000, so that the Burlington’s mileage is 
about one-twenty-fifth of the whole, and if you multiply what has 
happened on this road by twenty-five, you will get a result for the 
whole country which will probably not be far from the truth. In 
fact the Eastern roads suffered much more from the actual busi- 
ness depression than we did in the West. 

It has been stated by men who should be competent judges that 
from one-third to one-half of all manufactured steel and iron is used 
either directly or indirectly by the railroads, and that fully one-half 
of all the lumber manufactured is so used. When it became neces- 
sary for the railroads to stop buying new cars and engines, and also 
to stop all new construction and improvements, when possible to do 
so, you can well understand the effect that that course must have 
had upon the two particular lines of business just mentioned. Of 
course, many other lines were similarly affected, and it would seem 
logical that no full and real resumption of business can be expected 
until the railroads are again able to resume the policy which they 
were forced to abandon early in 1907. 

When will that time come? I do not know. What will bring it 
about? I do not know that either, but I do know what will help 
matters greatly, at leaSt so far as the Burlington Company is con- 
cerned; but before saying what I have in mind in that connection, I 
will digress a little, and briefly explain something of the financial 
responsibilities of a large Railroad Company, because in spite of all 
we hear about corrupt management, stock watering, etc., it is still a 
fact that the railroads did cost something, and the money that was 
used for that purpose was all, or very nearly all, furnished by pri- 
vate persons like yourselves, and it was furnished by them for 
investment because they thought or hoped such an investment would 
be profitable to them, for there is, there can be no other reason for 
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investing money in anything, unless it be invested for charitable 
purposes. The Burlington System today, as I have said, is over 
9,000 miles in length. It has large terminals in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and.the other great cities it reaches. It owns 1,600 
locomotives, 1,200 passenger cars, and 52,000 freight cars. The 
last annual report shows that its bonded debt (or the size of its 
mortgage) amounts in round numbers to $165,000,000.00, equal to 
about $18,000.00 a mile. This mortgage is legally entitled to inter- 
est at the average rate of 4.185 per cent per annum, because it is_ 
so specified in the bond, and that interest must be paid, or the mort- 
gage would be foreclosed just as would happen if you failed to pay 
the interest on a mortgage, in case you happened to have one on 
your home. In addition to the bonded debt above referred to, 
there is outstanding $110,000,000.00 of stock in round figures, or 
about $12,000.00 a mile, making a total capitalization of $30,000.00 
per mile. We are constantly told that the American railroads are 
overcapitalized, and yet the Burlington Road could not be replaced 
today for twice its capitalization. I doubt if it could be duplicated 
for three times its outstanding capital. The stock, as you know, 
receives as interest or dividends whatever sum the Directors may 
decide to pay, out of what is left after paying the operating expenses, 
taxes, and interest on the mortgage. If there is nothing left after 
paying the other items mentioned above, the stockholders receive 
nothing, so that there is a certain risk connected with an invest- 
ment in railroad stock that does not apply to railway or Govern- 
ment bonds. For a number of years the Burlington Company has 
paid 8 per cent dividends to its stockholders. It has earned more 
than that, as the annual reports show, and the Directors might 
legally and properly have paid larger dividends, but they did not, 
and all the money earned in excess of 8 per cent on the stock has 
been spent for betterments, new equipment, etc. This policy, pur- 
sued through a long period of years, as it has been, explains how it 
is that the Burlington is in such good physical condition as it is 
today, and with such a low capitalization. With this explanation, 
you will understand, I am sure, that with an increase per year in 
wages alone of $3,000,000.00, together with other increases due to 
legislation, such as $325,000.00 per year because of the nine-hour 
law for operators, and a smaller income because of rates reduced 
(freight and passenger) in many states, the surplus, if any, after 
paying dividends would be much less than formerly, and if any new 
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work was undertaken it would be necessary to keep its cost within 
such surplus as might be available, or else borrow the money with 
which to pay for such work. I hope I have now made clear why it 
- was that we became worried about the Budget in January, 1907, 
and why for the last two years we have been trying, so to speak, 
to get our house in order. It will perhaps be said that we could 
_have borrowed money for new extensions, betterments, etc., and that 
is actually what we were compelled to do, in order to complete the 
Budget plans above referred to; but what prudent man would want 
to borrow beyond his forced necessities, at a time when the future 
seemed so uncertain, and when the interest on the money so bor- 
rowed would add that much more to his existing burdens? The 
same sound principles should and do underlie railroad operations that 
you shouid and do apply to your own personal affairs. The items 
are larger in the case of the railroad—that is all. 


I will now repeat the question—What will bring about a resump- 
tion of business on railroads? And if I have succeeded in making 
clear what I sought to explain, I think you can answer the ques- 
tion just as well as I can, but I will give you my views, and you 
will now be in position to judge whether they seem sound or other- 
wise. 

In my opinion, railroad business, which really means all busi- 
ness, will recover its former proportions when the influences and 
forces at work during the last two or three years shall have ceased 
doing the things that have contributed so largely towards bringing 
about the depression which we all deplore. Perhaps that is not 
- quite clear. I do not mean that laws already made must necessarily 
be unmade, that wages raised must be reduced, but we must have a 
rest. We must be given time and opportunity to work out the new 
problems that have been forced upon us during the last two years. 
We must be given a chance to find out what it is going to cost to 
meet the new requirements, and also how much our revenues are 
going to be reduced by reduction of rates. Perhaps it will be found 
that by new methods growing out of the exigencies of the case we 
will still be able to earn a surplus sufficient to justify the resump- 
tion of extraordinary expenditures as formerly. If not, then, either 
rates must be advanced, or wages be reduced, or improvements must 
wait or be carried on with borrowed money and railroads will be 
slow to increase their interest-bearing debt under such circum- 
stances. 
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As I have said, two years ago during the legislative period, 800 
bills affecting railroads were introduced in states reached by the 
Burlington System, including those proposed at Washington. So 
far this season, 272 such bills have been presented. It is too early 
now to venture even a guess as to how many of them will become 
laws, but until we know just what to expect, you can clearly see, I 
am sure, that we will not feel like incurring any new or unnecessary 
obligations. 

Among the bills so far introduced are two in Illinois, called the 
full-crew bills. These two bills, if passed, will increase the cost of 
operation on the Burlington Road alone $96,000.00 a year, on basis 
of present business. In Nebraska a similar bill is under considera- 
tion. It is true that the two Illinois bills if they become laws will 
not necessarily make our operations in Illinois unprofitable, but that 
class of legislation will do much to discourage new developments, 
by making such developments more difficult, or rather, less profit- 
able; and besides, in my opinion, such laws are not necessary. 


As Burlington employes, you may be interested in what I am now 
going to tell you about the development of the coal business north 
through Galesburg. I need not tell you how much it has increased 
during the last four years, for you have seen it grow from practi- 
cally nothing up to its present proportions. Some six or seven years 
ago the Burlington officers gave careful consideration to the prob- 
lem of increasing the Company’s business, and you must bear in 
mind that freight shipments do not just happen to go this way or 
that. Well, they finally decided that the most promising opening 
was to try and develop a coal movement from Southern Illinois to 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the Northwest generally, - 
where the winters are severe and fuel supply limited. It was found 
that if coal from Illinois was taken to the Twin Cities it would have 
to be sold in competition with coal from Pennsylvania and other 
eastern states shipped by water to Duluth. It was also found that 
the coal from Franklin and Williamson Counties in the southern 
part of the state, while of very good quality, would not bring the 
same price on the market in St. Paul as the eastern coal. It was 
also found that in order to be sold at a sufficient profit to the dealer, 
in competition with the eastern coal, the railroad would have to 
carry it from Herrin, Ill., to St. Paul, 648 miles, for not more than 
$2.10 per ton, or 3.2 mills per ton mile. It was also found that it 
was impossible to do this at a profit to the railroad, as conditions 
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then were; that is to say, we could-not haul coal at that rate and 
make money on a road full of one per cent grades. The engineers 
were put to work, however, and an estimate was prepared showing 
_ what it would cost to put the line from Savanna to Herrin all to a 
standard grade not exceeding sixteen feet per mile, the line above 
Savanna being all right. It was believed that it would pay to make 
the improvement—and you know the rest. The line was built from 
Centralia to Herrin, the Fenton-Thompson cut-off was built, grades 
were cut, and, altogether, more than $5,000,000 were spent to put 
the road in shape to haul coal to St. Paul in 3,000-ton trains. Of 
course, many new engines were bought, as well as new and high 
capacity cars suitable for the coal trade. It is a low rate business, 
and as you know, the cars as a rule return empty, but handled over 
low grades and in full trains it pays a fair profit; but every addi- 
tional item of cost, of course, reduces the profit. 


Now to show the effect of proposed legislation. In Nebraska a 
bill has been introduced placing the limit of cars that can be legally 
handled in one train at fifty. If this bill becomes a law, how long 
will it be before somebody will want a similar one in Illinois, and if 
you are going to fix a limit so as to make it necessary to run more 
trains, and consequently employ more men, and that is the undoubted 
purpose of the bill, how long will it be before the limit will be 
reduced to forty, or even twenty-five? Where will the thing end, 
and when? With the mere possibility of such legislation looming 
up in the future, can you expect improvements such as I have just 
~ described to continue? Would you recommend them if in my 
place? 

How long will such legislation find favor in our halls of Con- 
gress? Just as long as your representatives think you want it—by 
you I mean the majority of their constituents—and no longer. Your 
representatives and senators are human. They seek to obtain politi- 
cal preferment at the polls, and desire to remain in office. They 
must have a majority of the votes to be elected, and naturally they 
will shape their course so as to meet your wishes, as they under- 
stand them, because by so doing they hope to retain your support. 


No one today questions the right of the properly constituted au- 
thorities to supervise the railroads. No one defends the rebate, or 
discrimination of any kind, but, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently well said, “Jt must be remembered that railroads 
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are the private property of their owners; that, while from the pub- 
lic character of the work in which they are engaged, the public has 
the power to prescribe rules for securing faithful and efficient serv- 
ice and equality between shippers and communities, yet in no proper 
sense is the public a general manager.” 

No doubt there may be much in connection with railway manage- 
ment in the past (and for that matter at the present time as well) 
to criticise; but please tell me what line of human undertaking 
since the world began, be it industrial, educational or religious, has 
been free from criticism; and, granting all that is said against the © 
railroads, then what? This is what we find: That the railroad rates 
in this country are the lowest in the world, with few minor excep- 
tions not worth considering; that the wages paid railroad employes 
in the United States are higher than anywhere else in the world, 
and that the capitalization of American railroads per mile, as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is but one-fourth as 
much as that of English railroads, and one-half that of the railroads 
of Germany and France, and one-third that of Belgium; and this has ~ 
all been accomplished in a country where a high protective tariff . 
obtains, and where everything the railroad uses costs more on that 
account. It is claimed that our manufacturers must have the pro- 
tection of a high tariff in order to enable them to meet the prices 
of their foreign competitors and pay American wages; but the 
American railroad sells its product, that is, transportation, for less 
than any other nation and still pays higher wages. A locomotive 
engineer, for instance, receives $4.01 per day here as against $1.62 
per day in England, and $1.01 per day in Belgium. 


It is sometimes said that railroads have received great help — 
from the people in the shape of land grants, and on that account 
should give much in return. Let me give one instance of how this 
has worked with the Burlington Company. In order to induce the 
original projectors of this line to extend the road through Iowa, 
this Company was given 359,000 acres of government land in that 
state, selling at that time at $1.25 per acre, amounting to less than 
$450,000 cash value. By an act of Congress, passed over thirty- 
two years ago, a reduction is made of 20 per cent from the mail pay 
on all land grant roads. At the present time the amount so deducted 
from the Burlington, because of the Iowa. grant, amounts to over 
$65,000 a year, and since the law was passed has amounted in the 
aggregate to over $1,500,000, or more than three times the original 
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value of the entire grant. Not only that, but it goes on without end. 
Do you think that is fair? 

We do not ask for favors. We wish to be treated fairly; that is 
all. No one can possibly be more interested in the prosperity of 
the railroads than the railroad employes. From every dollar earned 
by the railroad forty-two cents go directly to pay wages of railway 
employes, while only twenty-one cents, or one-half that amount, go 
to pay interest and dividends. In'no other.country in the world does 
the railroad employe get so large a share and the security holder so 
little. Why should not the man who invests his money in railroad 
stock receive as much return in shape of dividends as the man who 
invests his in a farm or factory? The last census report of the gov- 
ernment, that for 1900, showed that money invested in farm lands 
in the United States earned an average return of over 10 per cent, 
and money invested in manufactures earned over 19 per cent. The 
governor of Iowa, in a printed article over his own signature, ap- 
pearing in the February, 1907, number of “Farming,” gave a num- 
ber of specific instances where money invested in farm lands in Iowa 
earned from 18 to 23 per cent, and he referred to such cases as 
typical. The last report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows total earnings of all railroads in the United States for year 
ending June 30, 1907, to have been $2,589,105,578. It also shows 
total capitalization as $13,053,974,156, and money paid as interest 
and dividends $551,128,713, equal to 4.2 per cent on capitalization. 
Certainly this does not seem excessive when compared with profits 
in farming and manufacturing as given above. 

We are glad to know that our farmers and manufacturers are 
prosperous, because we have long since learned that when they are 
not prosperous the railroads cannot prosper. I fear they have not 
yet fuilly realized that it is better for them, also, that the railroads 
should prosper. We hear no complaints in Congress or elsewhere 
“because our farmers and manufacturers are prosperous; in fact, we 
are all inclined to boast about it. 

The last annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gives the aggregate capitalization of the railroads in the United 
States as over $13,000,000,000, showing that the railroad investment 
in our country is second in amount only to that in agriculture. It is 
estimated that the number of railroad stockholders today is over 
400,000. We know that in 1907 over 1,600,000 men were employed 
on American railroads. Do you know of any good reason why this 
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army of railroad men, together with the 400,000 stockholders, should 
not receive as fair consideration from government and people at 
large as the farmer and manufacturer receive? And yet the govern- 
ment in effect lets the one have money without interest to buy his 
land, and by means of a tariff makes you pay more for much that 
you buy, so that the other can pay his employes good wages. Per- 
sonally I make no complaint because of either of these things; but 
so far as I can learn no one in Congress has suggested that railroads 
should raise their rates so that you might receive higher wages, and 
yet the two things, rates and wages, are very closely related. 

If anything I have said has helped you to a better understanding 
of the railroad problem, I am glad. If it has caused you to take a 
renewed or deeper interest in the subject, I am glad. I could go on 
and multiply cases in confirmation of what I have said had I the 
time, but what I have said already is perhaps sufficient. Do you 
intend to make railroading your life business? Are you interested 
in the prosperity of railroads, and particularly of the Burlington? 
Do you clearly see the relation between rates and wages? Do you 
think wages are too high? If not, perhaps you do not agree with 
one of your congressmen in Washington, who has just recently, on 
the floor of the house, urged that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be given more power over rates, which means power to reduce 
them still more, because they have never, so far as I have heard, 
exercised their power over rates in any other way. Personally, I 
am glad I can claim to be a railroad man, and not only glad, but 
proud of it as well. I think the American railway is the one great 
institution above all others that Americans should be proud of. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson, an Englishman, who investigated our railroads 
in 1903, wrote upon his return, in his book on American Industrial 
Problems: “The science of transportation is going to be the special 
contribution of the American people to political economy.” 

Mr. Neville Priestley, an English gentleman and Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, Railway Department, came to this coun- 
try in 1904 for the purpose of investigating our American railroads. 
His report was submitted to the English government and printed.* 
Among other things he said: “American railway men are quick to 
see a new idea. They are quicker still to try it. They take a great 
pride in their profession and are striving to get at the science of it. 


*A condensation of Mr. Priestley’s able report was made for the Bureau 
of Railway News and can be had on application. 
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That their methods are not always perfect is what might have been 
expected, but they have managed to do what no other country in the 
world has done, and that is, carry their goods traffic profitably at 
extraordinarily low rates, notwithstanding the fact that they pay 
more for their labor than any other country. It is in the study of 
how they do this that much benefit can be derived by other coun- 
tries.” 
_ Mr. Leroy Beaulieu, a distinguished French economist, who visited 

this country in 1905 and made a careful examination of American 
economic conditions, wrote as follows upon his return to his native 
country: “Allin all, the prosperity of the American railway system 
as well as the excellence of service it renders, is undeniable. If, 
therefore, one were in search of model railway methods, it would 
be wise to turn to those practiced under the free American system, 
not to those illustrated by a system operated under the debilitating 
control of the state.” 

It has been well said that “a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country and in his own house.” 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION OF TODAY 


BY 


FRANK TRUMBULL 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


An Address to the Western Society of Engineers at their Annual 
Dinner, Chicago, Jan. 5, 1909, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: 

I shall not attempt to deal with any technical phase of the railroad 
industry, and in saying this I am emboldened by a declaration which 
I find in the Constitution of your society, to-wit: 

“This Society shall neither endorse nor recommend any individual or any 
specific or engineering production, but the opinion of the Society may be 
expressed on such subjects as affect public welfare.” 

The American railroad administration of today has abundantly 
demonstrated its ability to solve all engineering and mechanical 
problems, and we may rely upon it that the same American enter- 
prise and valor which have gridironed the continent with shining 
bands of steel will solve any technical problem that may be ahead 
of us for which money may be had. 


I therefore proceed at once to engage your thought for a few 
minutes, if I may, upon what seems to me to be the great problem 
of the American railroad situation of today; that is, how to satis- 
factorily settle the relations between private capital and the users 
of the railroads. 

FOUR YEARS’ RETROSPECT. 


During the last four years the American railroad has been in a 
seething cauldron of publicity; a good deal of refuse has risen to 
the surface and has needed to be skimmed off,—but I think I do 
not violate any confidence in saying that not all of it has come from 
the body of the railroad. Part of it seems to consist of political 
bacteria and defunct statutes which attempted to violate the voice 
of the people,—the Constitution which legislators had sworn to sup- 
port. And in this connection, perhaps I ought, in passing, to say a 
word which has rarely been spoken in defense of the railroads, by 
pointing out the shame of putting them to the great cost of proving 
in the courts the unconstitutionality of statutes which ought never 
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to have been enacted because they were never valid. In the last 
four years there has been much noise; the air has been filled with 
shouts and cries, and more or less dust. Hysteria and virtue, al- 
. though really not at all alike, became confused, and a very large 
percentage of the public absorbed the idea that the railroad high- 
ways are public property, forgetting- that all of us are absolutely 
dependent upon private capital for the American railroad of today. 
Again, we seem to have been upon a storm-tossed ocean. Fortunate 
are we that through it all has run the Gulf Stream of our wonderful 
American resources. If it were not for that, we should all have 
been ruined. We have survived, but the pity of it is to think how 
much better off we might be, if “We, the People of the United 
States,” would, in financial legislation, railroad regulation and other 
matters, only exercise our wisdom as much as we do our power. . 
Legislation has been restrictive, not constructive. There is very 
little in it, thus far, to help the railroad. Nearly everything seems 
_ to have been thought of, except provision for money or for improv- 
ing credit so as to command cheap money. The country has been 
flooded with conflicting laws and still the cry goes up for more 
bureaucratic power and more statutes. It reminds me of an immi- 
gration meeting in Mississippi: 

The court-house was filled with an assemblage of white people, 
and when the meeting adjourned an old darkey asked one of the 
- gentlemen who came out of the court-house what the meeting was 
for. The reply was that it was an immigration meeting. “What is 
dat?” asked the darkey, to which the gentleman responded, “We 
want to get more white people from the North and East to settle 
here.” Whereupon the darkey said, “Foh de Lawd’s sake, Majah, 
dars moh white people in dis county now dan us niggahs can 
— support!” P . 

I admit there have been many evils in railroad administration, 
but I modestly affirm that there have been no more than in other 
lines of business. The railroad industry of this country is young 
and it acquired some children’s diseases. Many people think the 
railroads would have recovered from measles, mumps and whooping 
cough without prescriptions from forty-seven varieties of doctors— 
forty-six states plus the Federal government. It has seemed many 
times that the railroad patient has been like the man who fell ill 
in some mysterious way. The consulting surgeons determined that 
an operation was necessary. They could not locate any definite 
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malady, but they. found five hundred dollars on him so they operated 
on him for that! Of one thing, however, we may be absolutely sure 
—that is that the law of compensation is always at work. If we 
have an excess of regulation, there is less of something else. It 
is entirely probable that if there had been no political regulation of 
railroads, the people of this country would have more roads, far 
better and safer roads, and a greater distribution of wealth than 
they have today. But I must not forget that, according to the 
subject assigned me, we are here not to look backward, but to look 
at the present, and then perhaps take a little look forward. 
SOME CONTRADICTIONS. 

From a mechanical and traffic standpoint the American railroad 
of today is one of the wonders of the age. I give one illustration 
only: Compare its splendid performance with a report I have here 
of the Northeastern Railway of England, which has a large mineral 
traffic. This report shows average contents of loaded freight cars 
to be 5.72 tons, and average contents of freight trains to be 114.7 
tons.* 

On the other hand, the American railroad situation in its political 
and governmental relations is a bundle of contradictions. If you 
were to engage your money in merchandising or manufacturing, you 
would no doubt be appalled if you should discover that some one 
entirely outside of. your line of business could fix the prices at 
which you must sell your product, and that the burden of proof 
that the prices so fixed are confiscatory, is upon you,—and that you 
could not abandon your operations. Yet this is precisely what may 
happen if you invest your money ina railroad. The contradiction is 
that there are no reciprocal assurances in your behalf. Neither — 
the State nor the Federal government will give you any financial 
aid, nor will they guarantee you anything, nor will they even protect 
you against competition, as France has long since been wise enough 
to do. 

A second contradiction is that although there was a four years’ 
war to prevent a division of this country, and although thereafter 
our American genius connected up remote sections of our common 
country, and although the work of the railroads has been splendidly 
national, the attempt to regulate them has been lamentably local and 


*In the United States in 1908 the average contents of loaded freight 
cars was 19.6 tons and the average of a freight train was 351.80. On 
some of the mineral roads the averages were much greater.—S. T. 
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Lilliputian. I need only cite the conflicts between the enactments 
and rate-making of different states and those of the Federal govern- 
‘ment. We hear more or less these days about the “twilight zone” 
- between the states on the one hand and the Federal government on 
the other; but for those who administer the affairs of a great rail- 
road system, the phrase “twilight zone” is too polite a term. It is 
instead a jungle in which the wayfaring railroad man may easily 
lose his way, and possibly be actually devoured by “laws with teeth 
in them.” We hear a great deal about the simple desire that the 
railroads shall obey the law; but who is wise enough to say what 
the law is, when only yesterday the Supreme Court of the United 
States left an important case unsettled, so far as it was concerned, 
because it was divided four to four. These uncertain and conflicting 
laws and changes in rates confuse the railroad manager more than 
the public has ever realized. 

A third contradiction is the attempt, by anti-trust laws, to main- 
tain the competitive idea alongside regulation, as if unrestricted 
competition were compatible with compulsory uniformity in rates 
and service. The President of the United States and other high 
officials have spoken in no uncertain terms concerning the absurdity 
of a situation like this, and yet thus far there is no relief. 


A fourth contradiction is found in the great increase in cost of 
producing transportation without the corresponding increases in sell- 
ing prices which have taken place in other kinds of business in which 

private capital is engaged. The erroneous impression seems to 
‘prevail that the supply of capital for the railroad industry is an 
inexhaustible reservoir, regardless of the compensation which it shall 
receive and the conditions under which it shall perform its work. 

A fifth contradiction is the effort to connect up rate-making with 
physical valuations. -If it will be a satisfaction to the politicians to 
have a physical valuation of all the railroads in the United States, 
and the people are willing to be taxed to pay the great expense of 
obtaining it, perhaps no great harm will be done; but I believe all 
of us here would concede that valuations by the ablest engineers, if 
separately made, would not agree, and that before such valuations 
could be finished, they would be out of date. Some of us probably 
think that for rate-making purposes the Government may as well 
be employed in making a physical valuation of farms and farm 
improvements in order to ascertain what is a fair price for wheat; 
or, for that matter, perhaps be as well employed in adding up car 
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numbers. I know something of a piece of railroad out west, which 
in a great mining excitement was built through rocky and tortuous 
gorges, and with four per cent grade hung upon the precipitous sides 


apes odome 


of awful mountains in a climate described by one of the inhabitants 


as consisting of three seasons—July, August and winter. Later the 
boom evaporated and the business of the road got down to one train 
a day. In the low ebb of traffic a brakeman one day “sifted” into 
the trainmaster’s office and asked for a job. The trainmaster put 
him through the catechism, and among other things inquired, ““What 
would you think if you saw a train carrying green signals?” to which 
the applicant promptly responded, “I’d think business was picking 
up.” Now, can any of us tell what they would do in Washington 
with a physical valuation of a road like that? Its rates today are 
only about one-fifth what they were at first. 


A sixth contradiction is the wide-spread desire to regulate capi- | | 


talization. Now it may be that there have been abuses; but if one 
asks any of these critics what is the grievance to be remedied, great 
silence usually falls upon them, for they are unable to show any 
more relation between rate-making and either physical valuation or 
capitalization than there is between the price of a pair of suspenders 
and the physical valuation or capitalization of a department store. 
Railroads are continually importuned to make rates that will “move 
the business,” as in the case of the Western road just cited, and 
those parts of the United States which have the highest railroad 
capitalization have the lowest average freight rate. If you will look 
at the American Review of Reviews for the month of June, 1908, 
you will find a very interesting article by Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Lane on “Railroad Capitalization and Federal Regulation.” 
His program is a very simple one, and while pointing out that there 
should be some way of insuring that the proceeds of all railroad 
securities shall be actually invested in “acquisition of property, con- 
struction, completion, extension, or improvement of facilities, the 


improvement or maintenance of service and the discharge or lawful . 


refunding of obligations,” he says: 


“Fundamentally, there is at present no inter-dependence of capitalization 
and rate—the latter is not in law, nor in railroad policy, the child of the 
former—though railroad men have sometimes expediently urged the claim, 
and courts have sometimes too kindly given it their nod of sanction.” 


Also, : 


“The most potent kind of regulation is that which casts the burden upon 
the individual to do the regulating himself and makes him ‘responsible to 
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the law for dereliction; and the plan for the regulation of capitalization here 
presented is founded upon that theory—to require the directors of the rail- 
road companies to make public announcement of their security issues, to 
publish the objects for which such issues are made, and be responsible for 
the use of the proceeds in the precise and limited manner announced. This 
is far too modest a program to please those who delight in elaborate methods 
of procedure involving much filing of forms and petitions and many hear- 
ings, appraisements, viseings, and solemn givings of consent; and without 
question it is not nearly as thoroughgoing a plan as others which have been 
devised. But the simpler the plan is, the better, if it may effect its purpose.” 
He further says that his program 

“does not guarantee the prospective purchaser of the stock that the stock 
certificate which bears a printed par value upon its face does in fact 
represent property of the full value so designated; but this is not a duty 
which the Government for any reason is bound to assume, and I know of 
no motive arising out of national policy which compels the assumption of 
such responsibility—certainly not at present.” 


If our complex government shall control all future issues of rail- 
road capitalization, we may rely upon it that most of the new railroad 
construction in this country, instead of being independent, will be 
fathered by existing railroad systems, because their established 
credit, whatever it may be, will be required. 

; RECONCILIATION. 

Is it not evident that these contradictions never can be reconciled 
by untrained men? I believe that for the American railroad the time 
has gone by when illiterate men will be put in charge of millions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery and other property. We are in a new 
era. Railroading is rapidly coming to be a profession. We are 

-necessarily in all things doing more and more specializing. Why not 
insist that the regulation also shall be in accordance with ethical 
principles and not determined by political expediency ? 

The great over-shadowing problem of reconciling private capital 
and the users of railroads, and the contradictions which I have men- 
tioned, are the inheritance of this generation of railroad men; and I 
have no doubt that this generation, like all previous ones, will be 
equal to the task put upon it. Out of the painful processes of the 
last four years, we have emerged with some gains. In the first 
place, the country now realizes that the one million, five hundred 
thousand employes and officers of American railroads are not sur- 
passed in integrity by any other similar number of business men. 
During the four years hardly a voice has been lifted to say this, and 
so I am glad to have this opportunity to raise my own in their com- 
mendation. In the second place, it is easier for shippers and railroad 
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traffic men to be honest than it ever was before. The stoppage of 
rebates is a distinct gain, morally as well as financially. In the third 
place, it has been demonstrated, I think, that our Government ought 
always to be bigger than any corporation, or any man, or any set of 
men, and this is a good thing for us never to forget. 

Already. publicity has brought about a friendlier feeling between 
the people and the railroads, and along certain paths I have no 
doubt we shall find our way out of our difficulties, for the American 
people are not unfair when they understand a situation. 

Upon one occasion I was making a trip over a division of road 
where there was no competition and where we therefore enjoyed 
one hundred per cent of the business. There was an unexpected 
stop for something and a brakeman went to the rear to protect the 
train. Presently a wagon-load of girls came in sight. The brake- 
man took out his handkerchief and initiated a flirtation. Then dis- 
covering that I had seen the performance and evidently desiring to 
square himself, he said without hesitation, “If we make friends of 
these people they ride on our road.”’ One could hardly convey better 
than that brakeman did to me, an idea which we should never 
abandon, namely, that one of the best assets a road can have is 
friends, and I suggest that probably our first duty is to keep in 
good humor and be considerate one for another. That involves and 
includes good service to the public, and nothing will help more to 
keep the public in good humor. The people of this country already 
have the lowest rates and the highest wages in the world. They are 
the best people in the world and are entitled to the best service in 
everything. I believe they should insist upon having the best rail- 
roads, and when they so insist, and realize that our population has 
thus far doubled every thirty years and will soon be one hundred 
million, and not very long after that one hundred and twenty-five 
million, and that our transportation necessities double faster than 
our population does, they will set about finding out what is necessary 
to obtain adequate railroads, and then we shall probably hear less 
about rates and more about efficiency and safety. When the people 
do this they will soon discover that it is no more disgraceful to 
make money in building railroads than in selling land or in mer- 
chandising or in manufacturing or in mining. They will also dis- 
cover that although the courts have said railroad investors are 
entitled to a reasonable return upon a fair value, no court—not even 
that great tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States—can 
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finally say what is a reasonable return. This question would still 
be unsettled because we have not yet gotten away from our depend- 
ence upon private capital. What is a reasonable return must be 
- answered by the investor as well as by the commissions or the courts, 
because it always takes two to make a bargain, and money, like its 
human owners, will go where it has the best prospective reward 
and the greatest liberty. The people will find that what we need 
in this country is not more bureaucratic government by untrained 
officials with brief tenures of political office, or more power to com- 
missions, but more responsibility upon boards of directors. If 
statutes are necessary to insure this, well and good; but if regula- 
tion is general in character and national in scope, is directed against 
oppression and discrimination, and designed to promote safety and 
efficiency and faithful accounting, the people will get better results 
from intelligent and honest directors than they will from the best 
governmental management which can be devised; and so long as the 
railroads are owned by private investors, those investors will doubt- 
less insist upon their directors having more and more to do. 


I am aware that there is a socialistic trend all over the world. 
There is more and more disposition to prescribe medicine for other — 
people to take, but no amount of legislation will change the funda- 
mental laws of the universe. The fact is,—notwithstanding our 
Declaration of Independence,—men are not created equal. It is a 
fine thing for all of us that they are not. There is a diversity of 
gifts; money-making is one of them, but a man may have the talent 
‘for making money and be totally unable to build a bridge or paint a 
portrait or lead an orchestra or an army, and if fortunes are acquired 
under the laws which we ourselves have made, why should we be 
envious? Unless a rich man hoards money like a miser, it is—if not 
~ alarmed—continuously at work for all of us, through the banks or 
otherwise, in spite of anything he can do, and the cheaper it can be 
had, the greater the economy to society as a whole. It is impos- 
sible to reduce everybody to a dead level, and how monotonous it 
would be if we could! We don’t satisfy everybody even in our 
form of government, which we are prone to think is the best in the 
world. For example, at the last election six and a half million peo- 
ple did not get what they voted for. Part of them got what they 
really wanted, but on the face of the returns, six and a half million 
were disappointed, and yet the country goes happily on, apparently 
to greater prosperity than ever. 
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But how much happier and how much more prosperous we might 
be if there were not so much untrained meddling—if there were not 
so many brakes upon the wheels of our progress! A brake, we all 
admit, is a good thing in its place, but it has no propulsive power, 
and the efforts of the time to combine in one man or in any one 
body of men the four functions of prosecuting attorney, judge, 
jury and executioner, must sooner or later give way. First, because 
it is un-American, and where such a condition exists, as Alexander 
Hamilton pointed out to the people of New York, “There is no 
liberty.” Second, because it will not work practically. 


Reconciliation of private capital and the users of railroads might, 


oe — cesta 


of course, be brought about by government ownership, because if — 


there were a deficit the people could pay it in their taxes. Even 
then railroad rates could not be made mathematically consistent, for 
government is never mathematically consistent. For example, if I 
mail a letter to San Francisco or London, I pay two cents, and if 
you mail a letter to Evanston you pay two cents. But nobody seems 
to want government ownership, although many people contend that 
that would be much fairer and more honest than governmental con- 
trol of railroads without financial responsibility. Perhaps a middle 
ground may sometime be worked out by a profit-sharing arrange- 
ment, as in Chicago between the city and the street railway com- 
panies. That would have its advantages. Among the advantages 
would be cheaper money for railroads, if the government would 
guarantee a minimum return on agreed valuations. But of course 
this would be much more complex than to work out an arrangement 
with corporations like street railways, which do a single kind of 
business at one rate, instead of a business affecting every commodity 


of human consumption and stretching through forty-six states and — 


two territories. However, I think there is food for thought for all 
of us in what has been accomplished here in Chicago, and the pro- 
fessional intellect present tonight may well think it over. 


Finally,—while a man has as good a right to increase his fortune 
by investing in railroads as in any other manner, no matter what it 
may be, I believe we shall find a solution for some of the puzzles 
that beset us,—not through the gospel of tyranny on the one hand, 
nor the gospel of equality on the other hand, but through a gospel 
of stewardship. Let us all feel that although the acquisitive faculty 
is undoubtedly planted in the human breast for some wise purpose, 
we are not here primarily for personal aggrandizement. We are 
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here for service, and the greater our talents or our wealth or our 
opportunities the greater our responsibility. We are trustees—for 
the users of our railroads, for our employees, and for investors; 
and let us welcome all the additional responsibility which may be 
put upon us as directors or salaried officials. I am sure this senti- 
ment will commend itself to all of you, because there is no body of 
men in the world which has a higher code of ethics and which has 
demonstrated personal fidelity in a higher degree than the Engineers 
of America. 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGE AND PRICES 


By Locan G. McPHERSON, 


Lecturer on Transportation, Johns Hopkins University. Author 
of “The Working of the Railroads.” 


CHAPTER AVE 


Reprinted by permission from “Railway Freight Rates in Relation 
to the Industry and Commerce of the United States,’ by Logan 
G. McPherson. Copyright 1909 by Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 


Vastly the greater proportion of the commodities moved by 
the railroads are in the processes of commerce; that is, the con- 
veyance from the place of consignment to place of receipt in 
the majority of cases is sequent to a transfer of ownership. The 
seller cannot continue in business unless he obtain a market for 
his material, or his merchandise, and the purchaser can not con- 
tinue in business unless he secure the material, or the merchan- 
dise, which he needs. The margin within which the added 
charge for transportation may be adjusted is therefore limited 
in one direction by the amount which the seller of a commodity 
will accept and the purchaser will pay and continue in business. 
If the seller or the purchaser cannot make a profit at least 
approximately as great as from other operations in which it 
might be feasible for him to engage he will, other things equal, 
change his business, and the railroad will no longer have the 
traffic that flowed from his operations. A railroad, therefore, — 
must adjust its transportation charges that production may con- 
tinue. This includes the adjustment of rates that products may 
be sent to markets, that the products of the region tributary to 
one railroad may reach markets in competition with. similar 
products of other regions, and in competition with other products 
that will answer the same purpose. 

The wider the markets that the producers can reach, the greater 
is the encouragement to production. The more numerous and 
varied the sources of supply of which the purchaser has choice, 
the more likely that his requirements will be met to his satisfac- 
tion. This is the case whether the sale or purchase be of food, 
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whether it be of raw material to feed the processes of mill or 
factory, whether it be of wares for wholesale distribution, or 
whether the purchase be of merchandise by the retail dealer, or the 
final consumer. 

It has long been claimed by the railroads of the United States 
that their rates of freight are lower than those of any other country, 
and that the nation’s progress in industry and commerce has in 
large measure been due to the cheapness and_the efficiency of its 
transportation service. By way of proof has been instanced the 
proportion that the transportation charge bears to the selling price 

of the staple commodities. It is said that the rate charged for the 
transportation of food products does not affect their selling price 
in any market of the United States—that price being fixed by the 
processes of supply and demand which the amount of.the freight 
rate does not influence. In the spring of 1907 inquiry was made 
upon this point among the produce dealers of the city of New York, 
who gave the information contained in the following paragraphs. 

The price paid by the housekeeper per dozen for eggs during 

the season of shipment seldom exceeds by more than five cents the 
price received by the Western farmer who takes them to the country 
store. That is, the railroads bring eggs a thousand miles to New 
York for a cent or a cent and a half a dozen, and two thousand 
miles or so for about two cents and a half a dozen, the dealers tak- 
ing the remainder of the five cents as payment for handling. The 
net difference between the price paid per pound for butter at the 
‘creamery, whether in New York City or in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and that paid by the New York retail dealer averages about one 
and one-half cents for commission and one cent for freight. 


In December, January and February turkeys are taken from the 
Texas ranches to marketing centers, the transportation charge on 
ten birds weighing one hundred and twenty pounds being about 25 
cents. After these ten birds have been dressed and packed they 
weigh about one hundred and two pounds, and the freight rate from 
Texas to New York is $1:50 for 100 pounds. That is, a Texas 
turkey that retails in the New York market for 20 cents a pound 
will have paid one and three-fourths cents per pound to the rail- 
roads that took it from the ranch to the concentration point and 
thence to the market. The farmer in Texas received about nine 
cents per pound, leaving a trifle over nine cents to be divided be- 
tween the packing house, the produce merchant and the retail dealer. 
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Chickens and other dressed poultry that come from Chicago pay a 
freight rate of about three-fourths of a cent a pound, the railroad 
company supplying a refrigerator car, and keeping them iced while 
in transit. 

The rail rate from Chicago to New York on grain and grain 
products for domestic consumption has been about 1714 cents per 
100 pounds; that is, a bushel of oats or corn or wheat, that may 
bring in New York anywhere from 40 cents to $1, has been brought 
from the Western farm for from eight to fifteen cents. Hay that 


oo Meee 


has yielded the farmer $18 or $19 a ton and sells in New York at — 


about $24 has paid the railroads somewhere from $3 to $5 per ton, 
according to whether it came from the meadows of the Ohio or the 
Mississippi Valleys. 

A bullock that weighs 1,200 pounds will, at Chicago, bring on 
an average $5.50 per 100 pounds, which includes an average of five 
cents per 100 pounds for freight from the grazing grounds. Its 


total value at the stock yards, therefore, is $66. When it has passed 


through the packing house its weight will have been reduced to 
700 pounds. From Chicago to New York it will pay 45 cents per 
100 pounds freight or, in other words, the 7 00-pound carcass, which, 
if retailed at an average of 15 cents a pound would bring $105, has 
paid the railroads between $3.50 and $4 from the far West to the 
metropolis. 

On potatoes the freight rate per barrel containing about two and 
a half bushels is $1.05 from Florida, 65 cents from South Carolina, 
45 cents from North Carolina, 30 cents from Virginia, and from 
this 12 cents per bushel the rate scales down to five or six cents 
per bushel from nearby regions. The freight rate on tomatoes from 
Florida is 25 cents per package of six baskets, from Texas 15 cents 
for twelve quarts, from Mississippi 76 cents per 100 pounds, and 
from the nearby farms eight cents per bushel of twenty-eight quarts. 
The freight rate on cantaloups to New York ranges from less than 
a cent for a melon from the Carolinas to about two and a half cents 
for that from California. Oranges from Florida to New York pay 
the railroads from four to nine cents a dozen, and those from Cali- 
fornia six to twelve cents a dozen, as they may be large or small. 
A three-pound can of tomatoes from Maryland pays the railroad 
about one-half cent per can. 


The freight rates to New York on foodstuffs have been selected 
as typical of the transportation charges applying on such commodi- 
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ties in the main channels of traffic from the West to the East; and, 
in so far as frvits and vegetables are concerned, from the South to 
the East. The transportation charge per consumer’s unit on these 
_ foodstuffs is a trifle less to Philadelphia and adjacent Delaware and 
New Jersey; another fraction lower fo the great Pittsburg district, 
and still lower to the cities of the West and South that are nearer 
the places of production. As prices of food products fluctuate with- 
in a fairly wide range and. freight rates also fluctuate, though with- 
in but a very narrow range, the rates and prices specified in the fore- 
going, as well as in the succeeding paragraphs of this chapter, can- 
not be considered as of specific application at any given time in the 
future. They were exact at the time they were collated and will 
very closely approximate accuracy at any period. 


As New York may be considered representative of the places to 
which edible products of the West and South are consigned, so also 
may St. Louis be considered a typical center of reception of the 
manufactured products of the East. The information given in the 
immediately following paragraphs was obtained from merchants and 
manufacturers of that city. 

The transportation charge on the material entering into a pair 
of shoes made in a St. Louis factory averages one and one-quarter 
cents. The transportation charge required to place that pair of 
shoes in the hands of a consumer in any part of the United States 
averages between two and three cents. The material entering into 
an ordinary bedstead, such as retails in St. Louis for $8, will have 
paid the railroad about 40 cents. From ten pounds of nails made 
in Pittsburg and retailed in St. Louis the railroad will have ob- 
tained a trifle over two cents, and from ten pounds of wire two 
and one-half cents. An axe made in the Pittsburg district that re- 
tails in St. Louis for $1 will have paid the railroads one and one- 
fourth cents. At Kansas City that same axe will have paid freight 
of a fraction over four cents and at Denver, where. the retail price 
will have advanced to $1.30, it will have paid 14 cents freight. A 
padlock retailing in St. Louis at 50 cents will have paid the railroads 
a little more than one-half cent; at Kansas City it will have paid 
one cent, and at Denver, where the retail price advances to 75 cents, 
it will have paid two cents to the railroads. An eighteen-gallon 
galvanized iron tub that retails in St. Louis at 80 cents will have 
paid the railroad from place of manufacture two and three-tenths 
cents; to Kansas City the freight rate will have been six and one- 
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fourth cents, and to Denver 15 cents, but here the retail price of 

that tub is $1. A stove that weighs two hundred pounds and re-— 
tails in St. Louis for $18 will, in carload lots, pay 44 cents to Kan- 
sas City or Omaha, and retail there for $22; $1.48 to Denver, and re- 

tail there for $25; $2.50 to Seattle, and retail there for $30. When 

a housewife of St. Louis buys a dozen clothespins she has paid the 

railroad five ten thousandths of a cent. If she buys a washboard 

at 50 cents she has paid the railroad forty-two one hundredths of 

a cent. In Denver she would pay for that washboard 60 cents, of 

which the railroad would have received two cents. The higher rates 

and prices that have been specified as applying in Kansas City and 

Denver may also be taken as applicable to cities in the interior South 

and Southwest, such as Oklahoma, Fort Worth and San Antonio. 


In response to inquiries made concerning certain staple articles of 
daily and general use in various of the smaller cities and towns ex- 
tending from Massachusetts to Georgia and Illinois, and from Mich- 
igan to Mississippi, it has been ascertained that throughout this 
region the transportation charge on such articles ranges as follows: 
On a man’s suit of clothes, from two to eight cents; on calicos and 
ginghams, from one-fiftieth of a cent to one-fifth of a cent a yard; 
the freight charge paid on the entire apparel of a fully dressed man 
or woman in this section would range perhaps from six or seven 
to 16 or 18 cents. The rate on an ordinary dining room suite con- 
sisting of table, sideboard, six chairs and a china closet would ay- 
erage from 75 cents to $5, on a parlor suite of sofa and four chairs 
from 50 cents to $4, on a bedstead and its equipment from 75 cents 
to $1.50, in each case from the factory to the home. The lumber 
used in the ordinary eight-room house will have paid the railroads — 
from $35 to $150, and the brick from $6 or $8 to $50 or $60, 
as the kiln may be near or remote. A fifty-pound sack of flour from 
the mill, even at Minneapolis, in but a few cases has paid a freight 
rate of over eight or nine cents to the consumer. Products of the 
beef or the hog are carried from the western packing houses 
throughout this territory at rates that vary from a fifth of a cent to 
not exceeding a cent per pound. 

It has not been difficult to secure such information as applies in 
the main to the transportation charge borne by a manufactured ar- 
ticle from the place of making to the final market, or on foodstuff 
from the place of growth to the place of sale to the consumer. Data 
as to the amount of transportation charge carried by the various 
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kinds of raw material entering into a manufactured product has not 
in many cases been so easy of ascertainment.’ A principal reason 
has been that the manufacturers in numbers of instances do not. 
know what it is themselves. Many kinds of material are bought 
at a price which includes delivery at the factory, the freight rate 
not coming under the cognizance of the purchaser. The different 
materials used in a product may have come from such diverse 
sources, and paid such varying rates of freight, that the ascertain- 
ment of the total freight charge in any given unit of manufacture 
would be too difficult to be worth while. In numerous other cases 
the freight charge is confessedly so small an item that no attempt 
is made to apportion it as an item of expenditure per unit of product, 
the total simply being grouped in the aggregate of expense. 

The statement that the transportation charge borne by the ma- 
terial entering into an ordinary pair of men’s shoes averages one 
and a quarter cents is the result of a definite calculation made by 
one of the largest shoe manufacturers of the country. A leading 
woolen manufacturer estimates that the price of wool at Boston 
will average perhaps 30 cents a pound “in the grease,” including ° 
a transportation charge that will average one cent a pound. The 
loss in cleaning and scouring is about forty-five per cent., and the 
price of a pound of scoured wool will average about 63 cents at the 
mill. Of this about two cents is chargeable to transportation. One 
hundred pounds of wool will make about seventy pounds of straight 
woolen cloth, on which the transportation charge has therefore been 
a fraction less than three cents a pound. On cloth that is mixed 
with cotton the transportation charge is less. The rates on woolen 
goods from any of the New England mills are so low that a yard 
of cloth which will sell from $1.50 upwards in any of the western 
markets will not have paid the railroads more than five cents from 
the sheep’s back in Colorado to Massachusetts and back again to 
the Mississippi River. 

The following information as to the extent of the transportation 
charge borne by divers materials of various industries has been ob- 
tained in each instance from an authority in that industry. 

The transportation charge on raw cotton to the mills in Massa- 
chusetts will average from one-half to two-thirds of a cent a pound, 
not exceeding one cent per pound even from plantations so remote 
as those of Texas. Cotton loses from fifteen to twenty per cent. in 
the cleaning, one hundred pounds of cotton making from eighty 
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to eighty-five pounds of cotton goods. As ordinary calico will run 
about six yards to the pound and sell for about five cents, the cotton 
that has paid a freight rate of from 50 cents to $1 is woven into $24 
worth of calico. 

The transportation charge on a pair of rubber overshoes, in- 
cluding the rubber from South America, the cotton stock, and the 
shipment to the western markets, averages about two and one-half 
per cent. of the cost of those markets. That is, a pair of rubber 
overshoes retailing for 75 cents will have paid for transportation, 
‘all told, less than one and nine-tenths cents. 

In no one of these examples, which, perhaps, are typical of the 
entire clothing industries in so far as the use of leather, wool and 
cotton are concerned, is the transportation charge an appreciable 
factor in the price either of the material to the manufacturer or 
of the finished article to the consumer. 

A barrel of flour made in Minneapolis and transported to Bos- 
ton is sold at the time of this writing by the milling company to a 
dealer of that city, or any other place in New England, for $6. 
Of that $6 accrues to the transportation agencies, for carrying the 
wheat of which that flour was made from the Western farm to the 
Minneapolis mill, and for carrying the flour from the mill to Boston, 
an amount that averages 85 cents. The proportion of the trans- 
portation charge to price at different markets varies with the freight 
rate. At New York the milling company would sell that barrel for 
$5.95, which would include a total transportation charge of 80 cents; 
at Philadelphia the selling price would be $5.90, the transportation 
charge 75 cents; at Buffalo or Pittsburg the selling price $5.80, and 
the total transportation charge 65 cents; at Atlanta the price $6.20, 
the transportation charge $1.05; at New Orleans the price $6.10, 
the transportation charge 95 cents. 

Typical rates on leaf tobacco, averaging in value $13 per 100 
pounds from plantation to warehouse in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
are from 15 cents to 21 cents per 100 pounds; on the smoking to- 
bacco into which this leaf. is converted, and which sells at $48 per 
100 pounds, from Richmond, Virginia, to New York City 30 cents, 
to Chicago 59 cents, to Kansas City $1.16. Rates from the planta- 
tion to the warehouse on the leaf tobacco of the Kentucky and 
Tennessee region, which also brings an average of $13 per 100 
pounds, are from 5 cents for short to 20 cents for longer distances. 
The plug tobacco into which this leaf is converted is sold at $28 
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per 100 pounds, being distributed on such rates as these: St! Louis 
to Louisville, 25% cents; to New York City, 5814 cents; to Kansas 
City, 35 cents; to Seattle, $2.20. Manufactured tobacco in all cases 
is sold at a price which includes delivery from the factory to the 
place of consignment, wherever it may be, in the United States. 


The freight rate on cane sugar from the “central” in the Louisiana 
district to the final refinery ranges from 5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
the refinery paying from $3.50 to $4.50 for the sugar. Sugar that 

is sold by the refining company at 414 to 5% cents a pound retails 
_at 6 cents, the dealer making little or no profit. As a town of five 
to ten thousand people at the average per capita consumption of 
seventy-five pounds a year will consume a carload of sugar in about 
a week, the jobbing of sugar is greatly decentralized. Contrasting 
with this retail price of $6 per hundred pounds typical distributive 
rates are, from New York to Chicago 25 cents, to St. Paul 30 cents, 
to Kansas City 42 cents; from New Orleans to Chicago 25 cents, 
to Atlanta 24 cents, to Kansas City 34 cents. 

The freight charge on sugar beets raised in Colorado and Utah 

from the farm to the refinery is always paid by the sugar company. 
It averages from 30 to 40 cents per ton, or for a distance of fifty 
miles is as much as 50 cents. A ton of beets contains about three 
hundred pounds of sugar, which, allowing for an average loss dur- 
ing extraction, would produce two hundred and forty pounds of 
refined sugar. This is sent from the factories to the principal places 
of storage—Kansas City, Oamha and St. Louis. The aggregate 
freight charge from the farm to St. Louis on these two hundred and 
forty pounds is about $1.70, and the aggregate revenue to the re- 
finery at five cents a pound, $12. 

While the price of bananas is subject to great fluctuation, a fair 
average at New Yorky Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile 
and New Orleans, the ports of import, is $1.75 per 100 pounds. The 
average rail charge for carload lots from port to market is from 30 

to 50 cents per 100 pounds. About one-third of the bananas con- 
sumed: in this country are received at the North Atlantic ports, 
whence they are distributed throughout the Eastern and Middle 
States. The remainding two-thirds, which supply the South and 
West, are received at the Southern ports. Immediately upon receipt 
at New Orleans, for example, shipments are made to the North 
in train loads that they may be taken out of the warm climate be- 
fore they spoil, and cars are re-consigned en route at the instance 
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of the company which has very thoroughly organized the banana 
business, an allied company having about sixty agencies with men 
who devote their entire time to extending the sale of the fruit. 

For hides that pay a freight rate from the packing houses at Chi- 
cago to New York of 30 cents per 100 pounds, the butcher receives, 
according to quality, from $6 or $7 to $11 or $12 per 100 pounds. 
The butchers remote from market have the freight rate deducted 
from the price paid them for hides, but it is a trifle, seldom ex- 
ceeding five cents per 100 pounds. The hide loses from twenty- 
five to thirty-five per cent. in the process of tanning; the price of 
leather is fixed by measure and not by weight. The rate on tanned 
leather, however, between Chicago and Boston is 39 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The railroads make low rates on fertilizer to encourage its use by 
the farmers, it being, of course, to the interest of a railroad to en- 
courage the production of larger crops that its traffic may be aug- 
mented. Fertilizer of different grades brings from $18 and $20 to 
$55 and $60 a ton. Typical rail rates from the places of manufac- 
ture are from Jersey City to Trenton, New Jersey, $1.10 per ton, 
and from Boston to Portland $1.20 per ton—both rates applying in 
carload lots. In the South, where fertilizer is extensively utilized, 
representative rates are from Atlanta to Thomasville $2.50, from 
Charleston to Columbia $2.00 per ton. 

When allowance is made for the elimination of water from pulp 
and the shrinkage in its manufacture into paper, the average freight 
rate borne by the material entering into paper at the northern New 
England mill is about 1314 cents per 100 pounds. The manufac- 
turers consider 17 cents per 100 pounds to be the average freight 
rate on the paper from the mill to places north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers. The aggregate freight charge borne on 
the average by the 100 pounds of paper which sells at the factory for 
$2.50 is therefore 30 cents. 

As with all things else, the rates on the ores of the far western 
region have been adjusted under the necessity of the transporta- 
tion agencies to so serve the mines that their products may be 
marketed. The rate upon the ore from the mine to the smelter, 
upon the metal from the smelter to the refinery, and upon the re- 
fined lead or refined copper from Chicago to the seaboard market, 
are all determined by this prime factor. The freight charges, for ex- 
ample, from the Coeur d’Alene district in northern Idaho on the 
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ores from which the extraneous material has been roughly separated, 
to the Puget Sound refineries, reach a maximum of $6 per ton for 
a distance of four or five hundred miles, and the rate from Puget 
“Sound to New York is $14.50, the average transportation charge, 
‘therefore, being about $20 per ton. The value of a ton of copper 
at 12 cents a pound is $240, and a ton-of lead at four cents a pound 
is $80. Copper passes through manifold and expensive processes and 
its extensive consumption has followed the development of elec- 
tricity. Lead does not require so many or so expensive workings, 
and it has long been a great staple of general use. The mine farther 
from a smelter naturally has to pay a higher rate of freight than a 
mine nearer to it, receiving, therefore, a lesser net price for its 
product, but the railroads are obliged to so adjust rates that prac- 
tically every mine can reach a market. 

The rate on refined petroleum between New York and Chicago 
is 2714 cents per 100 pounds, the average rate paid north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi Rivers being from eight to ten cents per 
100 pounds. From Toledo to Atlanta the rate is 48 cents, from 
Whiting 4614 cents, from New Orleans 35 cents. The rate from 
Chicago to the Missouri River is 22 cents, to St. Lottis 10 cents; 
while the rate from the Kansas field to St. Louis is 17 cents. One 
hundred pounds of refined oil contain approximately sixteen gal- 
lons which, at an average price of 1214 cents a gallon at the refinery, 
would aggregate $2. The price per gallon to the consumer is in- 
creased one cent with each increment of seven cents in the freight 
charge. 

The principal biscuit company receives from $8 to $16 per 100 
pounds for its crackers and cakes, averaging $10 per 100 pounds 
for its leading brand. From its New York plant to Boston the 

freight rates are 19 cents per 100 pounds, to Atlanta 62 cents. The 
rate from Chicago to Montgomery is 69 cents, to Houston 81 cents, 
to Denver 97 cents. From either New York or Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast the rate is $1.60. These rates apply to carload lots, 
all goods being sold delivered, the company absorbing the freight. 
The retail price is the same all over the United States as it is with 
shoes, cigars, soap, proprietary medicines and dozens of other fa- 
miliar articles. 

On cotton, the great staple product of the South, the freight rate 
structure has been in process of development even a longer time 
than that affecting the movement of grain from the West. From the 
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plantation into Memphis, the largest inland cotton center of the 
United States, a typical rate is 30 cents per 100 pounds for one 
hundred and fifty miles. From Memphis to Boston the rate is 57% 
cents, and from Memphis to the Gulf 30 cents per 100 pounds. From 
Augusta, Ga., a central market of the Eastern cotton growing district, 
the rate to Charleston and Savannah is 21 cents, to Brunswick 23 
cents and to Norfollx 26 cents per 100 pounds. <A bale of cotton con- 
tains five hundred pounds and is therefore worth, at 11 cents a 
pound, $55. The aggregate transportation charge on this bale from 


the plantation, one hundred and fifty miles from Memphis, to Bos- 


ton, is $4.27. 


Mainly because of the rapid shifting of the sources of supply, 
there has not yet been developed a stable structure of rates for the 
movement of lumber in all parts of the United States. By way 
of illustration, however, it may be said that a fair average rate on 


lumber into Memphis from the forests of Arkansas is six cents — 


per 100 pounds, or $2.40 per 1,000 feet. Lumber going from Mem- 
phis to New Orleans for export will pay $4.80, or a total transporta- 
tion charge from the forest of $7.20 per 1,000 feet. A fair average 
rate to the markets in Ohio and Indiana is $8 per 1,000 feet, a total 
transportation charge from the forest of $10.40. This is on the 
kind of lumber that in 1905 and 1906 sold at about $40. The 
rate on yellow pine from New Orleans to Chicago is 24 cents per 
100 pounds. 

There is an equalization of rates on the iron ore from the upper 
lakes in that the rates of the boat lines from the ore mines are the 
same to each of the Lake Erie ports. From thence to the furnaces 
they are adjusted under the policy of the railroads to make the 
transportation charge on the raw material required to make a ton of 
pig iron approximate the same amount at each of the competing fur- 
naces of southern Ohio, Pittsburg, Wheeling, in the Mahoning and 


Shenango Valleys, and even as far as the Schuylkill Valley. How. 


closely this equalization is effected is shown by the fact that the 
transportation charge on the ore, coke and limestone required to 
produce one ton of pig-iron is as follows in these respective dis- 
tricts: At the furnaces on the Monongahela River in the Pittsburg 
district, $5.82; at the furnaces of the Mahoning and Shenango Val- 
leys, $5.57; at the furnaces of the Wheeling district, $5.78. These 
charges compare favorably with those at the furnaces on the 
Lake Shore in the Chicago district, which aggregate $5.63 per ton 
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of pig-iron, but are higher than at the furnaces on the Lake Shore 
in the Cleveland district, where they aggregate but $4.72. The 
rates on coal, which gives return loads to thé carsthat take the 
‘ore south from the Lake Erie ports, are maintained’ at. established 
differences between the coal fields of Ohio, Pittsburg and. West 
Virginia. The rates in effect in the-spring of 1908 were’ $1 per 
ton from southern Ohio, 90 cents from southeastern Ohio, $1 per’ :, 


ton from the Pittsburg field and $1.15 a ton from West Virginia. : - 


The claim of the railroads that the rates on foodstuffs are not 
high enough to enter as a factor in fixing the selling price is fully 
substantiated by the statements of the dealers in such products. 
That is, the conditions are, with negligible exceptions, such that if 
the price obtainable in the markets be sufficient to encourage the 
growing of livestock, grains, dairy products, fruits or vegetables, 
the rate of freight, from whatever locality to whatever market, is 
sufficiently low to allow the producer to enter that market. His 
profits are, however, as a matter of course, diminished by the 
amount of freight which he pays, and, as a rule, the farther the 
place of production from the markets the greater is the freight 
charge. The differences in the net return to the producer are al- 
most invariably reflected in the value of the land, which is lower 
as the distance from the markets is greater. Largely because of 
‘the defective system of mercantile distribution the grower of 
foodstuffs obtains a smaller proportion of the price paid by the con- 
sumer than accrues to the grower of any other agricultural product. 
Where, as in this country, the opportunity for the extension of 
cultivation is practically unlimited, a good market one season leads 
the farmers of any district to increase their production up to the 
point of minimum profit and the railroads are then besought for 
lower rates; when unfavorable weather or other conditions reduce 
their output they are also disgruntled. It therefore rarely happens 
that the grower, especially of the quickly perishable foodstuffs, is 
entirely satisfied with the freight rates. 

A controversy, that it is scarcely an exaggeration to designate as 
typical, occurred several years ago between the growers of water- 
melons in a Southwestern State and the railroads conveying the 
melons to the primary markets. In comparatively a few years that 
region had become so productive that the shipments of water- 
“melons over one road alone ranged from 1,400 to 1,800 cars dur- 
ing a watermelon season, deliveries being made all over Ohio and 
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Indiana through dealers -from those States who came down and 
bought the melons at’the farms. The contention for lower rates 
had waxed so warnt that a reduction in the watermelon rate be- 
came the isstie-typon which a legislative campaign was fought. The 
candidate pledged to secure a reduction in the rate was elected, 
and introduced a bill, which was enacted by the legislature, making 
_.the rate to the nearest primary market 7% cents per 100 pounds. 
. The railroad companies put this rate in effect and used it as a basis 
for the lowering of rates to the territory beyond. During the year 
of this rate reduction the traffic department of the railroad com- 
pany referred to sent word to the farmers that the company had 
handled 1,500 cars. of melons that season, the prompt shipment of 
which had been highly satisfactory to the growers. It furthermore 
said that the movement of these melons from that territory was a 
one-way traffic entirely, it being necessary to send special cars 
empty for the crop. These were necessarily stock cars that there 
might be ample ventilation, but they had to be supplied with extra 
slats in order that the melons might not fall out. It was necessary 
for them to be switched in requisite number on side tracks espe- 
cially built adjoining the farms where the fruit was grown; that 
switching engines be kept at work, putting cars in and taking cars 
out all night and all day. The cars of melons, moreover, had to 
be hauled on special trains at a high rate of speed to get them to 
the markets before they spoiled. This reduced the tonnage per 
train fifteen or twenty per cent below the maximum that could 
be hauled at the normal freight train speed. A car with the aver- 
age allowable load of 1,100 watermelons would contain but about 
twelve tons, although its capacity would be eighteen or twenty 
tons; the weight of the car exceeded the weight of the load. The 
switching and other special movements necessitated the employment 
of night telegraph operators and other extra help at the melon 
fields, 


All of these conditions led the assistant to the general manager 
of the company to make an analysis of the expenditure as compared 
with the earnings. Waybills were abstracted and the receipts listed. 
A tabulation was made of the revenue tonnage, the gross tonnage, 
the tare weight, and the expenses incurred in behalf of the traffic. 
He found that the handling of the 1,500 cars of watermelons in- 
volved a loss to the company of $12,000 if the expenses of opera- 
tion alone were considered. 
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_ The results of this investigation were brought to the attention 
of the traffic department and the next spring it sent a circular to 
the farmers in the truck region urging that the watermelon acreage 
be reduced, as the rates on that business were not remunerative, 
and stating that the railroad would not undertake to handle it except 
in the regular cars that were brought into the territory in the ordi- 
nary course of traffic; that there would be no special trains, nor 
special service of any character. The melon growers at once noti- 
fied the State Railroad Commission, which, in turn, requested the 
railroad company and the melon growers to attend a meeting to 
discuss the whole subject. When the meeting convened the chair- 
man called upon the railroads to say why they had caused so much 
trouble. The railroad representative, who was the aforesaid assist- 
ant to the general manager, stated that as he had been invited to 
attend the meeting it might be proper for whomsoever instigated 
it to open the discussion. Several shippers made statements of their 
complaints, all admitting, however, that the melon business had 
become very profitable—one grower saying that $300 to $500 per 
car was being made out of a crop. The railroad representative 
then made a reply, showing the loss to the company from handling 
the business for the previous year, and stated that unless cost for 
the handling and something by way of profit could be obtained, the 
company would prefer to move other crops. He showed that it 
had been necessary to park 350 to 400 especially prepared stock 
‘cars in the melon territory; that it had taken a month or six weeks 
to gather these cars, which had to be hauled empty to the melon 
fields. He then pointed out that the rate per melon was less than 
a cent and a quarter, whereas it had cost the farmer four or five 
cents per melon to bring it by wagon the one or two or three miles 
to the railroad track. The chairman objected to some of ‘the 
‘analyses, especially tothe contrast of four or five cents per melon 
for the wagon haul from the farm with the cent or a cent and a 
half per melon for the railroad haul of two hundred miles. When 
‘the railroad man had finished, farmers from all over the room began 
‘to ask questions directly of him. They wanted to know how much 
they should pay to afford the railroad some slight profit. They 
were told 12 or 1214 cents. The chairman said: “The rate can- 
not be changed. It has been fixed by law at 7% cents and that is 
‘the rate. I am here to protect the people of these counties.” The 
‘railroad man suggested that his company might be willing in addi- 
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tion to affix the necessary slats to the stock cars and perform the 
switching for $5 to $6 per car. The farmers were willing to accept 
this, but the chairman insisted that it was contrary to law, and 
finally said in his wrath, “If you men here are going to deal with 
the railroad company you can do it without me. This meeting is 
adjourned.” 


With one exception the farmers remained in the hall and ex-. 
pressed a willingness to pay a rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds. 


Returning to the main discussion, we have found that the rates. 
on raw materials are so adjusted as to permit the manufacture of 
any staple article at any logical place of manufacture. On the raw’ 
material of wearing apparel the freight rate is entirely unimportant. . 
On the lumber that enters into building material, on the ore, coke, 
and limestone used in the manufacture of iron and steel the freight 
rate is sufficient to become an appreciable factor in the cost of manu- 
facture. On brick, coal and cement the selling price is the higher’ 
by the amount of the freight charge, which for distances sometimes : 
not considerable exceeds the value of the commodity at the place of’ 
production. The freight charge, even on those heavier commodities, , 
however, is far less in proportion to the wage of the day laborer’ 
as well as to the incomes and salaries received in the United States; 
than in any other country. This is obviously a better test of com-- 
parison than that based upon rates of freight as expressed in money. . 
To say that a specific rate is twenty cents in the United States, a. 
shilling in Great Britain, a franc in France, or a mark in Germany, , 
conveys an inadequate idea. When it is ascertained that the average} 
wage of the day laborer in the United States is higher in comparison 
with the average rate of transportation than in any other country, 
the comparison is significant. In this country a continually increas- 
ing amount of railroad transportation can be purchased with the» 
wage of the day laborer. With the sum of money representing the: 
value of a given unit of any of the staple commodities of commerce, , 
also can a continually increasing amount of railroad transportation) 
be purchased. | 

That which makes possible the low freight rate of the American) 
railroads is the magnitude of the scale upon which the transportation | 
is conducted. The large cars, with a capacity of from thirty to fifty) 
tons, and the powerful locomotives that draw a score or more of 
these loaded cars in one train, permit an almost infinitesimal freight 
charge per pound or per yard that, however, yields by the carload| 
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or by the trainload no inconsiderable revenue. For example, the 
average weight of the carload of food products is about 30,000 
pounds. If the freight on such a carload be $300 the rate per 
pound would be only one cent, and there is scarcely a commodity 
upon which a freight rate of one cent per pound makes any difference 
in the retail price. As a matter of fact a carload of food products 
does not bring to the railroad so much revenue as $300 unless it has 
been moved from a far region; for instance, from the Dakotas or 
Texas to New York. Specific complaint in regard to the freight 
rates of the United. States for many years has not, except in a 
small minority of cases, been based on the ground that they have 
prevented foodstuffs from finding a market, raw material from 
reaching places of manufacture, or finished products from distribu- 
tion. While the difference of a cent or two in the rate of freight 
may not in the least interfere with the conduct of industry or com- 
merce in the aggregate, such a slight difference may perhaps de- 
termine whether a manufacturer obtain his raw material from this 
or that source of supply, whether a wholesale dealer obtain his stock 
from the manufacturer in one, or the manufacturer in another city, 
whether a retail dealer make his purchases from the wholesale 
_ dealer in this city or in that city. That is, for example, the prices 
of the products at the sources of supply being equal, a difference in 
the rate of freight may determine whether Cleveland, Ohio, obtain 
- potatoes from Michigan or from upper New York; whether a fac- 
tory in Louisville obtain coal from the fields of southern Indiana 
-or central Kentucky. A carpenter in Des Moines may perhaps pay 
a dollar for twenty pounds of nails without knowing or caring what 
the freight rate may have been, or where they may have come from. 
A difference, however, of a few cents a hundred pounds in the rate 
of freight may have led the hardware dealer to have purchased 
the nails in Chicago or St. Louis or even directly from Pittsburg. 


As the purchase of raw material tends toward the prosperity of 
the region where it is produced, as the operation of a factory tends 
to the increase of population, to appreciation in the value of real 
estate and the augmentation of business at the place of its location, 
so also does the growth of a wholesale business or of a retail business 
aid in the development of its surroundings. Producers, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers naturally all desire to extend their 
~ sales, to reach further markets in competition with their rivals, and 
are supported in this desire by the communities to whose welfare 
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they contribute. Any difference in freight rates that gives a producer 
of raw material, a manufacturer, a wholesale distributer, or a retail _ 


merchant an advantage over a competitor of another locality is 
therefore promptly made the subject of complaint. 


The pressure brought upon the railroads by such competing pro- ! 


ducers, manufacturers and dealers has been a very important factor 
in the development of certain arrangements of freight rates, which 
we shall term the Regional Rate Structures, each of which has 
grown out of the various characteristics of a traffic region and has 
become adapted to those characteristics. 

Other arrangements of freight rates which have grown out of the 
needs entailed by the production and marketing of certain of the 
principal articles entering into commerce we shall designate as the 
Commodity Rate Structures. 


(End of Chapter VI.) 


THE FREIGHT RATE PRIMER 
Adapted from the Illustrated Pamphlet, So Entitled. 


Issued by the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. 


Tue A. B. C. or THE MATTER. 


“There has been much wild talk as to the extent of the over- 
capitalization of our railroads. The census reports on the com- 
mercial value of the railroads of the country, together with the re- 
ports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroads 
on their cost of construction, tend to show that, as a whole, the rail- 
road property of the country is worth as much as the securities 
representing it, and that, in the consensus of opinion of investors, 
the total value of stock and bonds is greater than their total face 
value, notwithstanding the ‘water’ that has been injected in particular 
places. The huge value of terminals, the immense expenditures in’ 
recent years in double-tracking and improving grades, roadbeds and 
structures, have brought the total investments to a point where. the 
opinion that the real value is greater than the face value is probably 
trite.” 

(From President Roosevelt’s Decoration-Day address at Indianapolis, 
May 30, 1907.) 
Tue X. Y. Z. OF THE SITUATION. 


“An army of more than 1,500,000 men is employed directly in 
the operation and maintenance of the railroads in the United States, 
and millions of other men are furnished employment indirectly in 
the mines, the forests and the factories, supplying the railroads with 
approximately one and one-quarter billions of dollars’ worth of 
material and equipment annually consumed. 

“These are wonderfully interesting and impressive facts ; but the 
fact of greater interest and worthy of the most careful thought of 
every citizen of this country is that this vast army of men engaged 
in producing the commodity of transportation at an average cost 
more than 4o per cent lower than is shown by any other country is 
paid an average wage more than 50 per cent higher than is paid in 
any other country where railroads exist.” 


(W. C. Brown, before the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, June 
22, 1908.) 
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FREIGHT RATES AND THE CLOTHES WE WEAR. 


Whom have we here? 

Eleven different types of American citizens, standing in a row, 
clad in the varied uniforms or togs of their several occupations or 
leisure from hod-carrier to the dude in dress suit and opera hat. 

These men all live in the Mississippi Valley. 

Their clothes were made in New England. 

They paid the railroads nine cents apiece for transporting their 
clothes, including shoes and hats, from the point of manufacture to 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The combined freight charges on all the clothes worn by the eleven 
men in the group, including shoes and hats, was less than one dollar. 

If freight rates were advanced 10 per cent the increased price 
to these men on their entire wearing apparel would be less than one 
cent each. 

If they have to pay more than that per cent it will not be because 
freight rates are advanced. 


LESSON IL. 


FREIGHT RATES AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Consider the McCormick harvester. It mows, gathers, binds and 
stacks the bearded grain, while its proud possessor cracks his whip 
above the backs of his three-horse team. It has banished the night- 
mare of farm mortgages from the great prairies of the West. 

This particular harvester we are considering is cutting grain one 
hundred miles west of the Mississippi River. It was built in Chi- 
cago and sold for $130. 

The farmer paid $1.76 to have it brought to him from Chicago, 
three hundred miles away. 

If freight rates were advanced 10 per cent the cost of the har- 
vester would be increased seventeen and one-half cents. 


LESSON III. 


FREIGHT RATES AND CooKING UTENSILS, 


Next to the harvester the modern kitchen cooking range has 
added more joys and years to the farmer’s life than anything in 
the cornucopia of modern civilization, 
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_ Here is a standard range. It is a thing of beauty as well as a 
means for cooking everything your mother used to cook and much 
more. 

_ The freight on a steel range, weighing from 400 to 500 pounds, 
from Detroit to points in the Mississippi Valley, approximates from 
$2 to $2.50 per stove on stoves which retail at from $55 to $60 
each. 

.An increase of 10 per cent would add from twenty to twenty-five 
‘cents to the cost of the stove, which, divided by the life of the stove, 
taking the low average of ten years, would add one and one-half to 
iwo cents per year to the cost. 


On heating stoves the increase would be about one-third less. 


LESSON IV. 


Freigut RATES AND REFRIGERATORS. 


What are the cold facts about refrigerators? 

What cold storage is to the whole people, the modern refrigerator 
is to the individual family. 

It preserves all things sweet and clean and wholesome. 

Now the freight on a refrigerator, such as is used by the ordi- 
nary family, from Belding, Mich., where they are manufactured 
in large quantities, to New York is approximately seventy-five 
cents. 

An increase of 10 per cent would add seven and one-half cents 
to the cost of the refrigerator, delivered in New York City. 


LESSON V. 


Freicut RATES AND HousEHOLD FURNITURE. 
¢ 


Ever since Grand Rapids became the furniture hub of the Union 
there has been no excuse for any American family being without 
its antique or modern dining room set. 

Look at this suite consisting of a solid table, six chairs, side- 
board and china closet, etc. It could be bought F. O. B. at Grand 
Rapids for from $55 to $75, according to the wood and finish. 

It weighs approximately 750 pounds and the freight from the 

factory to Chicago would be $1.60. 

An increase of 10 per cent would add sixteen cents to the cost 
of all this furniture. 


a vate 
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LESSON? VIE 


FREIGHT RATES AND A BUSINESS SUIT. 


Behold this business suit which no one would be ashamed to 
wear. 

It might cost anywhere from $10 up to $35, according to the 
reputation of the tailor or the rent and advertising rates he pays. 

The freight rate on such a suit of clothes, including hat and shoes, 
for a distance of 300 miles from any of our large jobbing or dis- 
tributing centers is approximately three and one-half cents. 

A 10 per cent increase would add a little more than one-third of 
one cent to the cost of this suit, and it would add no more if it cost 
$50 or $100. 

LESSON ‘Vil. 


FREIGHT Rates AND “KinG Corron.” 


“Befo’ de wah” cotton was king. Of our exports it still leads 
all our domestic products, having no second in sight. 

If the entire cotton crop of the United States was compressed 
into one bale its value would be about $750,000,000. 

Of this bale in 1908 the railways got a little “jag” worth accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission $12,394,000, or less 
than 2 per cent. 

An advance of 10 per cent in rates on cotton could not add more 
than one-fiftieth of a cent per pound to the price of cotton. 


LESSON WIE 


FREIGHT RATES AND A SACK oF FLour. 


Minneapolis, as all good little school children know, is the seat of 
the flour industry of the United States. : 
If they do not learn this at school it is impressed upon their 
receptive minds by every illuminated billboard and painted rock 

that meets their gaze from Eastport to California. 
There are half a dozen brands of flour ground at Minneapolis 
and every one is better than all others. | 
The rate on this incomparable product in carloads from Minne- 
apolis to New York is 25 cents per hundred pounds. 

That is 12% cents per fifty-pound sack. 

This flour is sold to the consumer in New York at approximately 
$1.85 per fifty-pound sack (or it was when this was written). 
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_ An increase of 10 per cent in freight rates would add but one 
_ and one-quarter cents to the price of a fifty-pound sack, or a little 
less than two one-hundredths of one cent per pound. 

~The freight rate on a fifty-pound sack of flour from Minneapolis 
to Chicago is five cents per sack. An increase of 10 per cent in 
rates would add only five mills per sack between these points, or 
one one-hundredth of one.cent per pound. 


LESSON IX. 


FREIGHT RATES AND DRESSED BEEF. 


The reason cattle are butchered and carried to the consumer as 
dressed beef rather than driven to market on foot or hauled as 
live stock, is that the freight charge is less and the beef arrives in 
_ better condition. 

Little children in New York and Boston appreciate this, if the 
wise grown-ups of the West sometimes seem to doubt it. 

The rate on dressed beef from Chicago to New York is forty- 
five cents per hundred pounds. The average price of this beef 
to the consumer in New York is (or was) approximately twenty- 

five cents per pound. A 10 per cent increase in freight rates would 

add less than five one-hundredths of one cent per pound. 

If freight rates were advanced 10 per cent, the icreased cost 
in New York City of a two-rib roast of the best quality, weigh- 
ing eight pounds, retailing for $1.92, would be less than one-half 

~-cent. 
Surely this is not an excessive price to pay for National pros- 
perity and industrial peace. 


c 


LESSON X. 


FREIGHT ON Eccs, BUTTER AND POULTRY. 


Eggs were cheaper when Columbus experimented with them than 
they are now, but it cost more to carry a dozen eggs or a firkin 
of butter ten miles in 1492 than it would to carry them 100 miles 
now. 

The rate on butter and eggs from points in Eastern Iowa to 
New York—a distance of approximately 1,200 miles—is eighty- 
four cents per hundred pounds. On dressed poultry from the 
_ same points to New York the rate is ninety-six and one-half cents. 
The eggs are sold to the consumer by the dozen and the other 

commodities by the pound; and the consumer pays every farthing 
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of freight that has accrued from the time the egg is laid, which he 
buys in the “original package,” or as dressed poultry, or from the 
time the cow is milked, from which the butter is made. 

An increase of 10 per cent would add eight one-hundredths nf 
one cent per pound to the price the consumer pays for butter and ~ 
eggs, and it would add nine and one-half one-hundredths of one 
per cent per pound to the cost of dressed poultry, for which he 
pays from twenty to thirty cents per pound. 


LESSON XI. 


FREIGHT RATES AND LEATHER BELTING. 

Some little children and many of their mothers do not know 
that a great deal of the power that makes the wheels go round in 
this industrial beehive is transmitted by belting. 

The shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 
Elkhart, Indiana, are equipped with 13,288 running feet, or prac- | 
tically two and one-half miles, of leather belting. This belting 
cost the railroad company $6,235, or an average of 46.9 cents per 
running foot. The belting was shipped from Boston to Elkhart, 
a distance of 937 miles. The total freight charges amounted to 
$18.37, or fourteen one-hundredths of one cent per running foot. 
An increase of 10 per cent would add $1.83 to this cost, or fourteen 
one-thousandths of one cent per running foot. 

This belting, moreover, cost the railroad company $1,082 more 
than it would have cost at the prices prevailing in 1899, represent- 
ing an increase of 21 per cent. During this same period there was 
no change whatever in the freight rate. 


LESSON XII. 


THe RAILWwAys AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Now listen to the sober words of the one man who has perhaps 
given more official attention to the subject than any other citizen 
of the republic: 

“Without regard to the personnel of railroad officials, without 
regard primarily to the interest of stockholders, but in the interest 
of public welfare and national prosperity, we must permit railway 
earnings to be adequate for railroad improvement at advantage and 
profit. 

“To my mind it is a most impressive fact, so great as to elude the 
grasp of imagination, that the railway traffic of the country fully 
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doubled in the first seven years of this twentieth century. This 
‘enormous addition to the volume of transportable goods overtaxed, 
as you know, the existing facilities, and the resulting condition 
perhaps accounts for much of the hostility which has been mani- 
fested in various quarters. For the man who has raised something 
by hard labor or made something with painstaking skill, which he 
could sell at a handsome profit in an eager market, and finds that 
he cannot get it carried to destination, and so sees his anticipated 
gains turned into a positive loss, is naturally exasperated and un- 
thinkingly ‘blames it’ on the railroads, and is ready to hit them 
with anything he can lay his hands to; and as the state legislature 
seemed to be the most convenient weapon he wielded it for all it 
was worth. 

“I dwell upon this a moment further, because it seems plain to 
me that the prosperity of the country is measured and will be 
measured by the ability of its railroads and waterways to trans- 
port its increasing commerce. With a country of such vast extent 
and limitless resources, with all the means of production developed 
to a wonderful state of efficiency, the continued advancement of 
this great people depends primarily upon such an increase of trans- 
portation facilities as will provide prompt and safe movement every- 
where from producer to consumer; and that we shall not secure 
unless the men who are relied upon to manage these great high- 
ways of commerce have fitting opportunity, and the capital which is 
required for their needful expansion is permitted to realize fairly 
liberal returns.” 

(Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, in 

“Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.”) 


_ LESSON XIII. 


Look Upon Tuis PIcTure. 

What is this I see? 

Smokeless chimneys! Closed factories. Spiders’ webs across 
the doors of opportunity. Grass growing rankly in the streets of 
industrial towns. Dejection on the face of nature and of man. 

What does it mean? 

The railways have ceased to earn enough to meet expenses and 
provide for the progressive maintenance of their equipment and 
plant. 

* Why, are not their receipts greater than ever? 
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True, but their expenses have increased more rapidly than their 
earnings and their net revenues have only been maintained by 
postponing purchases that must be made some time or the railways 
will be incapable of performing their public service with safety, 
dispatch and economy. 

In 1908 and 1909 the railways scrimped maintenance $300,000,000 
and this will have to be made good some time, some how, before 
they are on as sound an operating basis as they were before the 
panic of 1907. 

What must be done to avert the consequences described above? 

A readjustment of freight rates, involving a reasonable increase 
applied to such articles and commodities as can stand it, without 
any appreciable hardship either to manufacturer, merchant or con- 
sumer, means the difference between grinding economy and a fair 
degree of prosperity. 

THE REVERSE OF THE PICTURE. 
Would a 10 per cent increase in freight rates mean such a dif- 


ference? 
It most certainly would. 


It would mean the difference between closed shops and sus- 
pended improvements and the resumption of improvements with 
the ability to resume the large purchases of material and equip- 
ment, giving full employment to labor and furnishing improved 
transportation facilities, which, within a very short time the com- 
merce of the country is going to demand more insistently than ever. 
To hundreds of thousands of workingmen it means the difference 
between steady, well-paid employment and walking the streets look- 
ing in vain for work. ; 


LESSON XIV. 
Narrow MaArGIN BETWEEN EARNINGS AND EXPENSE. 


“T have looked up the statement of about 80 per cent of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the country and find that during the last half of 
the year 1907, after the tremendous increase in expenses had 
become effective, while the gross earnings of the railroads increased 
$57,413,078 over the same period of the preceding year, their ex- 
penses increased $80,235,823, showing a net loss for the period, 
despite the tremendous business handled, of $22,822,745. 

“The converging lines of cost and compensation in railroad oper- 
ation, which for years have been steadily approaching each other, 
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are now separated by so narrow a margin that in order to pay 
fixed charges, taxes and operating expenses, with even a very mod- 
erate return to shareholders, there must be either a moderate in- 
- crease in freight rates or a very substantial reduction in the wages 
of railroad employes.” 

(W. C. Brown, before the Mich. Mfrs. Assn., 6-22-08.) 


LESSON XV. 


Wuicu SHALL It BE? 

“Ts it not better, Mr. President, that you and I, and tens of 
thousands of people who buy and use automobiles, should pay a 
dollar or two more freight on our machines than that the family 
of the engineer, the conductor, the brakeman, the switchman or 
the humble section hand shall be deprived of the actual necessities 
and comforts of life, which we know they must give up if the 
monthly pay check is reduced? : 

“No question of greater importance confronts the people of the 
country today, for upon its righteous solution hangs the momentous 
issue of an early return of prosperity or a continuance of the 
depression of the past six months, emphasized and darkened by 
a struggle with organized labor such as this country has never 


experienced.” 
(W. C. Brown, before the Mich. Mfrs. Assn., 6-22-08.) 


LESSON XVI. 


Mora t. 
“Our prosperity came with the prosperity of the railroads; it 
declined when adversity struck the railroads. We do not believe 
we can have the full measure of prosperity again until the railroads 


are prosperous.” 
i (National Prosperity Association of St. Louis.) 


PROGRESSIVE SAFETY IN RAILWAY 
OPERATION 


By A. H. Smiru, 
Vice-President of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. 


An Address Delivered Before the National Association of Railroad 
Commissioners, at their Annual Convention, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16, 1909. 


In examining into the state of an art of such far-reaching impor- 
tance and such diversified nature as that of transportation by rail, it 
seems necessary to acquaint ourselves with its beginnings and 
growth; to determine the elements upon which its development relies 
and the necessity which has invoked the various steps of improve- 
ment in the plant devoted to transportation and the art of employ- 
ing and controlling it in the performance of a public service. 

The lay observer will scarcely appreciate, in the absence of the 
actual analysis, that there exists so many branches of this subject, 
each branch of which, by itself, may be considered the object of a 
separate professional science and a distinct human industry. 


EARLY RAILROAD HISTORY. 

Railways had their origin in tramways laid over 200 years ago in 
the mineral districts of England, which conveyed coal to the sea. 
Animal motive power was used. By the discovery, in 1814, of the 
, adhesion of a smooth wheel to a smooth rail, it became possible to 
consider the employment of the tractive power of a rolling locomo- 
tive, and for some time subsequent to this, to the trial trip of the 
“Rocket,” in 1829, which may be described as the first successful 
steam locomotive, the experiments were along these lines. 

While industrial railroads similar in character to the English 
existed in this country, the Baltimore & Ohio was the pioneer Ameri- 
can railroad built for public use. On July 4, 1828, the first rail was 
laid by Charles Carroll, the only surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and thirteen miles were opened for traffic in 
1830. In the same year the West Point Foundry began building 
locomotives, producing the “De Witt Clinton,” in 1831. It weighed 
three and one-half tons, and was built for the Mohawk & Hudson 
_ Railroad, the pioneer company of the present New York Central 
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_ Lines, which had been chartered in 1826, four years before actual 
construction was begun. 

The line was opened from Albany to Schenectady in 1831; 
Utica in 1836, and to Buffalo in 1842. Connections to New oe 
and Boston were built in rapid succession. 

About this time, in Pennsylvania, the Columbia Railroad was 
built from Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Susquehanna River, 
forming the pioneer division of the present Pennsylvania System. 

Several companies were chartered about the same time in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Following the panic of 1837 there was little industrial develop- 
ment and a lull in railroad construction, but with 1850 begins the 
era of rapid extension and the welding of short connecting lines 
under single ownerships. The consolidation was vigorously objected : 
to at first. Originally there were eleven companies owning and 
operating the line between Albany and Buffalo. Between Buffalo 
and Cleveland, changes of passengers and freight were made at Dun- 
kirk and Erie. The latter change was made necessary by the differ- 
ence in gauge; to the east six feet and to the west four feet ten 
inches. Plans for the consolidation of some of these lines made in 
1853 entailed for through operation the change of the gauge east to 
conform to that west of Erie, to obviate transfer. This proposition 
so aroused the inhabitants of Erie that they resorted to violence. In 
’ December, 1853, they tore down the railroad bridge, no trains going 
through until February, 1854. This same bridge was rebuilt in 1855, 
but again torn down and burned by a mob. Finally a compromise 
ended what is known as the Erie War and the gauge was changed, 
from which time dates the beginning of definite through operation. 

In 1851 the Erie Railroad joined New York with Lake Erie. The 
Baltimore & Ohio reached the Ohio River. Two years later the 
Atlantic seaboard afid Chicago were connected by rail, which the 
following year reached the Mississippi River. These extensions to 
the Western Frontier opened the traffic between the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

In the early days the public desire for rail transportation facilities 
led to numerous enterprises securing public financial support, but 
owing to the disaster that was experienced in some of these enter- 
prises the Ohio law prohibited any town, county or State from ren- 
dering such assistance. When the Louisville & Nashville Railroad was 
built, Cincinnati found it imperative to have railroad communication 
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to the South, but the prohibition of the aforesaid law prevented pub- 
lic assistance, and the scheme was devised of building and owning a 
line. This line went south through Kentucky to Chattanooga, was 
built and operated, and eventually leased to the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific. 

The railroads played an important part in the conduct of the Civil 

War, many of them being practically devoted to the transportation 
of Government troops and supplies. Great damage was done to the 
many lines in the South owing to the military operations. By the 
close of the war there had been no pronounced advance in protec- 
tion by the appliances which are now commonly employed in the 
control of train operation. This was largely due to the light equip- 
ment, slow speeds and sparse traffic. 
_ The first Pacific railroad was begun, with Government aid, in the 
60s. With the opening up of the West and the return to industrial 
pursuits of the people after the close of the war dates a remarkable 
era in railroad extension. In the decade from 1880 to 1890, 70,000 
miles were built in the central and western districts, opening vast 
unoccupied agricultural, grazing and mineral sections to immigration 
and development. The panic of 1893 exerted considerable influence 
on railroad construction during the following decade. 


The period since 1900 has been more one of reconstruction and 
improving existing lines; the growth of industries and population 
tributary to existing lines necessitating this course. 

The vastness of the railroad industry may be imagined when one 
considers that from fifteen to twenty per cent of the capital of the 
United States is invested in railroads. As an exhibit of the growth 
and importance let me quote the following statistics of railroad 
growth by decades since the first operation: 


TSO tRs See os ee ete hac ee eee 23 miles 
TS4OS CoS OE eet 2 A Lats 2,814 
LSS eRe eetela oe eee oe ee 9.021 5s 
LSOOlS Heh tatane dake cote ka cee eee ee SQ635e— 
1870! Soc oes say. 3 WS Nee ae ee 52,914 “ 
LSSO Meme ars See phe ter ey te ery ee Oe O3 200 eas 
LSU ERS re eitee. oe eee ae DE eee 163/597 
LOO MIE Base Sits). Soe ae ee Se 193,346 “ 
LOO rosie ices EA ee ee about 250,000 “ 


Such is the exhibit of progress in the extent of railroads, broadly 
viewed. With the growth in extent the elements of safety have mul- 
tiplied and have become very numerous; in fact, an almost indefinite 
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_ subdivision of railroad property and operation in respect of safety 
might be conceived. We will consider, however, the beginnings and 
the growth of a few of the more important and striking items and 
. their relationship to the state of the art, as portraying in a more 
graphic manner the adjustment, if you may call it such, of safety 
to progress, or, as the subject has been assigned to me, “Progres- 
sive Safety.” 
» AIR BRAKES. 

- As the density of traffic, and the speed, together with the weight 
- of equipment, developed, following upon the greater transportation 
to be undertaken, the question of brakes was an important factor. 
More efficient brakes were needed; the essential characteristics be- 
ing that they should be continuous throughout the length of the 
train, simultaneously applied and released, with a single point of 
control. 

In 1869 George Westinghouse, Jr., brought forth what is known 
as the straight air brake, consisting of a pump, main reservoir, three- 
way valve, brake cylinder and train line. Application was made by 
admitting air from the main reservoir into the train line. The brakes 
were released by reducing the train-line pressure into the atmosphere 
through the three-way valve. The brakes were useless if there was 
a leak, a burst in the air line or a parted train. 

With these shortcomings in mind, the automatic air brake was 

produced in 1873, in which the method was reversed. With the addi- 
tion of an auxiliary reservoir under each passenger car and a triple 
valve, application of brakes was secured by reducing the train-line 
pressure, while admitting air from the main reservoir raised the pres- 
sure and released the brakes. On the application of the automatic 
air brake to freight cars it was found the reduction of pressure 

_was not quick enough to set the rear brakes promptly, and in con- 
sequence accidents occtirred from the bunching of the cars. 

The consideration of the brake question by the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association in 1885, and public tests under their auspices in 
1886, at which time the manufacturers were represented, did not 
succeed in stopping freight trains without violent and disastrous 
shocks. So discouraging did these tests seem for the time being, 
that a report was made, suggesting that the successful application of 
such brakes on long trains could only be accomplished by electricity. 

However, the following January witnessed the introduction of the 
Westinghouse Quick-Action air brake, which corrected the previous 
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trouble and made practicable the application of air brakes to long 
freight trains. Continuing from this time there has been marked 
improvement and development in all features of the apparatus, with- 
out, however, modifying the essential elements of which it is con- 
stituted. 


With the solution of a means of train control came a further 
growth in their size and weight; sooner or later this had to empha- 
size the necessity for efficient coupling devices. Not only were there 
accidents due to the primitive link and pin couplers, but the various 
standards in existence both complicated the operations of coupling 
and uncoupling of cars and involved the question of interchange and 
safety. 


AUTOMATIC COUPLERS. 


Owing to the large number of accidents, Mr. F. D. Adams, of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, recommended to the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association, at its third convention, in 1869, that a uniform 
height should be established for couplers; their failure to meet when 
cars came together being considered the cause of numerous acci- 
dents. In 1871 that convention adopted 33 inches as the standard 
- height for standard-gauge cars. At the convention of 1873 Mr. M. 
N. Forney urged that a committee investigate the cause of accidents 
and make recommendation. This committee in the following year 
gave as the principal cause the same as reported by Mr. Adams eight 
years before. They pronounced the tests of automatic couplers to 
date a failure. Another committee at this same convention gave the 
first recognition to automatic couplers by reporting that a great 
advantage would be derived from a uniform drawbar, such as would 
be accepted as a standard and which would be a self-coupler. Dur- — 
ing several years following various models were examined, but noth- 
ing was found to meet the demands. In 1877 Mr. John Kirby, of 
the Lake Shore, reported that his company intended to equip 100 
cars with self-couplers, and at the same meeting Mr. Garey, of the 
New York Central, told of having been waited upon by a committee 
of yardmasters, asking for dead blocks or some such safety device. 
This turned the attention of the Association from the coupler to the 
dead block. In the year following they invited the Yardmasters’ 
Association to act in concert with their committee in reporting upon 
means of safety for protection of yard and train men in the per- 
formance of their duties. 
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This was the situation when on March 19, 1880, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature instructed the Railroad Commission to investigate 
-and report with recommendation as to means of prevention of acci- 
‘dents in the coupling of cars. They reported that they preferred 
to be guided by the action of the railroad companies, and any device 
made standard by them would, in their opinion, be the best recom- 
mendation for such device. 

In 1882 the Connecticut Railroad Commissioners recommended to 
the Legislature that automatic couplers be required on all new cars. 

In 1883 the Massachusetts Commissioners expressed the hope 
that the Master Car Builders’ Association would at its convention 
agree upon some type of coupler for freight cars. 

In 1884 the Association selected Mr. M. N. Forney to conduct 
‘tests of automatic couplers and report. Attention was called at that 
time to less than a dozen varieties that were worthy of considera- 
tion. With this action of the Association as a guide, the Massa- 
-chusetts Commissioners undertook to solve the problem, and an- 
nounced that they would not prescribe any coupler that had not 
been tested in actual traffic, but notified the railroad companies in 
the State that all new cars, and cars requiring new couplers, should 
be provided with one of five kinds specified. It happened that the 
kinds specified would not couple with each other. 

In 1885 public tests were held at Buffalo by Mr. Forney. Forty- 
two couplers were tested, twelve of which were recommended for 
further tests. In the following year the trials made of power brakes 
on freight trains made it very evident that the link and pin type of 
coupling would not suffice, and it was eliminated from further con- 
sideration. 

In 1887 the Executive Committee reported in favor of the Janney 
type of coupler and_all other forms that would automatically couple 
with it under all conditions of service. This report was adopted in 
1888 by a vote of 474 for and 194 against. The Executive Commit- 
tee then undertook to establish contour lines, drawings and templates 
as standard, but found that the Janney patents covered the contour 
of vertical plane couplers. This was remedied in 1888, when the 
Janney Coupler Company waived all claims for patents on contour 
lines of coupling surfaces of car couplers used on railroads members 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association, which enabled the Associa- 
tion to formally adopt in all respects this type of coupler as stand- 
ard. At the convention of 1889 such action was taken, on motion of 
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Mr. Voorhees, General Superintendent of the New York Central 
Railroad, and since that time this type of coupler has been the stand- 
ard, and called the “Master Car Builders’ Coupler.” 


In 1893 Congress enacted a law requiring all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce to provide on all cars and locomotives a 
continuous power brake capable of being controlled by the engine- 
man in the locomotive cab, and also automatic couplers which would 
operate by impact. January 1, 1898, was the date set by which 
these changes must be made—subsequently extended two years. 
We now have uniformity in height and contour to insure perfect 
contact between all classes of equipment, and a positively locked 
knuckle. The design and attachments to car body are prescribed 
of a strength in excess of the power of locomotives, and in modern 
friction draft gear the strength reaches 250,000 pounds. 


SIGNALING. 


The need of indicating the conditions of the road to trains came 
with the increasing traffic and speed. As these conditions devel- 
oped in England before they did here, the first steps were taken in 
that country. In 1834 the Liverpool & Manchester introduced the 
first system of fixed signals, consisting of an upright post with a 
rotating disk at its top, showing red for danger and the absence of 
indication by day and a white light by night for clear. On the 
opening of the Great Western Railway this method was improved. 
Experiments by Messrs. Chappe, the inventors of optical telegraphy, 
showed that under certain conditions of illumination the color of 
any body would disappear. This demonstrated that the form, and 
not the color, of the day signal could be relied on. It was also found 
that a long, narrow surface could be seen further as projected. 
against the horizon or landscape than the same area in a square or 
circle. Making use of these results, Sir Charles Gregory, in 1841, 
designed and erected at New Cross the first semaphore signal. 
There was no communication between stations; each signalman dis- 
playing his signal at danger after the passage of a train until a 
certain time had elapsed, when it was cleared. The only informa- 
tion conveyed to the engineman was that the preceding train had 
passed the station at least the required time before him. 


The failure or inability to act with sufficient promptness at the 
display of the danger position, and the consequent collisions, led 
to the installation of additional signals to give advance information 
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to the engineman of the position of the signal he was to obey. 
Thus we have clearly portrayed the inception of the present block 
- and caution signals. 


Mr. C. V. Walker, of the Southwestern Company, introduced 
the “Bell Code,” which was the first audible method of communi- 
cation between signal stations. The.same year Mr. Tyer supple- 
mented this with electric visual signals, the object being to give 
the operator indication of the signal having been received and given, 
_ and at all times to show the exact position of the signal itself. This 
suggested the space interval between trains, in place of the time 
interval, making signal indications definite. In 1858 the positive 
block system was established in England, based on the space inter- 
_ val system. 


Making use of telegraph communication, Mr. Ashbel Welch, 
_ Chief Engineer of the United New Jersey Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany, devised and installed during 1863 and 1864 the first block 
system of signals in this country, on the double-track line between 
Philadelphia and New Brunswick. Signal stations were suitably 
spaced, and at each station a signal was provided, visible as far as 
possible each way. The signal itself was a white board by day 
and a white light by night, indicating “clear,” shown through a 
glass aperture two feet in diameter in front of the block signal 
box. For the “danger” indication a red screen fell to cover the 
white board or light. On a train’s passing a station the signalman 
released the screen, which fell by gravity, and did not raise it until 
advised by telegraph that the preceding train had passed the next 
station, thereby maintaining a space interval. Thus was evolved 
the telegraph block system, still generally used, with modifications 
of apparatus and signals, on lines of light traffic. Elaborations of 
this system were later installed following more closely the Eng- 
lish practice, perhaps reaching the most complete development upon 
the New Haven and New York Central lines, where it is still in use. 
Notwithstanding numerous improvements in apparatus, the same 
- practice of fixing a positive space interval by means of communica- 
tion between block stations still holds. The addition of track cir- 

cuits for locking and indicating purposes and interlocking between 
| stations, more fully effected by the introduction of the “Coleman 
block instrument,” in 1896, has thus evolved the controlled manual 
~ block system as now used. 
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AUTOMATIC SIGNALS. 


In 1867 Thomas S. Hall patented an electric signal and alarm 
bell, used in connection with a switch or drawbridge. Its short- 
coming lay in the fact that a break in the circuit or failure of the 
latter gave no danger indication. To correct this a closed circuit 
was necessary, although more expensive. In 1870 Mr. Wm. Rob- 
inson devised the plan of having the circuit closed at the point of 
danger, if conditions were favorable, and opened a short distance 
in advance of the signal. The wheels of the approaching train 
depressed a lever, which closed the circuit and cleared the signal, 
unless interrupted at the point of danger. Subsequent modifica- 
tions were made, whereby the circuit once completed remained so 
through the agency of an electromagnet, and reopened when the 
train passed out of that portion of the track governed by the signal. 


In 1871 Mr. Hall put in operation the first automatic electric 
block system, on the New York & Harlem Railroad, between the 
Grand Central Station and Mott Haven Junction. It was normal 
“safety.” The wheels of a passing train striking a lever completed 
a circuit, which put the signal to danger, after the train, and held 
it so until the succeeding signal went to danger, when a separate 
circuit was completed, which released the former signal, allowing 
it to return to clear. 

The disadvantage in having the wheels of a train strike a lever to 
complete the circuit led Mr. F. L. Pope to experiment. After a 
successful attempt in transmitting an electric circuit through an ordi- 
nary track with fishplate joints, he made a signal test at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A section of track was insulated from the rest, with 
a wire circuit, including a battery and electromagnet for operating 
the signal, fastened at either end to the opposite rails. The metal 
wheels and axles completed the circuit, throwing the signal to dan- 
ger against following trains. A detent served to keep the circuit 
closed until the next signal was reached, when a separate circuit 
released the detent, permitting the signal to clear. 


In 1879 this system was put in service, and, with some altera- 
tions, still remains in some localities. 


Following the original manual semaphore and the controlled man- 
ual system of operation came the pneumatic and electric systems, 
for localities which required a great number of signal movements. 
With the development of motors and batteries capable of economic 
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_ operation, automatic signals of the semaphore type have been suc- 
cessfully and widely installed. 

In the semaphore system numerous failures have occurred, due to 
the formation of ice and sleet upon the blades. This has led to 
the introduction of the so-called “upper quadrant” operation; that 
is, the motion of the signal being from horizontal to an upwardly 
inclined position and back. - 

On account of the widespread prevalence of electric lighting and 
the building up of the territory adjacent to railroads, changes in 
the color indication of night signals have been adopted, generally in 
such localities using green instead of white for the safety indication. 


INTERLOCKING. 

Developing with the manual operation of signals, and as a safe- 
guard against mistakes of the signalmen, interlocking grew up as a 
means for preventing conflicting signals being given at the same 
time. As with signals, so with interlocking, England led at first. 
_ After a trip to that country in 1869, Mr. Ashbel Welch recom- 
mended the advantage derived from the English method of operat- 
ing switches and signals in large yards and terminals, where the 
entire control fell to one man so located as to be in touch with the 
whole situation and equipped with a machine that would not permit 
of setting up conflicting routes. The plea resulted in the order of a 
twenty-lever Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine, which was in- 
stalled in 1874 on the New Jersey Division of his line. Railroads 
were prompt to see its advantage, and in a short time machines per- 
forming the functions were made and installed in this country, 
not only for the protection of railroad intersections, but for the con- 
trol of large terminal layouts. In 1876 the first power-operated 
interlocking system was perfected, which was the pneumatic type. 
In 1900 an all-electric interlocking system, advantageous where dis- 
tant functions were to be embraced within the operation of the 
plant, and applicable to localities where electric traction was in use, 
was devised. 

The more recent development of power-operated interlocking 
systems, with complete electric indication of the conditions on all 
tracks, has made it possible for larger systems to be consolidated 
under the control of a central plant, and thus under the direction of 
a central authority; these machines, being of a completely inter- 
locked character, insure greater safety by the central control, as well 
as greater facility of operation. 
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TRAIN DISPATCHING. 


In this country the first radical departure from the time interval 
and flagging method of operation came in 1851. The New York & 
Erie Railroad had established a single line of telegraph between 
Piermont, on the Hudson River, and Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, for 
company business. The Superintendent of Telegraph, Mr. Luther 
C. Tillottson, and the Division Superintendent were together in the 
Elmira depot on an occasion and learned that the westbound express 
from New York was four hours late. At Corning an eastbound 
stock train and a westbound freight at Elmira waited for the ex- 
press. With this information, Mr. Tillottson suggested that the 
freight train at Elmira could be sent to Corning and the stock train 
at that point ordered to Elmira, with perfect safety, before the 
arrival of the express. The move was successful and encouraged 
similar operation, which shortly led to the adoption, with some 
modifications, of this train-dispatching method on the Susquehanna 
Division of the Erie. Its adoption over the entire line followed, in 
spite of the great opposition which Mr. Charles Minot, the General 
Superintendent, met when planning for its introduction. Some of 
the conductors and enginemen went so far as to resign rather than 
run on telegraphic orders against the time of another train. 

This system spread rapidly to other lines and, in company with 
other features of railroad operation, has been progressively devel- 
oped and improved. One of the important elements of safety in the 
dispatching practice has been the tendency to the same words in 
the same sequence to convey the same instructions, insuring a. uni- 
form understanding of the instructions instead of permitting a dis- 
cretionary phraseology in originating or a misunderstanding in con- 
struing the order transmitted. The rules for train dispatching now 
prescribe the use of standard forms of expression for orders govern- 
ing the movement of trains. 

Within the past few years experiments have been made with a sys- 
tem of train dispatching by telephone, now in successful operation 
upon some important lines, and growing in extent. Advantage lies 
in the ability to use trained railroad employes who cannot work 
under the telegraph system, not being telegraph operators. The 
telephone-dispatching system not only insures a rapid distribution of 
information, but by its greater capacity enables a more complete 
knowledge of the state of the line to be had in the controlling 
office, as well as in all the offices tributary to the dispatching system. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


While it is not our intention to take up your time with the recital, 
even in condensed form, of the development of all the items which 
go to make up the parts of a railroad, we cannot forego the oppor- 
tunity to speak briefly about the locomotive, the motive power, giv- 
ing action and effect to transportation. 


As early as 1680 Sir Isaac Newton predicted steam-propelled car- 
tiages, and even made suggestions bearing on their design. Through 
the eighteenth century various types of steam vehicles appeared, 
more as curiosities than anything else, some of them forerunners 
of the locomotive and others of the automobile. It was not until 
1803 that anything really deserving the name “locomotive” was built. 
Richard Trevithick, a Cornish miner, constructed the locomotive 
bearing his name, curiously enough as the result of a wager. On 
trial this machine did convey ten tons of iron for nine miles on a 
cast-iron tramway by steam power, winning the wager. The desire 
of Christopher Blackett, a mine owner, to use steam motive power 
in place of animals led to the practical demonstration of adhesion. 
On this principle, Blackett’s Superintendent, William Hedley, built 
his “Puffing Billy,” a complicated affair of levers, beams and gears. - 
On the completion of the Liverpool & Manchester Railroad, the 
directors, being undecided as to the motive power, offered a prize 
of five hundred pounds for a locomotive that would fulfill certain 
conditions. The test came off at Rainhill, in October, 1829, on a 
level piece of track about one and one-half miles long, between four 
competitors. Stephenson’s “Rocket” won and gave the world the 
mechanical combination essentially represented in locomotive prac- 
tice since that time. American locomotive practice followed the 
Stephenson model. Among the early builders were Phineas Davis, 
Ross Winans and Matthias Baldwin. The four-wheel engines of 
the English type proved”injurious to the light rail and sharp curves 
on our early roads, and to overcome this Mr. John B. Jervis, Chief 
Engineer of the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, introduced the four- 
wheel “Bogie” truck. For some twenty years this design remained, 
until in the ’50s the demand for more tractive power brought about 
the addition of another pair of coupled drivers, thus evolving the 
well-known “American” type. Additional drivers were added with 
the demand for increased tractive power, leading in turn to the 
development of the “Mogul” and “Consolidated” types. 
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In the decade between 1880 and 1890 more drivers, such as in the: 
ten-wheel type, began to be used in high-speed service, and the} 
adaptation of wide fire-boxes to the American type necessitated the! 
addition of a trailer truck to support the rear end of the locomotive 
frame, and brought about the “Atlantic” type, in 1895. : 

The “Pacific” type, or the most modern high-speed passenger loco-- 
motive, is a development of this. In 1888 Anatole Mallett designed 
the articulated locomotive. In 1904 the first one of this type was: 
placed in operation on an American railroad, and since that time has 
gained favor where maximum tractive power on heavy grades is 
required. 

There is perhaps no more striking illustration of the progress: 
of the art than can be obtained from an examination of the illus- 
trations of the various types of locomotives built and operated since 
1829. It all bespeaks a tremendous growth, based on a tremendous# 
necessity. We can point to the strengthening of all parts commen-- 
surate with the work to be done; to the perfection of detail ini 
materials; manufacture, maintenance and inspection; and possibly: 
observe with pride that the motive power of the railroads of thes 
present contributes an almost negligible part of the difficulties of? 
modern railroad operation, due to features of design or control. 






CAR CONSTRUCTION. 


One of the early problems in transportation was to secure the: 
carrying capacity of cars as well as safety. We have pointed out! 
how it was necessary to add a guiding truck to the English locomo-- 
tive, designed to adapt the same locomotive safely to American 
conditions. Both the excessive wheel loads on four-wheel freight! 
cars and the greater liability to accident or derailment led at ant 
early time to the use of four-wheel trucks under cars. Between 
1831 and 1834 Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore, made improve-+ 
ments on cars on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He applied the 
swivel four-wheel truck, the outside bearing for axles, and the appli- 
cation of the draft gear to the car body and not to the trucks. The 
increase in lengths of passenger cars, with corresponding increases: 
in weight, led, about 1880, to the quite general employment of a: 
six-wheel truck instead of a four-wheel truck, and even eight-wheel 
trucks were used for a time, but rejected on account of the exces-: 
sive length of wheel base and other complications. 

In 1879 the Allen wheel, consisting of built-up construction witht 
forged-steel tire, was introduced and rapidly became applied to cars! 
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in the most exacting service. Originally the tires were imported 
‘from the Krupp Works, in Germany, but later were manufactured 
here. 

Great interest attaches itself at the present time to the manufac- 
ture of solid-steel forged wheels, on account of the reduction in 
parts. - . 

In the latter ’80s experiments were made in the development of 
steel framing for car construction, and built-up steel underframes 
‘were introduced shortly after; at first on cars for mineral traffic, 
where excessive weights and capacities were required. The suc- 
cess of this type of construction has led to its adaptation at the 
present time to all classes of equipment, and not only steel under- 
frames, but complete steel construction in certain classes of service 
where the conditions require. 

With the increase in through passenger service we note the 
appearance of the vestibule, protecting the communication between 
cars. Originally this vestibule was narrow, about the width of 
the car door, and was introduced about 1882, although experimented 
with as far back as 1845. The equipment of the “Exposition Flyer,” 
operated from New York to Chicago during the World’s Fair, was 
the first, we believe, to appear with full-width vestibules, these being 
originally designed as offering less atmospheric resistance to high- 
speed trains, but having subsequently been found a more econom- 
ical, attractive and safer form of construction. 

The question of steel cars and composite steel and wooden cars is 
having very careful investigation and experiment at the present 
time. While considerably used, the results of the use of these cars 
must be awaited. After the factor of safety has been determined 
the question of tare weight per passenger carried will naturally 
arise. In this country our weights are now far in excess of all 
foreign railroad practice. This enters into the resistance and cost 
to produce the service. 

CAR HEATING. 

The original method of heating passenger cars by direct radiation 
from coal or wood stoves was a source of discomfort to the pas- 
sengers as well as a menace in case of disaster. This brought about 
in the late ’80s the introduction of the “Baker Hot-Water Heater,” 
which was a great improvement for the comfort of passengers, but 
~ still left a fire in the car. In many instances of collisions and derail- 
- ments during this period, especially in winter, the cars were set on 
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fire and the wreckage consumed from the fire scattered from the 
stoves or heaters. Experimentally, steam from the locomotives was 
used, but the difficulties in securing satisfactory couplings between 
the cars, the drain on the boiler, and the fact that the locomotive 
was sometimes detached from the train, were obstacles. One of 
the Western roads even attached a separate car for the sole pur- 
- pose of supplying heat and light. The growth in the capacity of 
locomotive boilers, and the perfection of the couplings between cars, 
have led to the present practice of car heating, which entirely elim- 
inates the presence of any fire or source of danger from that source. 


CAR LIGHTING. 


Car lighting has passed through the same stages as house lighting, 
possibly more gradually, on account of the greater difficulties. The 
old low-roofed passenger cars were illuminated by candles about 
two inches in diameter, placed in racks along the sides of the car. 
With the advent of mineral oil, just before the Civil War, the can- 
dles gave place to oil lamps. Great difficulty was experienced in 
maintaining a steady flame, until the principle of the student lamp 
was adopted. The flame was shielded from the outside air by a 
chimney, and the central draft to the burner provided the air neces- 
sary, at the right point, to insure combustion. For more than fif- 
teen years this method prevailed, and while the presence of oil 
lamps in wrecks contributed fuel to the flames, the proof that they 
were in any way the principal cause was lacking. Still, to elimi- 
nate this contributory feature, attempts were made to use ordinary 
coal gas, compressed in tanks on each car. This, however, proved 
unsatisfactory. In 1870 a system of compressed gas made from 
crude petroleum had been invented by Julius Pintsch, of Berlin, 
and by 1887 had been put into a number of cars on European rail- 
roads. The light was too dim to satisfy American conditions. It 
was only a question of time, however, for its proper and adequate 
development to our needs, when its use became general, on the 
perfection of the lamp and burner. 

For the last fifteen years electric lighting of various types has 
been in use on cars in an experimental way. While possessing ad- 
vantages, perhaps, in safety, owing to low voltages and small quan- 
tity of current, its general use has not yet been entirely practicable, 
owing to the complications involved, either in generating and satis- 
factorily controlling the current upon the cars, or in supplying it at 
terminals through storage batteries. 
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So far we have been considering largely features either of equip- 
ment or train control. Perhaps more important than these is the 
permanent way. Compared with engines, cars, signals and dispatch- 
ing, the variety of problems presented in the construction and main- 
tenance are many. We perhaps owe to the ancient beginnings and 
highly scientific development of the profession of civil engineering 
and its branches the fact that these problems of construction and 
maintenance are so well met and the source of so little anxiety in 
éonnection with railroad transportation at the present time. Amer- 
ican engineering ingenuity and courage have devised structures to 
meet every requirement of railroad development. In bridge con- 
‘struction for centuries the simple beam or the arch were the only 
spans employed. The natural barriers to construction of railroads 
required something more than either. Between 1830 and 1850 many 
wooden trusses were built in the Eastern and Middle States after 
the design of Burr and Palmer. S. H. Long’s introduction of coun- 
ter-braces in truss construction in 1830 was a long step in advance, 
and after ten years the celebrated Howe truss was brought out by 
the inventor. Four years later came the Pratt truss. In 1859 sev- 
eral riveted lattice trusses were built for the New York Central, 
varying from 40 to 90 feet in length, by Howard Carroll. The 
Lehigh Valley built a Whipple-Murphy pin-connected bridge of 
165-foot span. . 

This progress in truss construction enabled the railroads to 
bridge streams and secure continuous roadway. 

As an interesting historical note in connection with railroad 
bridges, we find that the first railroad bridge was built across the 
Mississippi River at Rock Island in 1856. It had hardly been com- 
pleted, at great expense, before St. Louis steamboat interests de- 
- manded its removal as a nuisance and an obstruction to navigation. 
The United States District Court so adjudged it, and ordered its 
removal within six months. The presiding judge in his opinion 
stated that “if one railroad is able to transfer freight and passen- 
gers without delay and expense of changing at the river, financial 
necessity will compel competing roads to provide themselves with the 
same facilities,” which led him to foresee great interference to river 
traffic and great mischief in the establishment of such a precedent. 
_ The case was appealed, and Abraham Lincoln was the counsel for 
the bridge company before the United States Supreme Court. He 
argued that both the river and the railroad were great highways 
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for the people, and while at the immediate time the water traffic was 
possibly greater, he predicted that the time might come when the 
railroads might equal or exceed the traffic on the river, and he con- 
sequently felt that each interest was entitled to equal consideration. 
His broad grasp of the subject secured for his company a reversal 
of the decision of the lower court, and the bridge remained. 

With the advent of steel the possibilities of bridge construction 
may be said to have become almost unlimited, and their design 
exceedingly simplified and standardized. 


EVOLUTION OF THE RAIL. 

Equally important is the evolution of the rail and its fastenings. 
The type of metal rails of which the bottom served as the running 
surface for flat wheels guided by a flange on the rail gave place to 
“edge” rails on which flanged wheels used the upper surface of the 
rail before the day of the steam locomotive. 

Of the edge type, the first were cast iron, fish-bellied, in sections 
about three feet in length. They were supported by stone blocks or 
in cast-iron chairs which were in turn made secure:to the stone. 
Later the same type was made of wrought iron by John Birkinshaw, 
in England, who rolled it up to 15 or 18 feet in length. 

From 1820 to 1850 the flat strap rail, spiked to longitudinal tim- 
bers, in turn supported by cross-ties, was largely used in this coun- 
try, as it was the only shape that could be rolled here. In 1834 
Mr. Strickland designed the Bridge, or “U”-shaped section, which 
was used on some of our earlier roads and was the first style of edge 
rail rolled in this country, in 1844, 

The present “T” section was invented in 1830 by Colonel Ste-— 
vens, Chief Engineer of the Camden & Amboy Railway, and until 
1845, when it was first rolled in this country, had to be imported 
from England. The poor quality of the iron at this time required 
such a broad support, in the design of the rail, for the head, that 
no satisfactory plate fastening could be secured. Iron shoes, into 
which the rail ends fitted, were the means of connection. 

The greatest improvement dates from 1855, when the first steel 
rails were rolled in England. Ten years later they were experi- 
mentally rolled here. In 1867, through the introduction of the 
Bessemer process, which made possible their manufacture at a ; 
greatly reduced cost, began a revolution in track construction. 

While the decade from 1880 to 1890 witnessed the greatest rate 
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of railroad building in this country, it also witnessed the substan- 


tial substitution of steel rails on our lines. The earlier rails weighed 
from 50 to 70 pounds per yard. The increasing weight of equip- 


‘ment brought out a heavier section, and fifteen years ago there was 
a large percentage of mileage on which weights of 90 pounds and 
over—and even 100 pounds—per yard-had been introduced. Under 
special conditions rails weighing as high as 140 pounds per yard 
are used. 

With the increasing weights of rails, and the development of steel 
manufacture, greater attention has been paid to details of analysis, 
process of manufacture, shape and laying, and it may be briefly 


stated that all these matters are uniformily prescribed at the present 


time. 

Our rail fastenings, ties and ballast have kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the rail and equipment. An orthodox part of the rules 
governing the maintenance of railway property places in the hands 
of the maintenance force standard plans and specifications, not only 
for the elements, such as rail and ties, but for the complete make- 
up of the finished track structure and roadbed, and these plans are 


‘the result of current experience and study of the several railroads, 


and of the various associations of engineers, maintenance officers 
and manufacturers, and it is safe to say that these plans, specifica- 
tions and standard practices represent the best known state of the 
art. 

GRADE-CROSSING ELIMINATION. 


In the early days both the railroads and public ways used the nat- 
ural surface of the ground, as a matter of economy. The public 
question then was how they were to get the railroads, and not how 
they were to restrict them in the manner of their construction. The 
districts traversed were sparsely settled and trains were few and 
slow in their movement; the highways were little used; all of which 
made for freedom from accident where the two crossed. 

The conditions in England were vastly different. There the 
country was thickly settled and an assured traffic was evident from 
the inception of the enterprise, which would warrant expenditures 
on original construction that could not be entertained by the pro- 
moters of our first companies. So it was not through any blind- 
ness that made grade crossings grow up in this country, but it was 


purely the result of economic conditions which precluded their 


elimination. 


‘ 
5 | 
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With the increase in population and the development of the coun- 
try came the need of increased transportation facilities. More fre- 
quent, faster and heavier trains were moving up the railroads and a 
greater number of people came to use the highways. The inevitable 
result followed, and at length the great number of accidents occur- 
ring at the grade crossings attracted public attention. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts took the first action in 1869, 
when it provided for the appointment of a Railroad Commission, 
to investigate and report upon “Safer and Better Methods of Con- 
struction and Operation.” They very promptly took up the Grade- 
Crossing question. 

At this time in 


Massachusetts ..... there was 1 mile of track to 5.47 square miles 
ING Wage OF Kcontce aanercs there was 1 mile of track to 14.12 square miles 
United States...... there was 1 mile of track to 46,72 square miles 
Great eb ritatni et there was 1 mile of track to 8.60 square miles 


This showed that the railroad network in Massachusetts was more 
extensive in proportion to the area of the State than existed in 
Great Britain. In their report the Commission suggested the avoid- 
ance of future crossings of railroads and highways at grade, and the 
propriety of the railroads changing some existing crossings which 
presented no great difficulty or expense. 

In 1873 a law was passed providing for the separation of grade 
when a town and railroad effected an agreement. The cost was to 
be apportioned by a Commission appointed by the Superior Court. 
This law did accomplish something, but hardly abolished existing 
crossings as fast as new ones were built. Under it the Fitchburg 
Railroad did away with twenty-five between 1875 and 1890, bearing | 
varying portions of the expense. 

In 1885 an Act provided that the County Commissioners could - 
order the abolition of a grade crossing on a petition of twenty legal 
voters if the cost would not exceed $3,000. Again, in 1888 the Leg- 
islature asked the Governor to appoint another Commission to inves- 
tigate and report upon a scheme for gradual abolition and the method 
of apportioning the expense. In February, 1889, this Commission, 
composed of Kimball, Weber and Locke, submitted systematic plans, 
with estimates, etc., in which they fixed forty years as not an unrea- 
sonable length of time for the completion of the work. The next 
step came in 1890 with the passage of the Grade Crossing Law, 
which provided that the directors of a railroad or the authorities of 
a town or city could petition the Supreme Court for a Commission 
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on the Abolition of a Grade Crossing. This Commission was to 
determine the manner of the separation and by whom the work was 

to be done, and how the expense was to be divided as between the 
‘railroad, city and State. Before the report was presented to the 
Court for approval it was incumbent upon the Commissioners to 
ascertain that the aggregate proportiofi of the State’s liability in this 
connection would not exceed $500,000 per year for ten years. While 
on the one hand the Legislature authorized this expenditure of 
~ $5,000,000 to abolish the crossings of highways with railroads at 
grade, they granted charters indefinitely to electric lines to cross 
steam roads at grade. 

The New York State Board of Railroad Commissioners was 
created in 1882 and its membership appointed by the Governor. 

Among the functions which they immediately assumed was the 
question of public safety in connection with crossings at grade of 
railroads and highways. The consideration which this received and 
the complaints of unsafe conditions, as well as the complications 
and adjudications involved, led to the passing of the Grade Crossing 
Law, which went into effect July 1, 1897. 

Not only by the New York State law, but by the Massachusetts 
law, the method of elimination, as well as the apportionment of 
expense, is specific. The initiative is open to both the railroad and 
to the community, and the rapid progress of eliminations in these 
two States may be taken as an endorsement of the wisdom of such 
legislation, paving the way, as it does, for more progress on the 
question of eliminations than it is believed would ordinarily take 
place where no specific rule existed for the undertaking. 

While the exact conditions throughout the country are not defi- 
nitely known, it is believed that progress is being made quite gener- 
ally in this direction. The influence of grade-crossing elimination 
upon the safety of operation is of such importance as to deserve 
serious consideration, as I will further suggest. Perhaps the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, thereby separating the public from the 
railroad except as authorized in connection with their patronage of 
it, is one of the most important factors as safety. 

HUMAN ELEMENT IN OPERATION. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements in roadbed, track, 
bridges, signals, equipment and other respects, all securing increased 
service and safety in railroad operation, the human element is a 
- vital factor. With a view of raising the standard of individual 
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service, a system of physical and educational examinations has been 
adopted. In the early days of railroads the individual service was 
possibly less definitely classified and qualified than must prevail 
under the exactions of modern conditions. In keeping with the 
progress in mechanical and safety devices and the necessity of a 
better system, we have today a preliminary examination, both physi- 
cal and as to fitness. Employes must pass examinations as to 
vision, color sense and hearing, and their knowledge of the funda- 
mental rules and regulations, as well as the fundamental knowledge 
of road, appliances and equipment. These examinations are repeated 
from time to time as the class of service and further advance- 
ment of the employes may require. Many of the large railroads 
have established schools, with capable instructors, where employes 
may receive instruction upon the performance of their duties, as 
well as affording them an opportunity to fit themselves for promo- 
tion. 

Beginning with the General Time Convention some thirty years 
ago, the need to standardize railroad practices and systematically 
qualify employes began to be realized. 


The Convention, largely through the efforts of Mr. W. F. Allen, 
saw that, as time is the term in which railroad schedules are ex- 
pressed, it was a fundamental necessity that there should be standard 
time, and that the timepieces of employes which should govern their 
observance of instructions and schedules must conform to the stand- 
ard. This led to the present system of standard time; to the system 
whereby employes must compare watches with standard clocks ; must 
have watches inspected regularly and record taken of same; must 
compare watches and register before trips. 

The General Time Convention led to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, consisting of the executive and operating 
officers of the railroads of the United States and Canada. The Asso- 
ciation considers problems of railroad operation, construction and 
equipment, and recommends practices for their solution. Their 
investigations, conclusions and recommended practices embrace train 
operation, dispatching, block-signal operation, air-brake operation, 
physical and educational qualifications of employes, regulations for 
the transportation of dangerous articles, clearances, rail manufac- 
ture, safety appliances, inspection, car construction, track gauge, 
train heating and lighting, methods of loading, etc. Marked prog- 
ress has been made in co-ordinating the work of the various organi- 
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zations of railroad officers with the work of the Association, to 
‘secure the benefit of the broadest and most careful consideration of 
the subjects. 


Assurance, therefore, exists that the experience and knowledge 
of railway management and officers will be brought from time to 
time into the text and fact of standard practices, promoting con- 
venience by close interline relationships and uniformity of regula- 
tion, and causing a uniform, systematic and careful regard for 
- safety. 

BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION. 

So, to recapitulate: 
From a few miles of crude tramways the world has in a century 

built 500,000 miles of steam operated and 100,000 miles of elec- 
trically operated roads; instead of spragging the wheels we rely on 
the automatic high-speed brake; the coupling of cars has become 
an imitation of the action of human hands instead of risking their 
destruction; each train finds the condition of road ahead and pro- 
tects itself by the agency of electric circuits and semaphores, the se- 
quence of whose operation discloses on behalf of safety any obstruc- 
tion of the route; four-wheel barrows are replaced by steel cars, 
larger than the miner’s cabin, and carrying more than his month’s 
output ; instead of traveling on a tramway stage coach, the passenger 
finds available for his comfort a modern hotel on wheels, with every 
luxury known to-day—electrically lighted, steam heated, weather- 
proof; the old strap iron, which became detached and penetrated the 
car floor, frequently impinging passengers to the roof, is replaced 
by the bar of steel weighing 100 pounds to the yard, whose manu- 
facture, installation and maintenance is prescribed with every degree 
of refinement known to the chemist and engineer ; we have learned to 
- treat sub-grade, drainage and ballast as an architectural science, and 
our bridges, from the single-log span, now make continuous road- 
bed for high-speed operation, even over the continental rivers. 

Some one has said that the builders’ art consisted in making the 
structure proclaim the purpose for which designed, and to my mind 
there is nothing which quite so dramatically fulfils this as the modern 
steam locomotive. How many of you have seen a huge Pacific 
locomotive, drawing a train of 600 tons at a speed of 70 miles an 
hour, yet under control of one man, just the same as Stephenson’s 
“Rocket,” which could have been lifted off its track and set on the 
ground by four strong men, and which was a world-wonder when 
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for a short distance it attained a speed of twenty miles an hour? We 
know that our engineman with a Pacific locomotive and the high- 
speed train can stop his train with the air brake in a definite distance. 

These comparisons, briefly as might be, between, we will say, 
the beginnings of the nineteenth and of the twentieth centuries, show 
how the.commercial growth and increase of trade have produced a 
demand for transportation to be performed, and with the perform- 
ance an economic revolution. We have, in a general way, though 
with far less than the thoroughness of which the subject is worthy, 
outlined what might be called the “state of the art,” of railroad 
plant and operation, in a relative sense. 

Progress of a pronounced character has occurred. That this 
progress has been accomplished by increased safety is demonstrated 
by common knowledge and confirmed by the records, both of the 
railroads and the public authorities. As an illustration, take the 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The increased ‘ 
safety of railroad operation is indicated in part by the following 
figures: 

For the decade following the beginning of the records, namely, 
1888 to 1897, the fatalities were 1 in 45,300,000; for the next dec- 
ade, bringing it down to the present time, the fatalities were 1 
in 54,900,000; the gain in ratio being, for the nation at large, 
fully 20 per cent. 

Looking at the conditions in the State of New York, where the 
density of travel is considerably in excess of that of the country 
as a whole, we find a report of the State Engineer in the year 1862 
showing ratio of fatalities of 1 in 28,200,000; the average for six 
years, 1902 to 1907, inclusive, shows 1 in 200,000,000; an increase 
in relative safety of 800 per cent. 

We may assume that never before in the history of railroad trans- 
portation was there presented a bigger problem than to-day. The 
weights are greater; the distances are greater; the speed is greater; 
the population is more dense; prices and wages are higher, and the 
public service more exacting. A gathering of the official representa- 
tives of the nation and of every State, possibly with a desire for 
uniform and concerted action, even though it may be unofficial, points 
with emphasis to the attitude from which the public contemplates the 
employment of the railways in their behalf. It is, I believe, an ac- 
cepted fact of our political constitution at the present time that the 
public, through its authorized representatives and through lawful 
channels, has a right to be reasonably assured in this respécisa0 
believe that the co-operation manifested, as well as the inquiries by 
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the various railway boards, has in a great sense aided in reaching 
our present standard of excellence, to which we can point with pride 
_ in comparison with any other national railway system of the globe. 
We are becoming more familiar—the railroad management and 
employes—with the standpoint of the public, and the public is be- 
coming more familiar with the problems of the railroads. The 
mutual aim is: First, safety and service; and, second, economy. 
_ The public concern for the safety and service is for its own pro- 
tection, and the railroad management must give both with economy. 


So far we have been dealing largely with the progressive safety 
of railroad operation as furthered by the action of the railways, 
either initiatively or responsively, as the case might be. We have 
described the improvement in roadway, equipment and appliances ; 
the standardizing of regulations for operation; the selection of 
employees and their government. 


With the better understanding of the problem of the railroad 
by the public through and in connection with the special boards 
represented here today, it might not be amiss to express the hope 
that such needs as cannot be met without the active support of pub- 
lic opinion and perhaps legislation will be clearly brought out. One 
of the thoughts that occurs to me was suggested by a recent exhibit, 
from the records, of the loss of life, damage to railroad property, 
as well as injury to persons and property conveyed, due to the 
presence of unauthorized persons upon railroad property, whether 
_ wilfully or carelessly trespassing. As an illustration of its serious- 
ness: during last year over 5,000 trespassers lost their lives on 
railroads besides a large number injured. Numerous mishaps have 
been traced to acts of trespassers, which may be the secret of many 
unexplained casualties. The railroads are a highway for the 
migration of tramps ‘and unemployed persons, who commit petty 
depredations, jeopardize the safety of trains and the lives of em- 
_ployees and passengers. It seems of no avail that thousands of the 
worst class are arrested by railroad police forces and convictions 
secured, as the sentences in the majority of cases serve rather to 
aggravate, than to mitigate, the evil. One line arrested over 9,000 
trespassers during the past year, and secured convictions in 75 per 
cent of the cases; but in half of them sentence was suspended, 
_ which usually meant that the offender used the railroad to escape 
- from the scene. I do not wish to be understood to asperse the ad- 
- ministration of justice, nor to insist that offences of a serious 
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character are always committed by railroad trespassers, but the 
hazard involved is one that should not be permitted to exist, the 
railroad property destroyed or damaged bearing no relation to the 
risk of persons and property transported, and to the enormous loss 
of life involved. 

I feel that the attention of those accustomed to broadly viewing 
problems of public concern should be brought to bear upon these 
facts, with the hope that measures may be taken to insure greater 
safety in this respect, as well as to save the waste of life and 
property now resulting from or incident to the practice. I might 
venture to suggest that the loss of life is far greater than entailed 
through decades by boiler explosions or rear-end collisions, the 
seriousness of which I do not wish to deprecate; and the situation 
might warrant special record of the facts being obtained in behalf 
of the public through the regular channels. 

Wherein lies the increased safety of the future may perhaps be 
the query in many minds. It is universally sought. 

It would be mere conjecture on my part, and, with your indul- 
gence, I am not inclined to prophesy. As I see it, the great prob- 
lem is to make our progress sure, taking no doubtful measures, 
adopting no specious devices which may appeal to us at first blush 
until we have satisfied ourselves that no greater risk is involved 
by the change. 

The multiplication of rules enjoining obedience, together with 
devices for additional protection, may yield a false sense of security 
if fundamental obedience to existing rules and efficiency of existing 
appliances is one bit impaired by the addition. We must not em- 
brace paper reforms, even though clamor and pressure be great. 
An “ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” we grant, 
but reverse the proverb, and the pound of prevention may over- 
whelm us. The public official would seem to be in a judicial posi- 
tion, mindful of public justice and safety, basing his judgment 
and acts upon facts alone. Improvement in general safety and 
character of railroad operation must be the product ‘not only of an 
enlightened public opinion and the conservative wisdom of public 
representatives, but progressive and careful management, coupled 
with a sense of discipline and responsibility and industry of railroad 
employees, who must jointly share the obligations of the problem. 

Speaking of the compliance we have cheerfully made to the sug- 

gestions of the public representatives—the Commissions—in regard 
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to improvements of service, facilities and conditions of operation, 
etc., we believe in the long run that these things mean a better 
standard and greater security for railroad property, as well as the 
enormous benefit that accrues to the public by reason of proper 
and efficient railway service, and we have only thoughts of admira- 
tion for the attitudes of the Commi8sions as we have found them. 
They have a large problem. We are glad to avail ourselves of 
their wisdom, and believe it to be the means whereby the responsi- 
bility of the carriers to the public is secured, and through whom the 
responsibility of the public to the railroads must be voiced. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind attention, and the favor, 
which I acknowledge, of being permitted to address you as best I 
may upon a subject to which we are all devoted. In the absence of 
a distinct literature on the subject that your worthy President 
assigned to me, my efforts are perhaps a bit crudely devised, having 
no pattern. In another generation we may perhaps evolve a distinct 
species of railroad statesman and an encyclopedia from which we 
will be able to point back to the beginnings and the efforts at mutual 
advice, and to the growth and knowledge that have enstied, just 
as we have seen the day of small things in railroads to be the 
beginning of a constant growth to the wonders of today. I am 
sure that the American people can congratulate themselves upon 
an institution of the character of your Convention and of your 
several honorable bodies, and trust that this meeting will be such 
that you will feel that you have made definite progress in your 
concurrent aims. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


BY 


JuLitus KRuTTSCHNITT, 
_ Director oF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
OF THE UNION Paciric System 
AND SOUTHERN Paciric CoMPANY. 


The ‘question of compensation to the railroads of the United 
States for carrying the mails has been under review before Con- 
gress at different times during the past ten years. The subject 
was exhaustively investigated by a Joint Commission of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in 1898 and 1899, which reached 
the following conclusion after full consideration and taking of 
a mass of testimony on all sides of the question: 

“Upon a careful consideration of all the evidence and 
the statements and arguments submitted, and in view of all 
the services rendered by the railroads, we are of the opinion 
that the prices now paid to the railroad companies for the. 
transportation of the mails are not excessive, and recommend 
that no reduction thereof be made at this time.” 

(See Report 2284, House of Representatives, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session. ) 

This Commission also concluded as to the pay for railway post- 
office cars: 

“Taking in view all these facts as disclosed by the testimony 
filed herewith, we are of the opinion that the prices paid as 
compensation for the postal car service are not excessive, and 
recommend that no reduction be made therein so long as the 
methods, conditions and requirements of the postal service 
continue the same as at present.” 


Since the above recommendations were made, the operating costs 
on railroads, and, consequently, the cost of handling the mail, as 
hereafter shown, have been largely increased, through higher prices 
for both material and labor, so that if the railways were not over- 
paid ten years ago, the present rates, being lower than those paid 
at that time, would be too low and should really be increased to 
give the railroads a reasonable return. Far from doing this, legis- 
lation enacted in the past few years has had the effect of cutting 
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down the mail pay of the railroads, whilst the special require- 
ments as to service and equipment have been made more severe 
and exacting. 

Recent acts of Congress or orders of the Postoffice Department, 
which have the force of law, that have caused reduction of rail- 
road revenues, are the following: 

1. Act of Congress of March 2, 1907, reduced pay on all routes 

_ moving in excess of 5,000 pounds per day. This reduced the pay 

- for handling mails $1,740,494.63, or 3%4 per cent. of the total earn- 
ings. The same act reduced the rental rates for railway postal 
cars $935,974.09 per annum, or 16 per cent. The total reduction 
in pay to the railroads under this act was $2,676,468.72, or 6 per 
cent. of the total compensation for both classes of service. 

2. Act of Congress of June 26, 1906, effective July 1, 1906, 
withdrew from the mails empty mail bags and certain supplies, 
to be thereafter shipped as freight or express. It may be con- 
servatively estimated that the annual loss in mail revenue to the 

railroads by withdrawing these shipments from the mails is at 
least $1,000,000, with practically no reduction in space furnished 
- because of this change. 

3. Order of Postmaster-General of June 7, 1907, changing 
with each mail weighing thereafter the method of computing aver- 
age weights on which pay is based from that always previously 
used and theretofore regarded as the proper interpretation of the 
law. The effect of this on the mail weighings of 1907 and 1908 
‘was to reduce railway mail pay in two sections of the country, 
$2,222,108.92, or 9% per cent., or at the rate of $4,500,000 per an-. 
num for all roads of the country. 

4, Orders of Postmaster-General reducing railway postal car 

pay by allowing “shorter-car” pay on certain lines than heretofore 
authorized and changing certain full lines to half lines; that is, 
reducing pay for return movement, thus causing an annual loss 
to the railroads of $345,287.06. (Second Assistant Postmaster- 
_General’s Annual Report 1908, page 13.) 

The effect of all of these reductions on the mail revenue of the 
railroads aggregate $8,500,000 per annum, or 17 per cent. of the 
total pay received by them in the year ending June 30, 1908, for 
handling the mail and furnishing railway postal cars. 

These reductions were made without justification and for the 

| purpose of reducing railroad revenues—and, incidentally, the ex- 
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penses of the Postoffice Department,-at a time when the net earn- 
ings of the carriers seemed large to the public mind, although 
under these favorable conditions the returns to the shareholders 
approximated but 4 per cent., whilst farmers were receiving 10 
per cent., manufacturers 15 per cent. and National banks 18 to 
20 per cent. 


It is true that there has been a large increase in the gross reve- 
nue of the railroads in the last ten years, but this has accrued 
from traffic other than carriage of the mails and has been accom- 
panied by great increase in operating expenses. In fact, were it 
not for the economies of the carriers, effected by the use of more 
powerful locomotives and larger freight cars, the increase in oper- 
ating expenses would, without doubt, have fully neutralized the 
growth in revenue. In the months preceding the panic of October, 
1907, the railroads were quite generally showing decreases in net 
earnings in face of the largest gross earnings in their history. It 
was costing them much more than a dollar to handle every dollar 
increase in gross earnings. 


Since the hasty enactment of ill-considered legislation reducing 
mail pay, the revenues of the roads have been seriously affected 
by a change in business conditions which has reduced traffic with- 
out reducing prices of materials and labor. At the same time, 
legislation has increased labor costs by reducing hours of service. 


In 1898 rates for transporting the mails were too low to cover 
the cost of service, they are much too low now, and the losses 
on the mail service as a whole—there are some routes that pay— 
are borne by freight traffic entirely. 


RECEIPTS FROM MAIL AND OTHER RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


The latest statistics of operations of all railroads of the United 
States are for the year ending June 30, 1907, issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, July 9, 1908. From them we com-, 
pile the following exhibit comparing results of 1907 with 1898— 
when a Commission of Congress, after complete investigation of 
the subject, recommended that mail rates be not reduced. 
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Pctamelct: 
Year ending June 30th— 1907. 1898. ‘Inc. Dec. 
Earnings from passengers .........$ 564,606,343  $266,970,490 111 
Harninegs;ifom, express. .....<....<. $ 57,332,931 $ 25,908,075 121 
Barhines. £rOMml), Mails. ae ee ral ole $ 50,378,964  $- 34,608,352 46. 
Earnings from freight ............. $1,823,651,998  $876,727,719 108 
Operating texperises.!. 7.00. coe. $1,748,515,814  $817,973,276 114 
Passenger train mileage............ 541,439,176* 341,526,769 58 
Pireight (rain nileages. jc. o.5. las « 662,106,857* 503,766,258 31 
*Including mixed trains. 
Earnings per passenger train mile (cents) : 
Pct. Pet, 
1907. 1898. Ine. Dec. 
From PaSSeMGers .. 0.2.0.0. eee cede ewes 105.7 79.4 31 
NE OME PLESSW cseleiel fe see thei wie etm cien@bal ens eine =r 10.7 Chl 38 Bate 
Hine iTi Wt TIadl Ste ae opoavaiueias hal'sr = sbskeyspazoveyels “sSetove bemuslars 9.4 10.3 55 10 
BLAM p stars ctetahe Nea isakece satehattarays 125.8 97.4 29 
Number passengers carried per train........ 51 39 31 
Tons of mail carried per train............-. 86 80 7 
Earnings per freight train mile (cents) : 
etened from. freighits,. 9... 6c + snes soins 274.0 E7sau 58 
Tons of freight carried per train..........- 357.35 226.45 58 
Operating expenses per total train mile 
COREG eM ae ase nthe adie. Miswtaa's «aes Sees 147.0 95.6 54 
Net earnings per train mile (cents) : 
Passenger trains........0csee eee e en eeee ene 21.2 (Loss) 18 aie 
Bernt ey Rosen sical Saqisie ryt hayes emnlae ee 127.0 Lhe 64 
Passenger earnings per passenger mile 
RR ESM cro stacey hs sees isle Pin ters slnigioleta Niclas =e « 2.014 1.973 2 1% 
Mail earnings per mail ton mile (cents).... 10.66 12.57 of 15 
Freight earnings per freight ton mile (cents) 0.759 0.753 1 


Note.—Bear in mind these figures do not, of course, show effect of cut of 
$8,500,000 in mail pay effective July 1, 1907, or losses in net revenue through 
depression in business~conditions commencing in latter part of 1907, As an 
index of the latter, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of September 5, 
1908, showed that 141 roads, aggregating 168,839 miles or 70 per cent. of all 
roads in the country, had suffered a loss of $63,484,902, or 24.97 per cent., in 
net earnings in the first half of the calendar year 1908, as compared with same 
period of previous year. 


The foregoing statement clearly shows the difference between 
the revenue obtained from passenger trains as compared with 
freight trains. The control of the. former is largely out of the 
hands of railroad operating officers, as to meet competitive and 
traffic conditions, heavier and more luxurious passenger cars must 
constantly be furnished, which, of course, means largely increased 
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expense with very little increase in the paying train load. In fact, 
as to the mails, notwithstanding an increase in tonnage carried on 
the average train, the mail earnings per passenger train mile were 
actually less in 1907 than in 1898, due largely to the automatic 
reduction of railway mail pay per ton mile. Considering the 
freight train mile, the composition of which is almost entirely 
within the control of the railroads, which institute methods for 
reducing cost of transportation, it will be observed that by such 
methods the railroads have been enabled to place 58 per cent. more 
tonnage in a train, bring them 58 per cent. more earnings, which 
can be applied as an offset to the increase of 54 per cent. in the 
cost of running a train one mile. : 

This increase in operating expenses per train mile last referred 
to has been brought about largely because of the increased cost 
of labor and materials, which, as is well known, has been general 
throughout the country. 

Comparing results of operation of all railroads of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1907, with 1898, when this 
question was last up, it is shown by reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that gross revenue from operations, as well 
as income from investments, increased $1,380,000,000. This is 
a very large sum, but let us see what becomes of it. Increased 
wages paid to employes consumed $577,000,000, or 42 per cent., 
purchase of material included in operating expenses, $354,000,000, 
or 26 per cent. of the increased income, and these material pur- 
chases represented largely labor involved in their production. In- 
creases in betterments and miscellaneous deductions consumed 
$77,000,000, or 6 per cent. of the increased income. Larger pay- 
ments for interest on funded debt and current liabilities consumed 
$96,000,000, or 7 per cent., and larger taxes 2.5 per cent., leaving 
$240,000,000, or 16.5 per cent. of the increased income for the 
owners of the properties, the stockholders. In 1898 dividends were 
less than 2 per cent. of the capital stock, and in 1907, even with the 
large increase noted, they were only 4 per cent. Contrast this 
with the manufacturers’ returns of 15 per cent., the farmers’ of 10 
per cent., and the National banks’ of 18 to 20 per cent. on their 
capitalization. 

Reduction in railway mail pay was not justified in 1898; it was 
far less justified in 1907. On the contrary, there has been a large 
fall in mail pay per ton mile, and conditions under which mails 
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are transported are becoming more and more onerous. The cost 
of building a railway postoffice car to the present plans and specifi- 
cations of the Postoffice Department is at least 50 per cent. more 
than it was in 1898, although pay received for handling these cars, 
that weigh from 25 to 30 per cent. more than formerly, has been 
arbitrarily cut over 16 per cent. by the Act of Congress of 1907, 
and has since been further cut through readjustment of routes. 
For the year ending June 30, 1908, the railroads received gross 
$48,155,379, including railway postoffice pay, for carrying 80 per 
cent. greater tonnage of mails than in 1898, a sum $12,747,629 
less than it would have been but for the reduction of rate from 
12.59 cents in 1898 to 9.94 cents in 1908. In face of this, as we 
have shown, arbitrary cuts of $8,500,000 more have been made, 
a grand total of over $21,000,000 less paid now than ten years ago. 
’ About eighteen months ago the conclusion was reached that 
heavier’ and stronger cars were demanded by changed conditions 
resulting in heavier trains, greater speed and increased frequency 
and consequent risk of accident to clerks and mail in collisions and 
‘wrecks. After careful investigation and expert testimony the 
specifications were revised so that full 60-foot cars would weigh 
about 100,000 pounds instead of 80,000 pounds, and be greatly 
strengthened by the free use of steel plates and oak timbers. To 
meet the views of car builders, east and west, two plans and speci- 
fications, slightly differing, were adopted as standard, and railroads 
‘were given the option of conforming to one or the other. The 
best known anti-telescoping features were adopted in both plans, 
producing in the judgment of responsible car builders a car of 
exceptional resisting and carrying power. When new lines of cars 
are authorized by the Department, or new cars are ordered to take 
the place of old cars in service, companies operating the routes are 
furnished copies of these specifications and the superintendent of 
division is instructed to see that cars are built in conformity there- 
with. Inspections are made while the car is in the shop, and when 
it is completed a full report is made and forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. A decision is then reached as to whether the car is satis- 
factory and can be accepted. 
(Annual Report Postmaster-General for 1905.) 

“This increase in weight’ of a postal car might not be thought 
of much moment, but it means to the railroads the movement of 
1,000,000 additional gross ton miles per car per year, costing them 
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$10,000 per annum in operating expenses, whilst, as shown, they 
receive 16 per cent. less railway postoffice pay now than formerly. 

United States Postal Laws and Regulations, Section 1164, pro- 
vide that the average weight of the mails used in fixing rates shall 
be established by the actual weighing of the mails for a period of 
not less than thirty days and “not less frequently than one in every 
four years.” The construction placed upon this by the Depart- 
ment has been the one which reduced to the minimum the pay 
which the railroads receive for services rendered. If mail traffic 
were stationary, weighing every four years would not matter much, 
but the increase of mail matter throughout the United States has 
been very great, and, because of the policy of the Department, to 
weigh the mails not more frequently than every four years, heavy 
losses have resulted through the railroads having to haul tonnage 
for three successive years following each weighing for which they 
receive no pay. 

As a result of this policy of quadrennial weighings, the roads 
in Interstate Commerce Groups 7, 8, 9 and 10 (including the terri- 
tory west of the Missouri river and the Mississippi below St. Louis) 
between 1878 and 1905 suffered a loss of $19,200,000, or 12 per 
cent. of the aggregate railway mail pay, compared with what they 
should have received if the mails had been weighed annually. In 
other words, this loss is equivalent to a reduction in the rate re- 
ceived per ton mile in these groups of states of 12 per cent. The 
loss to roads in the western part of the United States is most strik- 
ing, due as it is to the rapid growth of that section. The same re- 
duction, though to a slightly less degree, obtains in other parts of 
the United States. 


COMPARATIVE RETURNS TO THE RAILROADS FROM CONDUCTING MAIL. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In order to make a fair comparison of operating results from 
different classes of traffic, it is necessary to consider them under 
substantially similar conditions. The best measure of railroad 
service is work done, or weight multiplied by distance carried; in 
other words, the ton mileage. A comparison of services differing 
so widely as the mail, passenger and freight on the basis of ton 
mileage of such business is, however, unfair, because in the two 
former an excessive proportion of dead weight must be transported 
for each ton of paying load, whilst with freight traffic the propor- 
tion of dead weight is small. The hauling power of a locomotive is 
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measured not by revenue ton miles, but by ton miles of gross 
weight, it making little difference to the locomotive as to what this 
gross ton mileage is composed of, the gross tonnage and the speed 
at which it must be moved being the factors that consume the 
energy of the locomotive. 


A computation has been made of ton mileage on each individual 
mail route by multiplying weight carried by length of route; to 
the sum of these we add the dead weight of cars. The report of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster-General for year ending June 30, 
1908, page 32, gives the number of cars engaged in mail service, 
which we have multiplied by the average mileage made by the aver- 
age car, based on experience of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Systems, to ascertain total car mileage for the United States. 
Multiplying this by the dead weight of a car gives the ton mileage 
of dead weight, which, added to the ton mileage of mails, gives the 
gross ton mileage, measure of work and cost imposed on the rail- 
roads in return for the pay they receive for handling the mails. 
These computations are shown in the following statements, the 
results being conservative, as for want of accurate data it has been 
necessary to omit some work which the railroads do, which, if 
ascertainable, would increase the cost. For example, we have made 
no charge for the dead weight of that portion of baggage cars 
devoted to the handling of pouch mail, such pouch service, ac- 
cording to the Postmaster-General’s report, covering annually on 
railroads and express trains 122,027,597 miles; nor for the dead 
weight of storage mail cars provided by the railroads. Neither has 
any account been taken of the value of transportation given mail 
clerks, which, based on the Postmaster-General’s report of 1908, 
amounted to 629,778,443 miles, which at 2 cents a mile would be 
$12,500,000; nor for’ the value of transportation or postal com- 
missions of Postoffice Department officials; nor does it take into 
account special service rendered by the railroads, such as delivering 
mail at stations, value of space furnished by the railroads and re- 
quired of them by the Postoffice Department at important junction 
and terminal points for mail distribution and accommodation of 


government transfer clerks. 
The statistics of passenger service in the following statements 


are based on the 1907 Annual Report of Statistics of Railways pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission (1908 figures, which 
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would show higher operating cost, not available), with the excep- 
tion that the average mileage per car per annum run by passenger 
cars is based on the experience of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Systems. 

Statistics of freight service are likewise based on the 1907 Re- 
port of Statistics of Railways, freight car mileage being actually 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, dead weight per 
car being computed from all freight cars handled on Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Systems. 


MAIL SERVICE. 
Year Ending June 30, 1908. 


Paid to the railroads for railway postoffice cars................-. $ 4,567,366 
Paid to the railroads for mail transportation.................... 43,588,013 
otal vets, Se ected beens ee Ree ee ee $48,155,379 
Hon-mileage oftmails handled sby, railroads... 4.50 veseeeen eee 484,683,135 
‘Pay per revenue ton mile, including railway postal pay car............. 9.94c 
Pay per revenue ton mile, excluding railway postal car pay............ 8.99c 
R. P.O. Apartment. Total. 
Number of cars (Postoffice Depart- 
MENG EPOLL) Wi ohtdtt recta hoe 1,342 3,568 4,910 
Average length (special mail weigh- - 
ing 1907), feet of mail apartment... 59 27 oats 
Equivalent full RP, Olcars....-4...- 1,342 1,633 2,975 @ 


Miles run per car per annum (expe- 

rience of U. P. System and South- 

Erne kacines Company) meant 100,000 60,000 bus Netaeeene 
Total equivalent R. P. O. car miles... .134,200,000 97,980,000 232,180,000 
Miles traveled by R. P. O. clerks 

(miles reported as traveled by crews 

multiplied by average number of men 

DEC CLEWS imeacen ewe che ee ee Coe ere 629,778,443 

Gross ton mileage— ' 

Equivalent railway postal clerks, 232,180,000 miles, at 45 tons per 


SEIS ph F0e ahs a a8 Spsvesn iano, syafice.s oe eee perce Re 10,448,100,000 
Ton miles of clerks at 160 pounds per Manso a See ee oes 50,382,275 
Revenue ton miles of mail, including pouch mail............... 484,683,135 

aL Stal grossston milés**. ., si. 06 fs sheet ee eee 10,983,165,410 
Average weight of mail per equivalent full R. P. ONcara(Gons) eee 2.09 
Average weight of clerks per equivalent full R. P. Oscare(tons) en ae a Ree 
Average weight of car per equivalent full R. P. O. car (Clons).aeeenee 45.00 
Rate of mail and R. P. O. car pay per gross ton mile (Cents) nye ene 0.438 
Reno of Payimectordead Jogde*... 000), Se ee Tito, 217 


**No portion of mileage or weight of storage cars or cars handling pouch 
mail has been considered. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE OTHER THAN MAILS. 


Miles run Total car 


Number per car miles rur 
ofcars. perannum. per annum. 
(a) (b) 
Baggage and express, excluding 2,975 
EQuivalent MOStal + CALSs.c sc. ev oc ass cm cietes 7,404 60,000 444 240,000 
Sleepers, diners and parlor cars........... 2,000 100,000 200,000,000 
eOathes, eben Ups «ices s ee A ER Ss ey ee 31,594 40,000 1,263,760,000 
pote ontatey mc Sete: te eas adbiade is 40,998 1,908,000,000 
Passenger train miles, including mixed trains............... PWazee 541,439,176 
Cars per train mile— 
Mail 0.43 
Others 3.52 
Total 3.95 
Gross ton mileage— 
Baggage and express cars, 444,240,000x30 tons................. 13,327 ,000,000 
Sleepers, diners and parlor cars, 200,000,000x50 tons ........... 10,000,000,000 
Goaches ete +s1.263,000,000x40, tons... yoidiins ois clepele vera aeccivie oe 50,550,400,000 
Hotaleton* miles «dead! weight. ..ote0c.. es ncet nomad eecaeees 73,877 ,400,000 
Ton miles of passengers, 27,718,030 (a) passenger miles at 150 
POMS DEL” MASSON TEL Alaiye senten teks one's nee lets ats ere wiles 2,078,891,552 
Ton miles of baggage and express, 444,240,000 car miles esti- 
mated at only 3 tons average load in a car...2........5.-200% -1,332,700,000 
MOLAlet Ons sll eS Le VeMse, | OAs nase «cre sicieis ore clalrer viclevtin «(arneyaraietens 3,411,591,552 
Mmtak prngss (ONS TAMLES, . co.cc coe cas cea eo lalate» Qe va ty tus eolen 77 288,991,552 
Total revenue received from passengers and express............ $621,939,274 
Total revenue received per gross ton mile (cents).............0.0005 0.805 
Total revenue received per revenue ton mile (cents)..............-5. 18.23 
Ratio of paying weight to dead load. .-.......52..-....2 05s tito: 217 
, FREIGHT SERVICE. 
Total miles rin by freight cars (a).........-.eceesee ee eeees 17,122,259,754 
Total ton miles dead weight, each car estimated at 15 tons (b) .256,833,896,310 
Total ton miles revenue freight (a)..........0ssee eseceenees 236,601,390,413 
Motalegross ton miles... cin see eels wena a eset 510,557,546,477 
Ratio of paying to. dead load........... see cece eee e eee eee ee ees 1 to 1.1 
Total revenue received for transporting freight................ $1,823,651,99 
Total revenue received per gross ton AILS RC CENES) eenineloke att mncce arer 0.369 
Total revenue received per revenue ton mile (cents), (a)..--..-.++e0 0.759 
Tons per car revenue freight (loaded and CAIN EVO) pat naseet gee aie ans ool ohepaae 13.8 
Revenue per car mile (cents) ........e eee rece ete e eee e teen eee e ees 10.5 


(a—Statistics of Railways of United States, 1907.) 
(b—Experience of Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Systems:) 
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RELATIVE COST OF SERVICE. 


To determine the relative costs to the railroads of performing 
mail, passenger and freight service, we must allocate the expenses to 
freight and passenger service as a whole, afterwards apportioning 
the latter to mails and other service. Railroad operating expenses 
apply jointly to both passenger and freight trains, so that, with 
few exceptions, it is impossible to determine exactly from any pub- 
lished statistics the cost of passenger train service as distinguished 
from freight. There are some items of train mile expense directly 
connected with movement which are less for passenger than for 
freight trains, whilst, on the other hand, many other expenses are 
greater for passenger than for freight, such as danger from casual- 
ties, necessity of expensive terminals, delays to other traffic through 
preference given to passenger trains, additional main tracks, and, 
particularly, higher standards of maintenance of roadbed required 
for high speed passenger train movement. 


On account of the impossibility of separating the expenses, we 
assume that the above factors about balance each’ other and that 
the average cost of running all trains can be taken as either pas- 
senger or freight train mile cost, respectively, without serious error, 


We allocate a proportion of the passenger train cost to the mails 
on the basis of the gross ton miles handled in each class of pas- 
senger traffic. 


The relative revenues and expenses are shown on opposite page, 
mail revenues being as shown by 1908 Report of Postoffice Depart- 
ment, and other statistics as given in the 1907 Statistics of Railways 
of the United States, published by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or are computed therefrom. 
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ALL RAILROADS IN UNITED STATES. 
Summary of Mail, Passenger and Freight Service. 


Other Total 
Mails. Passenger. Passenger. Freight. 
Gross revenue.......... $ 48,155,379 $621,939,274 $670,094,653 $1,823,651,998 


Operating expenses....$ 96,322,357 $677,654,637 $773,936,994 $ 974,577,820 
Taxes and interest on 


DONUS ste. ae alee < $ 23,503,973 $165,582,552 $189,086,525 $ 235,468,467 
Total expenses......... $119,826,330 $843,197,189 $963,023,519 $1,210,046,281 
SUITING ato hae CBAC eee nee Pat ee mae ir ote hes pel S OUI TALL 
MDG ACIE sik elses acd chals isle) sis $ 71,670,951 $221,257,915 .$292,928,866 $°........... 

Ton mileage (thousands )— 

Revenue weight ....... 484,683 3,411,592 3,896,275 236,601,390 
Mead weights: :. s+ 10,498,482 73,877,400 84,375,882 256,833,896 

Motalferossini.te. de 10,983,165 77,288,992 88,272,157 493,435,286 
Tons dead weight per 

LOM TEVEMIC: 2 toys - 21.7 21.7 Zee fet 

Per gross ton mile (cents)— 

GLOSS) GATNIMNgS ane. - 0.438 0.805 0.759 0.369 
Operating expenses.... 0.877 0.877 0.877 0.197 
Earnings over operating 

EXPENSES oe. a'elne ie o's sistas aiiies Biocon 0.172 
Operating expenses over 7 

CALMS eke ears 0.439 0.072 0.118 
Taxes and interest on 

bomd seer osss eles as 0.214 0.214 0.214 0,048 
SUG DIS | ee Se occas epsuars' opo¥s eae ne eee 0.124 
Deficit pmeee Cease ess 0.653 0.286 0.332 ees 
Per cent of operating ; 

- expenses to earnings 200 109 115 56 
Gross expenses to earn- 
AMOS eek sesso we inet 249 135 144 67 


Figures exclude dividends, betterments and additions, etc. 


The above shows that whilst passenger service as a whole is un- 
remunerative, the mail earnings are hardly what they should be to 
pay a fair share of the railroad operating expenses only, regardless 
of taxes and interest. 

Or, put in another way, our computations have shown that in 
each passenger train run the railroads haul an average of 43/100 
of a mail car, and the contents of this car yielded average earnings 
of 9.4 cents for each mile run. The computation just made shows 
that each freight car run, loaded or empty, yields a revenue to the 
carrier of 10.5 cents per mile. Incredible as this may seem, it is un- 
- derstandable when we reflect that the railroads transport 1.1 tons of 
dead weight for each ton of freight for which they are paid; with 
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“mail they transport 21.7 tons, or twenty times as much. The freight 
rate is .759c per ton mile, the mail rate 9.94c, or only thirteen times 
as much. 

Arguing in still another way: Average number of cars in each 
passenger train handled in United States is 3.95, of which mail 
cars amount to 0.43, or 11 per cent. Eleven per cent. of the aver- 
age earnings of a passenger train is 13.8 cents, but mail contributed 
only 9.4 cents. That is, it should pay 47 per cent. more than it 
does to be made to contribute a fair share to the insufficient earn- 
ings of a passenger train. Mails are fairly responsible on basis of 
space used for 11 per cent. of the cost of running a passenger train, 
or 16.17 cents, and as dead weight per foot of space is greater with 
mails, their proportion of train mile cost is even larger. They pay 
little more than one-half this cost. 

By building larger capacity cars and larger engines, the cost of 
handling freight traffic, entirely in the control of the carrier, has 
been reduced to follow rate reductions and increased expenses. 

On the other hand, because methods of conducting passenger 
traffic are largely—and mail traffic entirely—beyond their control 
the cost of handling mail and passengers has been steadily in- 
creasing, and, as revenue has not increased, the net revenue or mar- 
gin of profit has been cut to a point where it is unremunerative. 

The argument advanced by advocates of reduced mail pay, that 
increasing density permitted economies and that lower rates would 
yield more net, is not applicable when the carriers’ hands are tied 
and measures of economy so successfully applied to handling freight 
are prohibited. The following will illustrate this: " 

On routes where pouch service is used mail is handled with ex- 
press and baggage without much increase of cost over other pas- 
senger traffic. A somewhat greater mail traffic obliges the rail- 
roads to furnish apartment cars, at increased expense and dead 
weight for the postoffice feature, but still permitting the railroads 
to carry other traffic in the same car. A still further increase in 
weight means the establishment of full R. P. O. lines for which 
the railroads receive extra, but inadequate, compensation, these cars 
being used for no other class of traffic and adding largely to the 
weight and cost of train service. Even after the route has been 
made an R. P. O. route, the railroads are not permitted to econo- 
mize by carrying more mail in the car, and as traffic density grows 
the roads must under the requirements of the Department add more 
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cars, almost in proportion to the business, as the loads carried in 
R. P. O. cars, as shown by recent special weighing, average only 234 
tons, and many of them return empty—for which empty haul the 
railroads often receive no pay. When the mail business has as- 
sumed very large proportions and the R. P. O. cars have multiplied 
in ratio therewith, special trains are then added to carry the bulk 
of the mail, being run at very high speed and adding to the railroad 
expense account in a far higher degree per unit of business than 
any other class of traffic. 

In contrast to the above, baggage and express are very generally 

hauled in the same and a much lighter and less costly car than 
the mail car, and increase in tonnage is accommodated by hauling 
greater loads per car. In the case of freight, increased density 
means larger car and train loads and greatly reduced costs of oper- 
ating per ton mile. 
_ Despite these differences in conditions, the automatic scale has 
secured to the Government a larger reduction in mail rates per ton 
‘mile in the last ten years than the percentage of fall in freight 
rates, despite higher labor and material costs of railroad operating. 
As a result, the mail business—which, according to evidence intro- 
duced before the Congressional Committee of 1899, was unprofitable 
at that time, has been made more unprofitable at the present time 
by the heavy rate reductions of 1906-7. 

As the greatest reduction made deals with mail routes on which 
traffic is heaviest, a consideration should be given to the following 
conditions of handling mail on such routes: 

HEAVY TRAFFIC MAIL ROUTES. 

On very many of the heavy traffic routes where the principal re- 
duction in pay occurred a large part of the mail is now handled in 
special mail trains run at excessively high rates of speed. Such 
trains introduce the following conditions: 

1. A very much greater liability to accident. A large propor- 
tion of the deplorable accidents that have occurred on the American 
‘railroads in recent years have occurred to excessively high speed 
trains, accidents to such trains being almost invariably destructive 
to life and property. An examination of serious accidents on the 
Union Pacific System and Southern Pacific Company for the calen- 
_dar year 1906 shows that 36 per cent. of the property damage from 
all causes, including negligence, as traceable to trains not . under 
control and excessive speed, whilst 30 per cent. additional damage 
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was due to causes that might prevent inferior trains getting out of 
their way, such as keeping main line on time of superior trains, 
failure to observe signals or orders, etc. 


2. Mail trains run at excessive high speed are much more ex- 
pensive to operate than other trains, for the following reasons: 

(a) Fuel consumption per traffic unit is very much greater 
at high speed because of diminished tractive power of locomo- 
tives. 

(b) <A relative greater hauling capacity of locomotives must 
be consumed in moving trains at higher speeds. 

(c) Excessive speed requires higher standards of track 
maintenance, double-tracking, block signals, heavy rail, better 
ballasted roadbed, etc., etc. 

(d) High speed means increased wear and tear on equip- 
ment and track. 

(e) High speed trains are expensive, delaying and adding 
to the cost of other traffic. 

3. Speed of trains carrying mails has been constantly increased, 
a study made of the speed per hour made on fastest trains on which 
R. P. O. cars are handled on seventeen of the principal mail routes 
giving the following results: 


Average of fastest train on seventeen mail routes: 


Speed 
Neary (Miles per Hour.) Relative. 
IOS iE Ts Ra hints aeEer ica 42.21 136 en 
BOO te Oe a RW 5 i 3025 126 
190 che ss Satin eee 34.35 110 
LSS rate ai ar eco 31.34 100 
Average increase per year.. 0.55 


With the above increase in speed, rates paid the railroads have 
automatically decreased whilst expenses have largely increased to 
provide for the above greater speed and because of increase in 
prices of labor and materials of all kinds in the past five or six 
years. This increase in speed has been made coincident with growth 
of freight traffic, which is the railroads’ profitable business, the non- 
profitable high speed trains delaying the profitable ones, increas- 
ing their cost and incurring liability to accident. 


4. Earnings of mail trains supposedly high are not higher than 
other passenger trains, which, as a whole, earn very much less per 
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mile run than freight, relative figures being as shown by last report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission—as 100 is to 218, whilst 
_ the cost of running passenger trains is as much, if not more. This is 
particularly the case with high speed passenger trains, which is 
the most unprofitable business in which railroads are engaged. (On 
Union Pacific System last year earnings per passenger train mile 
were $1.71, per freight train mile $4.31.) 

5. Passenger engines in hauling fast passenger trains on prin- 
cipal main lines at the present time have assumed, on account of 
increased weight of equipment and excessive speed required, enor- 
mous proportions. We now have in such service on our lines en- 
gines weighing exclusive of tender 222,000 pounds, this power be- 
ing 60 per cent. heavier and twice as costly as locomotives used in 
the same class of service ten years ago, burning double the amount 
of fuel. Engineers running these locomotives receive higher pay 
because of the greater size of these engines—to say nothing of re- 
cent increases made in their schedules. Such heavy power moving 
at fast speed is extremely destructive to the roadbed, requiring 
a much higher standard of maintenance than formerly, maintenance 
of way cost in the past few years having gone up 50 per cent. En- 

gine failures are largely confined to fast passenger trains, and, in 
general, expenses are increased all along the line because of their 
introduction. 

6. As illustrating the additions to expenses because of increased 
track maintenance on account of fast passenger and mail trains, we 
‘have made a study of statistics, using the Interstate Commerce re- 
port of 1906 as a basis, of seven roads having a large proportion 
of fast passenger service and seven roads having a moderate speed 
passenger service, but with a large proportion of freight service. On 
the roads first named the average cost of maintenance of way per 
mile was $2,951, and on roads in the latter class $1,565. The oper- 
ating expenses per train mile in the former class were $1.47, and 
in the latter $1.33. The roads in the former class, on account of 
large number of excessively high-speed trains, were obliged to dou- 
ble-track their lines, which directly increased maintenance expenses. 
PAY FOR RAILWAY POSTAL CARS. 

The large reduction made by Act of March 2, 1907, in pay for 
railway postal cars was made in face of large increase in the cost 
of constructing such cars, due to higher prices of labor and ma- 
terial and greater cost of meeting the more exacting specifications 
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of the Postoffice Department. Changing to steel construction, in- 
creases in weight, and generally heavier operating expenses, have 
created an extremely large increase in cost of moving these cars. The 
standard railway postal car of only a few years ago, 60 feet long, 
weighed 80,000 pounds and cost about $5,500. The standard rail- 
way postoffice cars, 60 feet long, of wooden construction, used on 
the railroads with which I am connected, weigh over 100,000 pounds 
each, or one-fourth more weight, and costs 40 per cent. more, 
whilst our new standard postal cars of steel construction weigh 
108,000 pounds and cost over $9,000, or 60 per cent. more than the 
car of a few years ago. 

An argument sometimes made in favor of a lowering of R. P. 
O. car pay is that for apartment cars used in runs where mail 
density does not require a full car, no additional compensation is 
allowed. But we feel that a fair consideration of the circumstances 
under which mail is handled as compared with other traffic will 
justify the conclusion that this is not an argument in favor of re- 
ducing R. P. O. pay, but rather for allowing the railroad additional 
compensation for the apartment cars as well. Both services require, 
the furnishing of special features in the way of traveling post- 
offices not required except for the convenience of the Postoffice 
Department to enable it to do work while mail is in transit, such 
as ordinarily performed in office buildings. The full postal car 
is more expensive to the roads, as it always means additional car 
service, whilst in some cases of apartment cars the space not oc- 
cupied by the traveling postoffice is adequate to take care of bag- 
gage and express, though very frequently this service also means 
additional car movement that would not be necessary but for the 
postoffice feature. 


The saving to the railroads from reduction in car mileage that 
would be possible if it were not obliged to furnish traveling post- 
offices, but could use the space occupied by racks and other post- 
office features by loading additional mail in cars, would be many 
times the revenue allowed by the railway postal cars. 


To illustrate: The car mileage of postal cars (changing apart- 
ment cars to full cars on basis of length) is 232,180,000 per an- 
num; the ton mileage of mail 484,683,135, or 2,09 tons per car. 
From figures obtained from the Postoffice Department, average car 
weights shown on page 59, table “EE,” special mail weighing of 
1907, it is ascertained that storage mail cars, which, of course, con- 
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tain no postoffice features, carry an average of 7.04 tons of mail. 
At this rate the whole mail business could be carried by the move- 
ment of 68,844,000 car miles, or 163,336,000 less than actually em- 
ployed, due to the postoffice features. The total railway postal 
car pay is only $4,567,366, or only 2.8 cents per additional car 
mile, whilst the operating expenses chargeable to running these 
163,336,000 car miles, of 70 per cent. of the total movement, amount 
to. $67,000,000. 


But for the postoffice feature, the combined weight of an entire 
route could many times be handled in a single car such as is used 
for express instead of several heavy and expensive postoffice cars, 
whilst often extra cars for storage mail must be added, for which 
no extra pay is allowed, the cost of running these storage cars also 
not being included in the computation of cost of service, as no ac- 
curate statistics of their number or car mileage are available. 


In addition to the furnishing of storage cars, although many R. 
P. O. routes are paid for on a basis of 40 foot cars, it is not eco- 
nomical for the railroads to construct such cars which are not 
interchangeable with other equipment and which would have to be 
thrown aside if through growth of traffic larger cars are afterwards 
required. As a result, full 60-foot R. P. O. cars have for years 
been furnished on many 40 and 50-foot routes, the railroad getting 
no credit for this, whilst on many other routes R. P. O. cars have 
been run in advance of the fixing of R. P. O. pay for them. 


~On a number of routes postal car pay has been allowed for run- 
ning full cars in one direction only, classing such routes as half- 
lines. This obliges the railroads to move the car in the opposite 
direction without pay, the small additional compensation of less 
than 4 cents per mile run received in one direction being entirely 
inadequate to compensate the road for the empty haul—to say noth- 
ing of allowing anything for moving it in direction for which pay 
is received. To illustrate: The Union Pacific Railroad in one case 
between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Ogden, Utah, 1,003 miles, re- 
ceives no pay for handling east-bound a 60-foot mail car, which 
is paid for west-bound only, six mail cars being required on this 
line. The R. P. O. pay per car mile, including movement in both 
directions, is only 2.24 cents, or about what would be received 
for transporting a single passenger, although a standard passenger 
coach has a capacity for 70 passengers. 
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In connection with the railway postoffice, an item not often con- 
sidered is the value of transportation furnished clerks in the rail- 
way mail and compartment cars. Figuring this at 2 cents per mile, 
which is about the lowest passenger fare, the total value of this 
transportation for clerks in railway postoffice cars would be $8,- 
600,000 per annum, or $4,000,000 more than the railroads receive 
for the handling of these cars, and the value of transportation in the 
case of apartment cars would be $4,000,000 per annum additional. 
In addition to this, a large amount of free transportation is re- 
quired annually by the Postoffice Department for inspectors and 
other officers of the Department. 


The Postoffice Department issues annually about six hundred 
traveling commissions to postoffice inspectors and other postal of- 
ficials, and requires railroad companies to honor such commissions 
for free transportation on all trains on all lines on which mails are 
carried. In some cases these commissions are issued to Government 
officials whose official duties are in no way connected with the 
transportation of mails on railroads. The railroads have no control 
whatever over the issuance of these commissions and can not even 
secure from the Postoffice Department a list of them, the Depart- 
ment holding that the list is confidential. These commissions are 
frequently used for personal travel in violation of the rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In brief, the Postoffice De- 
partment in effect arbitrarily issued about six hundred annual 
passes over every mail carrying railroad in the United States, which 
is equivalent to about 200,000 annual passes. 


POSTAL DEFICIT. 


In investigating the subject of railway mail pay, we have been 
struck very forcibly with changes which have taken place in the 
revenues and expenditures of the Postoffice Department since 1899, 
when this subject was last reviewed. Although postal operations still 
show a deficit, it is a fact that its revenues have increased in a re- 
markable degree, and the deficit is certainly not due to the amounts 
paid to the railroads for hauling mail, as these payments are rela- 
tively far less now than formerly. Revenues of the Postoffice De- 
partment have grown from $102,000,000 in 1900 to over $191 ,000,- 
000 in 1908, or 87 per cent., this increase in revenue in eight years 
being as great as the entire increase in the previous thirty-five years, 
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But in this same period of eight years there was an increase of 
$100,600,000, or 93 per cent., in Postoffice Department expendi- 
tures, of which only $10,900,000, or 11 per cent., was paid to the 
railroads, $33,935,000, or 34 per cent., going to Rural Free De- 
livery, $25,000,000, or 25 per cent., to postmasters and their clerks, 
and the balance to other items. : 


_ The following statement shows for the year 1895 and for the 
years 1899 to 1908, inclusive, postal revenue and postal expendi- 
tures divided between amounts paid the railroads, cost of rural de- 
livery and other expenditures: 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURES. 
Paid. Rural. 

Year. Railroads. Delivery. - Other. Total. 

ASO Ghana $ 76,983,000 $31,189,000* $ ........ $ 57,637,000 $ 88,826,000* 
tS 2,° 95,021,000 35,775,000 150,000 65,607,000 101,632,000 
OOO as arskcns's 102,355,000 37,315,000 420,000 70,005,000 107,740,000 
SD he Serre 111,631,000 38,161,000 1,778,000 75,616,000 115,555,000 
#902 © 3. 5's 121,848,000 39,519,000 3,998,000 81,269,000 124,786,000 
NOOSE ye s3053 » 134,224,000 41,377,000 8,102,000 89,305,000 138,784,000 
HOO? hoo tind 143,583,000 43,971,000 12,682,000 95,709,000 152,362,000 
MOOS oretcsiats 152,827,000 45,482,000 20,824,000 101,093,000 167,399,000 
HOG se nena 167,933,000 46,953,000 24,774,000 106,543,000 178,270,000 
OTS ht, «xs 183,585,000 49,831,000 26,643,000 113,754,000 190,238,000 
NGOS a2 55% 191,479,000 48,155,000 34,355,000 . 125,842,000 208,352,000 


*Includes $1,646,741 accrued in favor of Pacific Railroads in 1895, but 
not charged to postal expenditures. 

The railroads are themselves large contributors to the revenues of the 
Postoffice Department. It is ascertained that nine roads, covering 27,500 
miles, pay annually $261,000 for postage stamps, or at the rate of $2,000,000 
for the entire railroad mileage of the country. 


The next statement shows clearly that the ratio of expenses to 
receipts of the Postoffice Department would in 1908 have been but 
91 per cent. and no deficit but for the expenditures made for Rural 
Free Delivery, the amount paid the railroads being now only 25 
per cent. of the total revenue as compared with 41 per cent. in 


1895. 
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RATIO OF EXPENSES OF POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT TO POS- 
TAL REVENUES 1895—1908. 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Postal Rev. Paid to Paid to 
Year, Paid to R’ys. Rural Free Del. Other Expenses. Total. 
1SOS coke att meccayeererr SA eae 41 0 75 116 
1S00'FE See Race seis see sacls 38 0 69 107 
TSOO Are ice fa orate mechs Aries 36 0 69 105 
LOOT Sats Cerne ey tem 34 1 69 104 
1GO2 Zerit cs Ottats age iste elec 32 3 67 102 
NOU Spee eae ee sew statelsers vie one 31 6 66 103 
SOG sae SR ne cs bicetiee 31 9 66 106 
QOS apeec etshe c siatciereisingh dois eieuae 30 14 66 110 
NN GA teak ee ei ayausthoie trials 28 15 63 106 
SOO arte sae eestor asic eect ns 27 15 62 104 
DUS See tae rec be pets 2 see 25 18 66 109 


In order to avoid a deficit, attention has been concentrated on 
this 25 per cent. of the postal expenditure, which we contend is 
at least not an unfair compensation to the railroads for services 
rendered. Though the proportion of the total revenue going to the 
railroads has fallen one-third in ten years, the deficit still remains, 
and is it reasonable to suppose that any reduction in railway mail 
pay would not be speedily absorbed in other directions? On the 
contrary, ought not efforts be concentrated to bring within reason- 
-able figures the other expenses of the Department, which now ab- 
sorb 84 per cent. of its revenue as compared with only 69 per cent. 
in 1900—despite an actual growth in postal revenue in the same 
time of $89,000,000, or 87 per cent.? 


bh. wee 


It will be noted from these figures that a reduction of 10 per cent. — 


in the ratio of railway mail pay to total revenue can be entirely 
wiped out by an increase of only 3 per cent. in other postal ex- 
penses, whilst a retrenchment of 10 per cent. in the latter would 
have put the Department almost on a paying basis, notwithstanding 


the heavy cost of Rural Free Delivery. From 1895 to 1908 actual — 


totals show that the railroads’ pay has increased 54 per cent. for 
handling 114 per cent. more mail tonnage, whilst in the same period 
other expenses of the Postoffice Department have grown 178 per 
cent., revenues increasing 149 per cent. 


Increased mail business means a direct increase in postal revenue, 
as postage remains the same regardless of tonnage, but carrying 
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this increased business on the part of the railroads means less pro- 

portionate revenue to them according to volume of tonnage, so that 
the proportion of the postal revenue they now receive is very much 

‘less than formerly. Labor, material, and the price of everything 

sold in commerce have advanced materially, as we all know, in the 

past seven or eight years; railway mail pay being practically the 

only thing that has decreased in the face of conditions that should 
have raised it. . 


As a large increase in mail tonnage means to the Postoffice De- 
partment about an equal increase in revenue with a decreased pay- 
ment per ton to the railroads through lower rates, the avoidance of 
a deficit would seem not a difficult matter if other postal expenses 
were kept at least within sufficient control, so they would not in- 
crease faster than the increase in volume of mail handled. 


The Postoffice Department enjoys this peculiar advantage of re- 
ceiving with the growth of the country an increase in revenue di- 
rectly in proportion to the increase in business handled. In dis- 
bursing this revenue, it must pay less to the railroads in proportion 
_ to the density of business, thus retaining to apply on other expenses 
a larger net revenue year by year. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the cost of many branches of the Department should not increase ~ 
in the same ratio as tonnage of mail (for example, that expenses 
of individual postoffices and administrative and general expenses 
should not grow in this proportion). Yet, regardless of these fa- 
-vorable influences, expenditures in other directions have absorbed 
the great net revenues after paying the railroads, and it is in these 
directions that the cause of the postal deficit must be looked for. — 
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The growth of these expenditures, which since 1900 has been 
much faster than the rise in mail tonnage, is shown in the following 


comparison of 1908 with 1898: 


1908. 1898. Increase. Pct. 

Ton mileage of mails handled by 
Tailroads Sage. Sa ee ete 484,683,135 272,714,017 211,969,118 78 
Postal ereventiess-tictin sas sa ees $191,478,663 $89,012,619 $102,466,044 115 
essmapaldatomrallroddsee manner 48,155,379 34,379,227 13,776,152 40 

Net applicable to other expendi- 
RULES erent «Kotak ators seat hotors see 143,323,284 54,633,392 88,689,892 162 
Other expenditures............... 160,196,507 63,654,297 96,542,210 152 
IDehcitarenate titre ex oe eae 16,873,223 9,020,905 7,852,318 87 

Per ton of mail handled by railroads (cents)— 

IPOStalareVvVentics munud asterism een ese ee 39.5 32.6 +6.9 
Paidmtoptailroads teas fay ceed oc eee ee 9.9 126. —27 
Netsapplicable to other items... i......<c..cvee nes deees 29.6 20.0 +9.6 
eT CMDEINCICETES oor ae ORE. Reds Rate ene Tl re 33.1 25:3 +9.4 
Deficits a Wen eet ign Pe ce ee eee we 5D 3.3. 0.2 


Note.—The increase in gross postal revenue per unit of mail handled by 
railroads is no doubt due to increase in city mail not handled by railroads. 


Chicago, IIl., March 1, 1909, 


THE DIMINISHED PURCHASING POWER 
OF RAILWAY EARNINGS 


By C. ©: McCain. 


Chairman of the Trunk Line Association, New York, 1909 ; 
Formerly Auditor Interstate Commerce Commission. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The ten years or more which have elapsed since the resumption 
of industrial activity that began some time in 1897 have been charac- 
terized by changes in rates of wages for substantially all kinds of 
labor, and in the prices of most commodities which amount to a 
profound and material alteration in the value of money. Wages of 
railway labor, prices of railway materials and supplies:and prices of 
commodities carried by railways and of those produced by the pur- 
chasers of railway transportation have rapidly increased. This is 
equivalent to a decrease in the value of the money in which railway 
charges are paid for the appreciation of commodities is the deprecia- 
tion of money. Commodities cannot have generally augmented value 
without money having diminished value. Railway rates have not 
been adjusted to this diminished value of money. The involuntary 
and unsolicited reduction in railway rates has gone so far as seriously 
to threaten the stability of railway wages and that of the whole rail- 
way industry. Some adjustment through compensatory advances 
in money rates (i. ¢., nominal rates) is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary. The extent of the changes which have taken place, their 
relation to the problem of railway rates and the adjustments which 
they have made necessary are set forth in the following pages. 


TYPICAL UNCHANGED RATES. 


A fifteen-ton car-load of fourth class freight carried all-rail be- 
tween Chicago and New York at any time during the year 1897 
would have brought the railways transporting it $105.00 in gross 
- receipts. 

There has been no change in the class-rates between Chicago and 
New York since 1897 and the same quantity of freight, classified in 


wand easement 
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the same way, produces the same gross receipts now that it did in — 
1897.4 ; 

The rates between Chicago and New York, as is very well known, 
are the basis of all rates in the region north of the James, Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers, and east of the Mississippi River and of a large | 
proportion of the rates applicable to traffic originating or destined 
to any point in that region. Without a change in rates between 
Chicago and New York there could have been, during the continu- 
ance of the system of rate adjustment that has been in force since 
long prior to the year 1897, no general change in the rates based 
upon those in force between those cities. 


WAGES OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

More than forty per cent. of the gross receipts of the railways 
of the United States are expended in the payment of employees, the 
sums annually paid out for that purpose since 1897 being as follows: 

Amount paid to 


Year. employees. 

LO MEMS Sy ee wai ered oh cel Sah wk dada’y we Se eo ee $ 465,601,581 
POS tae et nde yn cals cs kb ak al Oe ae a ee 495,055,618 
OOO Setac ws eeririceccsecsrens sled 4: tare Snyahe ane ap hay Dicey eaertese Pe epee Ree 522,967,896 
DO aetna. Sheth eStats nooo ah hoe aT ne ae Re 577,264,841 
PIGS geese wake oat at och baie Loe ee ee 610,713,701 
DD Diaiagetnk ets wake ite RE Ie Geta ae SAE Ea ee a 676,028,592 
MUS Smear gr ss ieesit tat hy «ale « begeh nega: deere ie *776,321,415 
Ae triete ope cA picked dager) als Riana emt, one 817,598,810 
OD ie cess Make Sarr cuittd Fe yeep cde Sis nie aaa tae 839,944,680 
OO Gare ein evan Rs eBsioys atau os <ycRah Sia Uieie temo: hen NT ene *927,801,653 
PAY te hee Seis Sat OE eS A Oe wae Soe ee 1,072,386,427 

PiOtal Ys ieokts ow ee 2 hb Saghes coe 4 CHER ace ee $7,781,685,214 ~ 


*Includes $19,000,000 estimated for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
1903 and $27,000,000 for the Southern Pacific in 1906. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and of frequent comment 
that a given sum of money will now buy very much less in labor 
or commodities than it would in 1897. The change has been gradual 
but substantially continuous and the aggregate result has been 
enormous. The consequence of this change has worked great 
hardship to those whose incomes have not been adjusted to the 


TA partial list of the articles in each class in 1897 which are still in the 
same class, as shown by Official Classifications Nos. 16 and 32, is given in 
Appendix A to Mr. McCain’s pamphlet. There were approximately 3,000 
various articles bearing the same classification or rating in 1908 as in 1898. 
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changed purchasing power of money but fortunately the rates of 
wages of nearly all workmen and the prices of practically all products 
of labor expended upon farms or in factories or otherwise have been 
raised sufficiently to more or less completely offset it. The principal 
sufferers are those salaried employees whose salaries have not been 
readjusted and those whose incomes are received under contracts 
covering long periods of time or are derived from the marketing of 
commodities or services at prices more or less effectively controlled 
_by custom or statute. Many of the owners of railway bonds are in 
the second class and all interstate railways are, as to the disposal 
of their services, in the third class. 


_ As already noted, the gross revenue derivable by the railways 

from the transportation of a carload consisting of fifteen tons of 
fourth class freight between Chicago and New York is the same now 
that it was in 1897—1. e., $105.00. But $105.00 is worth much less 
to any railway now than it was in 1897 for money is worth at any 
time what it will buy at that time. The reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show the following increases in rates of 
average daily wages paid to railway employees: 


Wages per day. 





Class of Employees. 


Increase, 

: 1897. 1907. per cent. 
Spatiom a@ents +. .-6+- 2 eee cee tee ene ee $1.73 $2.05 18.50 
PB theristatiOnMen | sed c=) low ulele dineais le 1.62 1.78 9.88 
Dewees med. dei ruie's 2 '> vies eels <asten ki - 3.65 4.30 17.81 
RRTPeRITe THe Pate eee ois elochs t cnsGiode scone ss pmigvoees 2.05 2.54 23.90 
FOHIAIECEORSM a faster, tices, (ste slapsisjan gece oe 3.07 3.69 20.20 
@thec trammen. o.....-0-2-- es come cercn ee 1.90 2.54 33.68 
Be Machinists «...-. +... -< Be ie ee reek is 22S 2.87 28.70 
GCATPeMters ..... 26. e eee renee rect neeeee 2.01 2.40 19.40 
Other shopmen ..........--2-.-+----++3 1.71 2.06 20.47 
Section fOreMan 4.6 -elaecs we ricer oles ee 1.70 1.90 11.76 
Other trackmen .......-0.seeeeeee seers 1.16 1.46 25.86 

- Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen...... 1.72 1.87 8.72 
Telegraph operators and despatchers..... 1.90 2.26 18.95 
Employees, account floating equipment.. 1.86 2.27 22.04 
All other employees and laborers......-- 1.64 1.92 17.07 


The foregoing affords a means of ascertaining the real value of 
~ $105.00 of railway gross receipts in 1897 and 1907 and the decrease 
from the-earlier to the later year. The following table shows the 


Ae > ea 
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number of days labor of each of the different classes of railway 
labor which $105.00 would buy in each of the years indicated: 


Number of days labor 


purchasable for $105.00. 
Class of Employees. 

: Decrease, 

1897. 1907. per cent. 

Station agents ......... As SAE a Pa oes 60.7 Dla 15.65 
Othensstavonpiicniaert ss pee eee 64.8 59.0 8.95 
EEMSUMeRT CH on aie enc Cane Ce ee ie ee 28.8 24.4 15.28 
EIEN ene ae ners CRs ie ee 51.2 41.3 19.34 
GondiuctOnsene he hse ce oe ee ee 34.2 28.5 16.67 
rcWbersigaiim el ea wis ares oe ee, S53 41.3 25.32 
IMETCIIMISLS Ma ree ate oto omens 47.1 36.6 22.29 
Garpentensanns asin c1ok ee eee S23 43.8 16.09 
@ihereshopnien meane. 4: ale bee 61.4 51.0 16.94 
SE CLIONELOL EINE 4d -s5 5 ee ie Ree 61.8 55.3 10.52 
COREG ERCP ACK NCH oe Sonic Fe hci ahd, cbc hak er ne 90.5 71.9 20.55 
Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen........ 61.0 56.1 8.03 
Telegraph operators and despatchers....... 55:3 46.5 15.91 
Employees, account floating equipment..... 56.5 46.3 18.05 
All other employees and laborers.......... 64.0 54.7 14,53 

Average 


SMa ats) Ses koreteas hs titel ais Ascott RUN cra ae me ayia 16.27 


The foregoing shows that on the average the gross railway receipts 
derived from the service assumed as the basis of the calculation 
would purchase 16.27 per cent. less of the necessary services of rail- 
way employees, in 1907 than in 1897 and what is true of the receipts 
from this service is true of every dollar received by a railway— 
that is, no railway dollar will pay for more than eighty-four per 
cent., on the average, as much railway labor as it would in 1897. 


The change in railway rates necessary fully to offset this decrease 
in the value of the money in which rates are paid would amount to 
an apparent advance of 19.43 per cent. of the money rates now in 
force. 


COST OF FUEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


Next to labor the principal single item of expense incurred in the 
operation of the railways of the United States is for the fuel used 
in their locomotives. The expenditures for this purpose now consti- 
tute about eleven per cent. of the cost of operation and since 1897 
have been as follows: 
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Cost of fuel 
Year. for locomotives. 
Si SN MRP fa Uli I ohn Gah) ee ss Sw Te Te eM eae ae 05,044,670 
IS) SS PMN Cem AIRES ore ALPS ae Ay HTS oie dikes wis a Bist ota o Bena aee 72,469,777 
es) meee RG MM NA etal Pn PRR A ore coos an eecleun aver ad aswled acaird tgiaitere as 77,187,344 
Nee cae Sein isict coasts Seok mdaareceeme Ra ue eens Ahn Pe eNeT 90,593,965 
FEMI ei CN Reale 8 ocr arte ste och Saco eSis, site tive! ee eh ey ee ee 104,926,568 
EEO) a ie we Uae Gssng aGade ears ep ehh are oe cote tedeca ter teteheder neces 120,074,192 
BOS i eel Pm be noice stance oeiet seew cane owen etiam eee eles 146,509,031 — 
CH MMT psp Gc re RUN eis rece och oa coktatap atossatctewensraustanegatone ns 158,948,886 
EG Se ee Peed hk ey hike ca Sg Houle er ee hee IN 156,429,245 
EMME ATES toe char Pun, 28x Uc asasnsancain Aispss arch alone ste nco meme ehane 170,499,133 
EO ame eas Mee etl t hac seec cite (os cin iris Tenn hs orci Sloe A or ot Seed Soak eas 200,261,975 
CER at rl dee RE ae iano, seas re era shoe aaauiehe baesok te temehe enstereeers oes $1,362,944,786 


Thus, from 1897 to 1907, the cost of fuel for locomotives, in spite 
of the economies in its use partially suggested by the contempora- 
neous increase in the train-load of freight from 204.62 to 357.35 
tons, or 74.64 per cent., increased 207.88 per cent., while passenger 
traffic increased but 126.15 per cent. and freight traffic by 148.69 
per cent. Thus while there was one dollar spent for locomotive fuel 
in 1897 for each $17.25 of gross railway receipts the ratio had 
declined by 1907 to one dollar for locomotive fuel for each $12.93 of 
gross receipts—a difference which must plainly be productive of 
profound changes in the proportion of gross receipts remaining after 
the payment of necessary operating expenses. The average prices 
of coal, per ton of 2,000 pounds, at the mines, in the several states, 
in the years 1897 and 1907, as given by the United States Geological 
Survey, were as follows: 


# 
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State 
1897. 
PMR DENTINE ac cranes Soy eee ore inate tee $0.88 
INGA nSase Savatouicnnc mit Ober onc oan 1.06 
Galttorniaer® aac etek hone oo ee ae) 
Colorad ote aioe ke eee ake ee 1.17 
Georoiains ait ans ie ak ee 41.03 
Wdahoreytetsc. cine ecs bea a she eae oe £3.33 
MT OISMRRS ees b Sue s ovee Ce eta Soo aie, 
Mei atiaper ee mie ite Sire ts a ial .84 
MO WelMereaMetes Sree. et ancde oc 5 Sa ctish cetieo te 1.13 
Pea licaSMe eaten. fess Ste ASE eke eee 1.18 
PORTIEMCKN Eee i re he Ps oe 79 
RE aRy tad cee Ot why. ss Bos nh ele 76 
WER OAs ee eres ih See th), Geert 1.46 
LES SOTT Se Sa erste Me tye a er OM eee ee 1.08 
GREAT ERs eactiy Eek a Oa eT ine eee 1.76 
IVE ENEEXICOER: ates clcige tise eee 1.38 
Norte Dakotaic. .tis6uchee, Meoies doo: 1.08 
ON Ue SES A ae ie rea a tt Pe A ae 78 
ORAANOWA ache akc ttl eau oe 1.34 
RERUN Semmes, 2, ea. HTN s declare BY 3.09 
Pennsylvania— 
BRE UMIINGGS: Wale creo Cee ees .69 
PMC Hracitete. Ck eee bate Re aE 1.51 
PRSrineene ety nai a8. ven abi d Som coe Be 81 
Birdie ar ecm ee Meet Me ae 1.52 
isle ne eet eee k en Cerin we oe 1,19 
PO ice iia ree ae MLD AAG teh oe .67 
Dae Mane onseePt Ry ie cer Se ep. 1.94 
RVestaW ifpinians 0! .osncis.sdi ce. ee .63 
Rvipounitige Ciro Ate d sted Ted Te 124 


*Includes Alaska. 
tIncludes North Carolina. 
Includes Nebraska. 


It will be noted that the cost of coal increased in 


Price per ton. 


1907. 
$1.29 
1.68 
*3.81 
1.40 
41.38 
$4.10 
1.07 
1.08 
1.62 
1.52 
1.06 
1.20 
1.80 
1.64 
1.94 
1.46 
1.61 
1.10 
2.04 
2.34 


1.04 
1.91 
25 
1.69 
1.52 
1.02 
2.09 

99 
1.56 





Increase, 
per cent. 
46.59 
56.49 
49.41 
19.66 
33.98 
232 
48.61 
28.57 
43.36 
28.81 
34.18 
57.89 
23.29 
51.85 
10.23 
5.80 
49.07 
41.03 
52.24 
Decrease 


~ 50.72 
26.49 
54.32 
11.18 
21.73 
52.24 

7.73 
57.14 


28.93 — 


every state of 


considerable production. In California much of the locomotive fuel 
used consists of petroleum, and the same fuel is used to some extent 


in Oregon and New Mexico. 


The number of tons of coal purchasable at the mines in the several 
States with $105.00, the gross revenue from the typical shipment 
which has been used for illustrative purposes, in 1897 and in 1907, 


would have been as follows: 
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Tons of coal purchas- 


able for $105.00. 





State 

. 1897. 
RDA tater. vane hoa ay GSS Sw eas eee se eae 119 
PRE aT SS eel a ee lacs aera Ce aems och iloch a canutle: Basel’ 99 
ROT TTT se Sears eee mc eine iene sae 41 
MEGIOTACOU Scheme eich Se cen 90 
Rye ates re ESL e).. ws See ena sme tes side Chop 102 
RiActE GO ARete erates nia ee eateleceneae erates = 32 
HANTS Seren ras eee laos en ina sla Saad ecatetoreum raters 146 
ECLA TICES te eh doers escte Unie iatslepeue fej ahe sce Selene 125 
RG eT rn EM ash s = SERRSG @ Sibel hs meceiaaa es 93 
TETAS) PRS ate ase e eave tee, Sac, Sha ar teeta tre sveahee 89 
Reentttck yor sa clon ts AAs asta ate ST LS 133 
Maryland. pon. Se ees. sees saw see 138 
Pipetite: ek. Selena « ABO pen ole ayela eon we Sane 8 72 
IER G OIE Pacet ee os, Sere cast ic Tonsloynictoeisiateiornas, ons 97 
OM CHIT ATI Gitatee allele oh cto a AS ue eno we site elem Sipe =51 60. 
Niet NLEXICOr 1. ccek os cose pea cele secre a laiie'e 76 
INorthe Dakotac css oe< ie Seles atewise + 6 clea 97 
PO Oe ee ee Se ccetes SRSA he eplernls i uele oie 135 
@lclahomal «262 Reng Se oe alesis oats wee yi 78 
NER OT Sipe sgssc cies bb eons oat abeiaiplne binedlan.g arse 34 
Pennsylvania— 

PPitUIMINOUS «. cease wee wae cone ce mereiie © 152 

Anthracite «2.0.2 0ce. dees ce wes ener ce teens 70 
PINTATLESSOEN ia «slay eitia vies Malndlone oo el ge ye ts seer 130 
AGH. RAEN GS ceo aay em dee eater ee 69 
AST exert hence cele otichele,'= nie elishets Rot ehegetoreres 88 
RE oitia tien <8 Eiyc one hin s ae egieie Da eered ae 157 
Washington... 1.60.66. -teeececeseetteceee es 54 
WWest Vitgiia . 6.008) Pee as cen tenece sss 167 
Wrongs ee 6. Aa cihies Se hones ke eee Fw 87 


Decrease, 

1907. per cent. 
81 31.93 
62 37287. 
28 31.71 
75 16.67 
76 25.49 
26 18.75 
98 32.88 
97 22.40 
65 30.11 
69 22.47 
99 25.56 
88 36.23 
58 19.44 
64 34.02 
54 10.00 
72 5.26 
65 32.99 
95 29.63 
51 34.62 
45 Increase 
101 33.55 
55 21.43 
84 35.38 
62 10.14 
69 21.59 
103 34.39 
50 7.41 
106 36.53 
67 22.99 


In this connection it should be noted that the United States De- 
partment of Labor reports an increase, between 1897 and 1907, in 
the price of anthracite of 29,23 per cent., and in bituminous coal 


from the Georges Creek region of 85.54 per cent. 


COST OF RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


Bulletin No. 75, of the United States Bureau of Labor, shows 
average prices for the following articles used by railways, or, as 
raw materials, for the manufacture of railway supplies: 
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Articles. 

Unit. 
WeesteM: GO Yankees snes cue eee Each 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace............... Ton 
Bar iron, best refined, from mill......... Pound 
ibarbeds wiremealvanized scene seen sie Cwt. 
Copper wire, Dares. 4500 een « cuben ees Gooreee Pound 
Doorknobs, steel, bronze, plated.......... Pair 
BLUleseS-i11 Ch ger eo ata eeie ie cera ee Dozen 
Hammers, Magdole, No. 1%.............. Each 
Peace i pewter gciyc citi c wicte ra aoe east ae Cwt. 
Wocks «common, MOrtises. +. «oo Each 
‘Nails, cut, 8-penny, fence and common....Cwt. 
Nails, wire, 8-penny, fence and common. ..Cwt. 
iopif Ole CSSeIleL ena eran s., joie yee ie Ton 
WPigviron, foandry No. li dcnu. ses wicees Ton 
eiiceicon.toundrys.NOw Zo... ck sacle ones oe Ton 
Pig iron, gray, forge, southern, coke...... Ton 
Steel SbilletSakaeaicrcties hte air heat earetine Ton 
Steel Grails pee ew acti Steele & clo thehers Scyena Ton 
esteelisheetseblack; INOW 2/0. isuscceadec Pound 
PE Rape UR ae ga oun Bee 5 ace Ate he Pound 
Tin, plates, domestic, Bessemer, coke..... Cwt. 
ZAM CAS COL MRT AIA SRL Ree ee Cwt. 
Biicksecommon! domestics... 4-05 ee eas ee M 
Gemrent stocendale-y. are sa atore sane ete Bbl. 
DOOES -PiOaiern os ctr ob ak wa en Soha Each 
musumber*iemlocki. cent cies cate ee M feet 
Pavittert COMMON =’. octet ake eee Oe Bbl. 
Bibitceed oil ombw oye canbe ve ohn oc karin Gal. 
bamber magic. hardy. fu as aot. M feet 
umber; oaks white, plain, o...ceeesa.cn. M feet 
Lumber, oak, white, quartered........... M feet 
Eamiber pine; yellow. 2.0022 ¢ . o.co esas M feet 
MEIAUCKRPODIAT eye ec hy ee eee M feet 
Sainslespey press i/as cust asp skies Gace M 
PUM MET EDTRGR Arh. conto a ene e. M feet 

Window glass, American, single, firsts, 
Onby-8t0 10 “byalS ince: fA wes 50 sq. ft. 

Window glass, American, single, thirds, 
GO by 8 to 10.by 15 inelty.. .o.. 2 50 sq. ft. 


Price. 
Increase, 
1897. 1907. per cent. 
39 .68 74.36 
1.62 2.83 74.69 
O11 0175 59.09 
1.80 2.63 46.11 
nse .2402 74.69 
.166 450 171.08 
81 1.00 23.46 
38 47 23.68 
4.32 6.71 55.32 
.0833 .20 140.10 
P33 2.16 62.41 
1.49 ZAZ 42.28 
10.13 22.84 125.47 
12.10 23.90 97.52 
10.10 23.87 136.34 
8.80 20.99 138.52 
15.08 29.25 93.97 
18.75 28.00 49.33 
0.019 0.025 31.58 
.1358 3875 185.35 
3.18 4.09 28.62 
4.94 7.49 51.62 
4.94 6.16 24.70 
75 95 26.67 
81 1.88 132.10 
11.00 22.25 102.27 
2 95 31.94 
Ss 43 30.30 
26.50 32.25 21.70 
36.25 Boat 52.30 
53.83 80.00 48.62 
16.44 30.50 85.52 
30.67 58.08 89.37 
2.35 4.23 80.00 
14.00 24.00 71.43 
2.20 2.81 27.73 
1.96 2.24 14,29 


The bulletin indicates that putty, Portland cement and Ames 
shovels are akout the only exceptions to the general rule of greatly 
increased prices of railway supplies. It is plain that as to all of the 
important supplies and materials included in the foregoing’ list the 
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$105.00 of gross receipts from the typical shipment hefetofore used 
as an example would show the same, or a greater, loss in purchasing 
power which has characterized the comparisons previously shown. 


Evidence from official sources thus shows that in purchasing the 
same quantities either of labor or of supplies the railways have now 
to expend much larger sums than they did ten years ago. The 
official statistics already quoted are fully supported and their perti- 
nence to the problem in hand is fully proven by the accounting 
records of the purchasing departments of the several railways. The 
Trunk Line Association has obtained detailed information con- 
cerning purchases in 1897 and 1907, by important railways repre- 
sented in its organization, and this information has been carefully 
and accurately tabulated. A table showing the largely increased cost 
of articles which this tabulation reveals has been made Appendix 
B and will be found at pages 194 to 198 of this pamphlet. An 
examination of this appendix and, particularly of the classes of 
Jabor and of the articles shown to have greatly increased in cost, 

discloses the unquestionable fact that the increased cost pervades the 
_whole aggregate of operating expenses and that there is no considera- 
ble exception to the rule that every item of operating expenditure 
is now very much greater than it was in 1897. 


OTHER COSTS OF SUPPLYING RAILWAY SERVICES. 


The cost of railway transportation which must be borne out of the 
receipts for railway services includes operating expenses, interest 
on capital and taxes. Before discussing the increase in the rate of 
interest demanded it is worth while to note that the exactions made 
by the taxing power upon the railways have also notably increased. 


The sums annually paid as taxes on railway property since 1897 
follow: 


| ee 
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* Taxes paid. 
Miles operated 

and ineluded Average 

in reports Amount. per mile 
of taxes paid. operated. 
LOO Js ctaccuchor Te tie tated TT 183,284.25 $43,137,844 $235.36 
1898 aE e datos ke, ene oe eee 184,648.26 43,828,224 237.36 
L899 <r Aer Se eee Sa ee 187,534.68 46,337,632 247.09 
WOOO Renita thy ne eree ger: 192,556.03 48,332,273 251.00 
1 ee racer eae Pi paxs ce LIE 195,561.92 50,944,372 260.50 
LOU 2 sete ete Meh aa AR ra Pant 200,154.56 54,465,437 22Ag 
OS aa sepercon en es rae oe LAr 205,313.54 57,849,569 281.76 
LOAM tera oer cit eo Ae ee 212,243.20 61,696,354 290.69 
TOG P I ae eth Su Erle eh 216,973.61 63,474,679 292.55 
OOO Reet e enti nt Seah kuedoeaeo als 222,340.30 74,785,615 336.36 
Meee cate Rn ay de NS 227,454.83 80,312,375 353.09 

Peet $625,164,374 ce 


Thus in the years from 1897 to 1907 railway taxation per mile 
of line has increased from $235.36 to $353.09, or no less than 50.02 
per cent. 

COST OF REGULATION. 


Closely akin to taxation of railway property are the additional 
expenses which have to be met out of railway revenues on account 
of public regulation. The increased and, in many cases, minute 
tegulation imposed by the Hepburn law of 1906 and the rules and 
requirements established thereunder by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by various State enactments have caused the rail- 
ways many new and augmented expenditures. Among the many 
purposes for. which these expenditures have become necessary are 
those enumerated below: 

1. Preparation, publication, filing, posting, etc., of rate sched- 
ules. : 

2. Compilation and tabulation of statistics, preparation and 
filing of annual reports of operation and finance. 

3. Litigation under regulatory statutes including cases be- 
fore National and State commissions and including legal and inci- 
dental expenses thereof. 


4, Appliances and special equipment required by safety ap- 
pliance laws. 

5. Additional employees and additional wages paid on ac- 
count of laws regulating the hours of labor. 
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Besides these and other positive additions to the expenses of 
operation there have been considerable reductions in revenue 
brought about by the various regulative statutes. Thus there 
have been reductions in revenue caused by the following: 

1. Orders, or suggestions having practically the force of 
orders, requiring changes in the classification of freight. 

2. Orders, or suggestions having practically the force of 
orders, requiring reductions in rates. 

3. Statutory reduction in the rates of compensation for carry- 
ing the mail. 

4. Reduction of compensation for carrying the mail made by 
executive order. ; 

A painstaking effort to secure accurate statistics concerning 
recent increases in these expenditures and losses has been made 
and data for that purpose have been supplied by many of the 
railways operating east of the Mississippi river. These data are 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary, the accounts of many 
of the companies not being kept in such form as fully to disclose 
the items desired. In few cases were the data which could be 
obtained for any line complete—some companies were able to 
report particular items while other companies could not give 
these, but could supply others. Generally speaking, it should 
be realized that the tabulation of these reports makes a showing 
which is incomplete mainly in the form of omissions. A con- 
‘servative computation discloses that the costs due to increases 
in expenses or reductions in revenue imposed by statutes or by 
Commissions acting under Federal and State regulatory laws 
costs the railways of the United States approximately $200,000,- 
000 in two years. That this is not an exaggerated estimate will 
be appreciated by reference to the principal general items of ex- 
penditures as enumerated on the preceding pages. Until 
these items shall have been assigned a proper classification in 
the accounts of the railroads the accurate results may not be 
ascertained, but it will at once occur to those in any measure in- 
formed that there has been an enormous increase of work and 
expense placed upon the carriers to conform to the innumerable 
requirements of State and Federal laws and the rulings of the 
Commissions thereunder, and that this burden has extended to 
all departments of the carriers. Litigation and miscellaneous 
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expenses appear as a large part of these new costs, and in addi- 
tion the carriers’ revenues have been greatly depleted either 
directly by the laws, orders of Commissions or suggestions hay- 
ing practically the force of orders, resulting in reductions of 
freight and passenger charges. 


COST OF OBTAINING NEW CAPITAL. 


In the matter of interest on the capital employed the railways 
have apparently enjoyed an advantage which would seem to 
offset the natural tendency of interest rates to rise in response 
to the stimulus of augmented cost, in dollars and cents, of the 
commodities entering into the budget of expenditures of the 
average recipient of interest—that is to say, the advantage grow- 
ing out of the fact that a large proportion of railway capital is 
secured under long-time contracts and that many of the con- 
tracts now in force unquestionably run back to a time before the 
extensive depreciation of the American dollar began.- This ad- 
vantage is a real one, but its extent is easily exaggerated. For 
the purpose of throwing light upon the effect upon the cost of 
railway transportation of the rise in interest rates which has 
characterized recent years an analytical study of railway in- 
debtedness (including guaranteed dividends) amounting, in the 
aggregate, to $9,499,099,065 has been made. This sum repre- 
sents indebtedness now outstanding and includes some duplica- 
tion owing to the fact that certain of the securities represented 
in the aggregate are themselves based upon other securities 
deposited as collateral or held in the treasuries of the 
corporations making the secondary issues; duplication which could 
not be eliminated without adding vastly to the difficulty of the 
inquiry with no corresponding gain in the accuracy of the result. 
These data are also subject to the qualification necessarily due to 
the fact that all of the issues included were not sold at par. In 
some cases a small premium was doubtless obtained and in other 
cases a slight discount was required, but, nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the data fairly indicate the general change in interest 
tates on capital loaned to railways. Of the total outstanding in- 
debtedness of $9,499,099,065 the portion incurred during the years 
1897 to 1908, inclusive, amounts to $5,466,340,252, or 57.55 per 
cent. The following table shows the amounts incurred at the 
different rates during each of the years named: 
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Rate of Interest and Amount Incurred During Year and Outstanding. 





Year. 6% per cent. 6 per cent. 5 per cent. 414 per cent. 
MESO 7s ith pict oi Bees $11,039,000 $42,126,000 $7,700,000 
MRO Sens ern ip has apes 487,000 7,486,700 207,000 
SOO Narre tates isis a 13,094,000 29,197,000 15,896,000 
Vette a ahs. 5.1 1,133,000 = 15,926,351 7,979,000 
OC Mr Merete face. si.rone 1,777,775 38,840,000 37,845,378 
BON 2a iatate a tty ees gs Seay nes 44,949,508 19,949,600 
TON) Sheath ecuars, « 1,552,000 53,592,030 22,092,500 
BGA eo ie oe oh ras rhe 256,000 61,191,561 30,241,729 
DOE once Relies Alen ACR 1,810,000 66,346,000 73,996,100 
MOOG es Rise tose. $350,000 1,180,579 141,786,511 40,922,181 
MOU AM Ea isan. shuren ts 30,325,000 289,458,892 177,805,962 
GO08* DAV... kal ates 114,504,970 47,546,385 2,850,000 
‘Mo tall i 2,05 $350,000 $177,159,324 $838,446,938 $437,485,450 
Rate of Interest and Amount Incurred During Year and Outstanding. 

Year. 4 per cent. 3%, percent. 3% per cent. 8 percent: 
1897 .......$ 205,882,500 Cea $221,663,000 4,998,275 
HBOS) Pecans. 187893000 sae ene: 1947245375 eee 
NSOOF se. Ta CAsAOO Ge ete cerca 126,734,000 43,231,272 
1900! % 2.5. S373 5, 5000 gm we keer 62,577,000 43,689,000 
HOOP 382,131,250 330000" “—— . 51,635,000" "9 Farts 
POO2 has och SHCUIRIHORO © | ad oto caae 58,641:500.— 9 * er teckraee 
OOS ces cae 3172948000 tec eee 22,308,000 9,866,435 
BOOS ©. so1-.¢ 193249905 (00 eee oe eeascer ans 39,890,000 = nace ae 
OO ome, eae HELD Be gomeds 112,645,155 16,000,000 
1906 EAs < 251,037,681 48,262,548 31, 098:67 Ome one mee cree es 
BESO TS tao sic PSUS) FS or no ate 423000) i ae eet eete 
NGOS tare seus T0133: 000 a. lee ogetitats ar whl este ey Sa ae 


Total... .$2,924,181,360 $48,592,548 $922,339,650 $117,784,982 


Even a cursory examination of the foregoing statement shows 
that the average rate of interest demanded by those who supply 
railway capital has greatly increased. In 1897 and 1898 the largest 
aggregate of new indebtedness was incurred at the rate of three 
and one-half per cent. per annum; in 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903, 1904, 
1905 and 1906 the preponderating portion was at four per cent.; in 
1907 the largest aggregate was at five per cent., while in the months 
of 1908 for which data are available the greater portion was ob- 
tained at six per cent. Loans at three and three and one-half per 
cent., which supplied a considerable aggregate during all of the 
years to and including 1906 and particularly in the earlier years 
of the period, had substantially disappeared before 1907 and no 


° 
aaron ssicsht tence 
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funds were procured at less than four per cent. during the portion 
of 1908 which is included. The increased volume of loans at five 
and six per cent. is equally marked. The following table makes 
this analysis clearer by showing the total borrowings of each year 
and the percentage at each rate: 








Rate of Interest and Proportion of Total Indebtedness 
Incurred During Year and Outstanding. 
Year. Borrowed... —————————-—___-___________ 
63 per 6 per 5 per 44 per 4 per 3} per 34 per 3 per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. 


1897° $493,408,775 +.... 2.24°°° 8.54 1.56 41:73 4... 44.92° Quon 
1898 390,803,025 .,.. L292 05 48.08 .... 49.83 oo 
1899 505,936,672 .... 2.59 5.77 8.14- 64.91 .:. 9505 os RZ 
1900 215,039,851 .... 53 7.40 3.71 38.94 ..... 29.10 20.32 
1901 512,559,403... . 00° 7,58 “7.38. 74.55 0.07- 1047 eee 
LOU 2a O(S8,008— cule dune 9.53—- 4.23 73.80" TA 12 4 
1903 427,358,965 .... 00 eel 215A roi 74 40 eee 5.22 2.31 
1904 325,078,790 .... 08, -18.82-- 9.30" 59.535 4... 429,07 eee 
1905 635,304,659 .... 28 10,44" 11.65 57.38... 17473) ee 
1906 514,638,170 0.07 .23 27.55 7.95 48.78 9.38 O.04 sree: 
1907 708,351,929 .... 4.28 40.86 25.10 29.70 Soe S 06 "Sens: 
*1908 266,281,355 .... 43.00 17.86 1.07 38.075 Ge 30 





Total. $5,466,340,252 0.01 3.25 15.34 8.00 53.49 0.89 16.87 2.15 
ee 


*January to July, only. 


The foregoing table shows that while, in 1897, the railways bor- 
rowed 87.66 per cent. and in 1898, 97.91 per cent. of the new capital 
obtained in the form of loans at four per cent. or better, they were 
compelled, in 1907, to promise more than four per cent. on 70.24 
per cent. and in the first six months of 1908 to promise six per cent. 


on 43.00 of their borrowings. The significance of these figures — 


is made still more apparent by the following table, which shows 
opposite the aggregate borrowings of each year, the interest charges 


thereon and the average rate upon the portion of the capital which 
it represents: 


} 
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Aggregate in- Av. rate 


Year. Borrowed. terest charges. interest. 
BO Pe coer set titoas tons Sa oie pater Pus $ 493,408,775 $ 19,258,593 . 3.90 
OS EA een oeerer ae 390,803,025 14,744,141 3.77 
aS) meme NG oe cece tera ere sisi oe ein, Bye ei tp 505,936,672 19,804,814 35! 
OMe nes is.) Ptelerrsctinsa emule tyes 288 ¥ 215,039,851 8,073,638 3.75 
BED) Merete Te ae seein t Feo /eie Ses secs 512,559,403 20,856,559 4.07 
MR Gr ergre eieayelaanes o oe» 471,578,098 19,119,182 4.05 
NR Ey od. Sadie nce 427,358,965  —«:17,561,577 4.11 
Me ae nONe etre ies suche « siciei eta etagave's 325,078,790 13,571,945 4.17 
OK) Sse, Metotelarieitn ate scya a Si kis Sto slenpelieis 635,304,659 25,758,601 4.05 
DEANS; ihe Metres deste alse salen take epee 514,638,170 21,964,215 - 4.27 
MEN) eet Sintec iee naar cies creges Sat osain sp alehe's 708,351,929 32,722,081 4.62 
1908* BR res ee in ae Shae cle ls 266,281,355 13,431,067 5.04 

Bball teins soit aate elder eueeta ina $5,466,340,252 $226,886,413 4.15 


*January to July, only. 


The foregoing shows an increase, in the average interest rate 
demanded upon new loans to railway corporations, from 3.90 per 
cent. in 1897 to 4.62 in 1907 and 5.04 in 1908. The increase in the 
rate from 1897 to 1907 was equal to 18.46 per cent. and from 1897 
to 1908 it was 29.23 per cent. In other words, one dollar would 
pay interest on as much of the new capital secured by loans in 
1897 as $1.29 would of the loans of 1908. The gross revenue of 
$105.00 obtained in both years from the typical shipment of fourth 
class freight between Chicago and New York, at the unchanged 
rate applicable to such a shipment in both years, would pay interest 
on $2,692.31 secured in the earlier year and on only $2,083.33 secured 
in the later year. The loss in power to purchase loaned capital 
therefore amounts to 22.62 per cent. In order fully to appreciate 
the importance of this rise in the cost of capital it is necessary to 
realize that very great sums of new capital are annually required 
for the necessary augmentation and improvement of railway fa- 
cilities. This is made evident by the total yearly borrowings as 
shown in the foregoing tables, but it should be borne in mind that 
further sums, certainly not less extensive in the aggregate, have 
been raised through issues of stock, which promise no certain rate 
of interest, although these sums could not have been obtained unless 
the subscribers had considered it probable that they would, in the 
long run, receive returns in dividends at least equal to the “going 
rate” of interest. It is interesting to note that the aggregate of 
new capital secured by loans in each year has very largely ex- 
ceeded the total interest payments to all capital obtained by bor- 
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rowing. This is shown by the following table, the data in which, : 
except those as to the sums obtained by loans, are from the re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Per ct. int. 

New capital Intereston paym’ts new 

Wear. “us borrowed. funded debt. borrow’gs 
LSOR Res Me ee hart eye ete $ 390,803,025 $ 237,578,706 60.79 
BOO Ti inks tee na MOUS Hee Te Meee eat 215,039,851 241,657,535 47.76 
LO OO errs tercterns tes epost cehts Sates 215,039,851 242,998,285 113.00 
DOU eee Ser ly a ek Lean te 512,559,403 252,594,808 49,28 
NN rites atc Stra ears iets GAINES T apd sc es 471,578,658 260,295,847 55.20 
AOU SRN nection ook s Aico c 427,358,965 268,830,564 62.90 
S04 Bs doer tas soe ess ene 325,078,790 282,118,438 86.78 
ISOS" Seals .a' aa eee aie fo een ae 635,304,659 294,803,884 46.40 
COG ee ee eee 514,638,170 305,337,754 59.33 
NOU Laecg rere ore nee ree ee ooe te 708,351,929 323,733,751 45.70 
co talees sta a9 24. es  .. $4,706,650,122 $2,709,949,572 57.58 


*Accurate data for payments to capital in 1897 are not available. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE PURCHASER OF THE SERVICES. 


So far the extent and significance of the changes in the value, 
or purchasing power, of money have been considered from the 
point of view of those who produce and sell railway transporta- 
tion. But equally striking changes will appear and similar con- 
clusions are inevitable when recent history is reviewed in the 
aspect which it presents to those whose earnings are devoted, in 
part, to the purchase of the services which the railways supply. For 
the important consideration to the wage-earner who wishes to 
travel by rail or who buys commodities that have been so carried, 
or to the producer whose products must go to market over railway 
routes, is not, how much money must be paid for the railway serv- 
ices, but, rather, how much labor must be expended, or what quan- 
tity of his goods must be produced, in order to obtain that sum 
of money. If the earnings of a particular wage-earner have in- 
creased from fifty to seventy-two cents per hour, a railway service 
is cheaper, to him, if it costs twelve cents than it was at ten cents 
when his earnings were on the fifty-cent basis, for he now procures 
with the fruit of ten minutes’ toil what formerly cost the result of 
twelve minutes’ labor. In Bulletin No. 77, just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, the official statistician presents data show- 
ing the relative wages per hour of many different classes of wage- 
earners, not including railway employees, in 1897 and 1907. While 
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these data show that wages have almost uniformly advanced (there 
are ten somewhat questionable exceptions among the 342 classes) 
the data supplied by the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that during the same period average railway freight rates have de- 
clined from 7.98 mills to 7.59 mills per ton per mile, or 4.89 per 
cent. A table presenting and based upon these official statistics and 
showing the relative wages per hour of the various classes of la- 
bor, in 1897 and 1907, the percentage increase in wages rates per 
hour and the increased command over railway freight services which 
these wage-earners have obtained through the combined effect of 
higher wages and lower ton-mile rates is given in Appendix C*. 
In studying the data presented in this appendix it should be borne 
in mind that the wages are relative and not absolute. They mean, 
for example, that the average male blacksmith in the agricultural 
implement industry was paid, in 1907, $1.25 for the same quality and 
period of labor for which he was paid a little less than ninety-six 
cents, in 1897. This increase amounted to 30.58 per cent. of the 
wages rate of 1897, and, combined with a decreased cost of railway 
freight service of 4.89 per cent., which made 95.11 cents go as far 
in purchasing the latter in 1907 as one dollar would go in 1897, 
gave him 37.29 per cent. greater command over railway freight 
services. 


In an earlier bulletin, No. 75, published during the current year, 
the Bureau of Labor continued its “index numbers,” which show, 
in similar manner, the average relative wholesale prices of the 
commodities entering into the ordinary budget of family expendi- 
tures. For the purpose of presenting the changes in these prices 
on a uniform basis the Bureau represents the averages for the 
ten years from 1890 to 1899, inclusive, as one hundred per cent. 
and reduces the averages for each year to percentages of the aver- 
ages for the basic period. The following table presents these fig- 
ures for the year 1897 to 1907, inclusive: 


*Appendix C occupies pages 89 and 95 of Mr. McCain’s pamphlet. 
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Relative Wholesale Prices. 


Cloths Fuel Metals 
Farm and and and 

Year. Products. Food. Clothing. Lighting. Implements. 

1890-1899 ......... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
OO gens oh oe iets 85.2 87.7 eo reL 86.4 86.6 
1308 Sa. ne 96.1 94.4 93.4 95.4 86.4 
T ROO Sip cee Pre een 100.0 98.3 96.7 105.0 114.7 
OOO ne = Faroe, ae: 109.5 104.2 106.8 120.9 120.5 
LO Teese optic er oe 116.9 105.9 101.0 119.5 111.9 
1LOOZ Serta wesc e rack 130.5 111.3 102.0 134.3 117.2 
LOO Si ie ies ke 118.8 107.1 106.6 149.3 117.6 
LOO A irae eet ois 126.2 107.2 109.8 132.6 109.6 
OW Steel ecerry c do 124.2 108.7 112.0 128.8 12275 
ND Gee tire ee ic cor: 123.6 112.6 120.0 131.9 1352 
Uae ne, eae, 137.1 117.8 126.7 135.0 143.4 

Lumber and House . 

Building Drugs and Furnishing Miscella- _—_ All Com- 

Year Materials. Chemicals. Goods. neous. modities. 

1890-1899 ......... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
USO) eR ee se hase ce 94.4 94.4 89.8 92.1 89.7 
SOS ee ag rue foots 95.8 106.6 92.0 92.4 93.4 
SAO LOIS ti Pa es eae ed 105.8 fale 95.1 97.7 101.7 
LOWS foie amver ficits bby 1527 106.1 109.8 110.5 
IAS il eerie sores Ss 116.7 115.2 110.9 107.4 108.5 
OUD OR Sate, es 118.8 114.2 TAIZ 114.1 112.9 
LOO) Sai wets, rele See 121.4 112.6 113.0 113.6 113.6 
HOO 4 cette a cies 122.7 elt O10 ale? ez 113.0 
NOUS are Crate we 127.7 109.1 ee 09st 112.8 115.9 
LO0G Fae tare Pe 140.1 LOZ 111.0 121.1 122.5 
LOO 7 Axe ORs. oom 146.9 109.6 118.5 12721 129.5 


From the data in the foregoing table, which show advances av- 
eraging nearly forty-five per cent., the following table, indicating 
the present purchasing power over railway freight service of each 
class of articles, in a manner similar to that adopted to measure the 
increased power of labor to buy railway freight transportation, has 
been derived: 


ae 
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Increased 

Relative prices. power to pur- 

oe CAS LalWway, 

Commodities. Increase freight services 
1897. 1907. per cent. _ per cent. 
EMIT MP ROGUCLSS = asec sec whos <8 « 85.2 137.1 60.92 69.19 
RO Odirtat tite thre sous etic orbs Sere SiS 34.32 41.22 
Gloths wand. clothing }s5 vcs cae. « 91.1 126.7 39.08 46.23 
ied am dolt ott joy. me Bree cio wlele = 96.4 135.0 40.04 47.24 
Metals and implements......... 86.6 143.4 65.59 74.10 
_ Lumber and building materials.. 90.4 146.9 62.50 70.85 
Drugs and: chemicals! 20s. ..as. 94.4 109.6 16.10 22.07 
House furnishing goods........ 89.8 118.5 31.96 38.74 
BVitSCEllame OMS sauc Mein atest. Rieiene ees 92.1 127.1 38.00. 45.00 
BAe COMMOCGILICS..¢ 4 o..5).0a.cucle.>'s « 89.7 129.5 44.37 51.79 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FREIGHT RATES. 

The statistician to the United States Department of Agriculture 
obtains annually a very large number of reports from farmers as 
to prices obtained for their products and these are carefully tabu- 
lated. The results show the average prices, at the farms, of the 
principal agricultural products. The following table shows the in- 
creased prices obtained for such products, and the increased power 
which these producers enjoy, per unit of their products, to pur- 





chase railway freight services: lncrenenel 
power to 
purchase 
Price. railway 
ae freight 
Product. Value of Increase service 
crop of 1907. Unit. 1897. 1907. per cent. per cent. 
Corn ........-$1,336,901,000 Bushel  $0.263 $0.516 96.20 106.28 
Wheat <8 cay. 312 554,437,000 e 808 874 8.17 13.73 
A Sa alertietie a =i 334,568,000 2 NZ 443 108.96 119.70 
Barley djs siss0.< 102,290,000 He 377 .666 76.66 85.74 
BIR VG. sie ceus tiers 23,068,000 4 447 731 63.53 71.94 
Buckwheat ... 9,975,000 2 421 .698 65.80 74.32 
Potatoes .... 184,184,000 ee 547 .618 12.98 18.79 
HAV ve cheie) om o> 773,507,000 Ton 6.62 11.68 76.44 85.51 
Cotton ....... 613,630,436 Pound .066 104 57.58 65.68 
mIRC PANS cpey sari $3,932,560,436 


Detailed tables presenting the data from which the foregoing 
averages for the whole country have been derived and showing 
prices and purchasing power over freight service are given in Ap- 
~ pendix D*. These tables disclose the uniformity, throughout the 


*Appendix D occupies pages 96 to 101 of McCain’s pamphlet. 
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United States, of the advance in agricultural prices and of the aug- 
mented command of agricultural producers over railway freight 
service. 

: FARM ANIMALS AND FREIGHT RATES. 

The Department of Agriculture of the United States also col- 
lects data concerning the value of farm animals and annually pub- 
lishes the average values reported for the first day of each suc- 
cessive year. All classes of farm animals have increased in value 
since 1897 and each represents a great command over railway freight 
services, for the sum representing the average value of each animal 
will now buy much more freight transportation than it would in 
1897. This is shown by the following table: 

















Increased 
power to 
purchase 
Average price, each. railway 
{SSS freight 
January 1, January 1, January 1. Increase, service, 
1908. 1897. 1908. per cent. per cent 
VORSES se sees $1,867,530,000 $31.51 $ 93.41 196.45 211.69 
Mitlest rat 23818). 416,939,000 41.66 107.76 158.67 171.97 
Milch cows....... 650,057,000 23.16 30.67 32.43 39.24 
Cattles Pe xc @pt . 
milch cows..... 845,938,000 16.65 16.89 1.44 6.65 
Sheepiken snes k. 211,736,000 1.82 3.88 113.19 124.15 
Siwin clrectrieaa. ccs 339,030,000 4.10 6.05 47.56 55.14 
uated a ieee $4031.250 WOU ene ae 


In considering the foregoing the fact that the prices relate solely 
to animals on farms should be borne in mind. They are doubtless 
somewhat lower than for animals elsewhere located, but prices 
of the latter have probably moved in the same direction and in 
about the same extent.* 


RAILWAY RATES IN 1897 AND AT PRESENT MEASURED IN MONEY. 


Throughout the foregoing discussion reference has frequently 
been made to what has been assumed to be a typical shipment, that 
is, a fifteen-ton carload of fourth class freight transported between 
Chicago and New York. The typical service rendered in moving 
this shipment would have brought the railways gross receipts. of 
$105.00, in 1897 or in any of the intermediate years, and would 
bring the same amount now. The period in question, however, has 


*Details from which the table was derived are 


given in Appendix 
E to Mr. McCain’s pamphlet, pp. 102-106. 
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witnessed many thousands of changes in railway rates on particular 
commodities and between particular points, and, confining the 
discussion for the present to the mere expression of rates in terms 
of money, it is necessary to inquire whether the general level of 
all rates has been raised or lowered and how far the change, if 
any is discovered, has gone in either direction. Now, it is mani- 
festly impossible to correlate all rates in a single tabulation, and, 
giving to each its proper weight in the determination of a final aver- 
age, thus establish definitely and with complete precision the rela- 
tion between the money rates of 1897 and those at the present time. 
The number of different articles shipped and the great number of 
different points at which each article may enter into the aggregate 
of traffic movement or to which it may be destined, as well as 
the elusive character of the factors which would indicate the rela- 
tive weight properly to be allowed to each separate rate, wholly 
preclude the adoption of such a method. Fortunately, however, 
American railway accountants long ago adopted a measure of traf- 
fic movement, which was later officially sanctioned by its adoption 
for the same purpose by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
which, when compared with the gross receipts from freight service, 
results in an average that throws great light upon the movement 
or absence of movement in the general level of the rates charged. 
When the weight of any shipment, expressed in tons, is multiplied 
by the distance which it is carried, expressed in miles, the resulting 
product gives a measure of the service performed, in units which 
are designated as “ton-miles.” When the ton-miles (or ton-mileage) 
of all shipments are aggregated the total represents the sum of all 
services. The result of dividing the revenue from a particular ship- 
ment by its ton-mileage is the average rate per ton per mile for 
that shipment and if the sum representing the aggregate gross re- 
ceipts from all railway freight services is divided by the aggregate 
ton-mileage of those services the quotient obtained is the average 
ton-mile rate for all services. During the period from 1897 to 
1907 these data have been compiled annually by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the direction of Professor Henry CG 
Adams, its statistician. The average rates thus established are 
given both for the United States as a whole and for each of ten 
districts or groups. The following table shows these averages 
~ as they are given in the successive annual statistical reports of the 
Commission : 
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- The foregoing shows that the average rates per ton per mile, ex- 
pressed in money, were lower in every group but one, as well as 
in the whole country, in 1907 than they were in 1897. The average 
for the whole country was lower in 1907 than in any other year 
‘shown except the years 1898 to 1902, inclusive, and for three of 
those years the difference was less than one-tenth of one mill. The 
decrease in the general average from 1897 to 1907 was 4.89 per cent. 
and the increase from 1899, the year of the lowest average, was 
4.83 per cent. 


So far as the quality of the ton-mile unit is affected by changes 
in the geographical distribution of traffic the tendency between 
1897 and 1907 was toward a higher quality, for traffic movement 
grew more rapidly in the regions where rates are normally higher 
than it did in the regions of lower rates. In the following state- 
ment the groups used by the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
arranged with the group in which ton-mileage increased most rapid- 
ly from 1897 to 1907 at the top, the group that increased next most 
rapidly in the second line, and so on to the group that increased 
least rapidly at the bottom: 

Average rate per ton 











Tons of freight carried one mile. Increase, per mile in mills. 
Group. 1897. 1907. per cent. In 1897. In 1907. 
x 3,133,623,734 11,252,450,440 259.09 12.75 11.63 
Vil 2,633,860,958 9,300,234,849 253.10 11.48 9.33 . 
VIil 6,333,591,463 17,406,430,971 174.83 10.79 9.66 — 
III 17,587,334,609 47,994,909,002 172.89 6.05 5.98 
V 6,802,119,489 17,397,321,360 155.76 8.64 8.27 
VI 17,393,471,480 44,318,734,155 154.80 8.55 7.43 
IX 3,165,108,561 7,546,655,555 138.43 10.40 10.51 
IV 4,936,635,046 11,418,243,141 131.30 6.48 7.03 
LT 29,579,613,559 63,455,243,659 114.52 6.75 6.55 
I 3,573,663,326 ~ 6,511,166,971 82.20 12.02 11.45 
Ws: 95,139,022,225 236,601,390, 103 148.69 7.98 © 7.59 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the group in which the 


average rates were 
rapid increase in traffic movement 


highest in both 1897 and 1907 shows the most 
‘and that, with few exceptions, 


’ the regions of higher rates show more rapid augmentation of ton- 
This is exactly what might have been anticipated, for the 
usually to be found in the regions most 


mileage. 
_ highest average rates are 
‘scantily populated and, as t 
fore those most rapidly growin 


hese regions are filling up and are there- 
g in population and industry, they 
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naturally show the greatest relative increases in freight tonnage. 
The only notable exception is furnished by New England, a region 
of high development, but where traffic movement is largely of a 
character which imposes higher average rates. In the following 
table the traffic increase is given for the regions that had ton-mile 
rate averages above and below the average for the whole country, 
in 1897: 
Ton mileage. Increase. 
In 1897. In 1907. percent. 
Ton mile rates above the average...43,035,439,011 113,732,994,301 164.28 
Ton mile rates below the average. .52,103,583,214 122,868,395,802 135.82 


WR GEAR Rosecrans Sey dei Hee eas otega 95,139,022,255 236,601,390,103 148.69 


The region with rates above the average in 1897 had 45.23 per 
cent. of the total ton-mileage in that year, and 48.07 per cent. in 
the year 1907. Of the total increase in traffic movement 49.98 per 
cent. was in this region. The precise effect that these changes in the 
geographical distribution of ton-mileage would have had upon the 
average ton-mile rate for the whole country is shown by the compu- 
tation set forth in the following table: 


Product of 
ton-mileage of 


Ton mileage Ton-mile rates of 1907 and ton-mile 
Group of 1907. 1897 in mills. rates of 1897. 
T 6,511,166,971 12.02 $ 78,264,226.99 
II : 63,455,243,659 6.75 428, 322,894.70 
Ill 47,994,909,002 6.05 290,369,199.46 
IV 11,418,243,141 6.48 73,990,215.55 
V 17,397,321,360 8.64 150,312,856.55 
VI 44,318,734,155 8.55 378,925,177.03 
VII 9,300,234,849 11.48 106,766,696.07 
VIII 17,406,430,971 10.79 187,815,390.18 
EXE 7,546,655,555 10.40 78,485,217.77 
xe 11,252,450,440 12.75 143,468,743.11 
United States 236,601,390,103 cee $1,916,720,617.41 


By dividing the aggregate of the products in the last column of 
the foregoing by the total ton-mileage shown in the second column, 
an average is obtained which represents the ton-mile rate that would 
have resulted in 1907 had the traffic of each group in that year 
moved in precisely the same volume in which it actually moved and 
had the average rates in each group been exactly the same as they 

‘were in 1897. This shows that, under the conditions assumed, the 
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average ton-mile rate for the whole country would have been 8.10 
mills or 0.12 mill higher than in 1897. This advance of 1.50 per 
cent. would have been wholly due to the more rapid growth of 
traffic in the regions of normally higher rates. The chief signifi- 
cance of so small a change in so long a period is, really, to indicate 
that the ton-mile unit, so far from being of rapidly changing char- 
acter, is actually, at least.as far as it might be assumed to be af- 
fected by changes in the location of traffic movement, a fairly stable 
unit and thus an excellent measure of the rise or fall in rates. 
Whether the same conclusion is to be derived from a study of the 
changes in the proportion of the total movement made up of com- 
modities of different grades and naturally taking different rates is 
now to be made the subject of inquiry. 


Publication of the classified statistics of tonnage necessary for 
such an inquiry was begun by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the report for the year 1899. Consequently it is not prac- 
ticable to extend the inquiry to a period prior to that year. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the number of tons of freight of each of 
the classes of commodities named which were received by the rail- 
ways for transportation in 1899, 1903 and 1907 and the proportion 
of the tonnage in each class to the total number of tons carried : 

Percentage of 


Tons. total tonnage. 

Class of commodity. 1899. 1903. 1907. 1899. 1903. 1907. 
Products of agri- 

CuItITe |. 6236. +. 50,073,963 61,056,212 77,030,071 11.33 9.56 8.62 
Products of ani- 

MAVaN Steerer. = eis « 13,774,964 16,802,893 20,473,486 312 ae OO me eeeo, 


Products of mines.227,453,154 329,335,621 476,899,638 51.47 51.56 53.59 
Products of forest 48,122,447 74,559,980 101,617,724 10.89 11.67 11.38 
Manufactures .... 54,415,205 91,980,903 137,621,443 13.45 14.39 15.41 
Merchandise .... 19,844,735 29,949,022 34,718,487 4.49 4.69 3.89 
Miscellaneous ... 23,197,155 35,116,027 A4,824.123- 5.25. 75:50) 9 502 


RRs ch 441,881,623 638,800,658 893,184,972 100.00 100.00 100.00 


It should be observed that the foregoing statement represents 
tons received for shipment regardless of the distance carried and, 
in consequence, does not throw the light upon traffic movement 
that would be available if it were possible to know the ton- 
mileage of each class of commodities. Nevertheless, the data un- 
doubtedly convey some information as to the character of the ton- 
inile unit during the different years and the nature of the changes 
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in its quality which are in progress. This will be made more evi- 
dent by the following table showing comparisons for the years 1899 
and 1907: : 





Tons. 
Increase. ~ 
Class of commodity. 1899; 1907. Amount. Per cent. 
Products of agriculture ... 50,073,963 77,030,071 26,956,108 53.83 
Products of animals... 02: 13,774,964 20,473,846 6,698,522 48.63 
Products of mines ........227,453,154 476,899,638 249,446,484 109.67 
Products of forest ........ 48,122,447 101,617,724 53,495,277. 111.16 
Mantiactureés seve... ones 59,415,205 137,621,443 78,206,238  131.63- 
Merchandise. .ci..¢ecccen: 19,844,735 34,718,487 14,873,752 74.95 
Muscellaneotsie..ssc...-+% 23,197,155 44,824,123 21,626,968 93.23 
ARON Say le coer ee a eee ae 441,881,623 893,184,972 451,303,349 102.13 


Obviously the effect of the increases shown in the foregoing upon 
the quality of the average ton-mile must be in proportion as they 
have exceeded or fallen short of the average increase shown at the 
foot of the last column. There is no question that, in general, 
products of agriculture, animals, forests and mines are low-grade 
commodities, or that, on the other hand, the commodities classed as 
manufactures, merchandise and miscellaneous are high-grade ar- 
ticles. An increase in excess of the general average increase in the 
first four classes named would tend to lower the quality of the 
average ton-mile while the opposite effect, that is, a raising of the 
quality, would result if the last three classes should increase more 
rapidly than the increase in all tonnage. Adopting this classifica- 
tion, the following shews the respective increases in high-grade and 
low-grade tonnage: 


Tons. 
Increase. 
Class of commodity. 1899. 1907. Amount. Per cent. 
Giighmeataderte.. 2.5 aay ances 102,457,095 217,164,053 114,706,958 111.96 
Wowoerade= snare fos ank oe 339,424,528 676,020,919 336,596,391 99.17 





Rrehetas ode esi or nore ate 441,881,623 893,184,972 451,303,349 102.13 


The considerably greater increase in the tonnage of high-grade 
articles indicated by the foregoing is scarcely within the possible 
margin of error in the classification, but, in any event, what the 
figures certainly prove is the absence of any actually far-reaching 
change in the typical or average unit of traffic. That this conclu- 
sion extends to traffic movement is clearly probable. 
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PRICES AND ACTUAL RATES. 


Comparisons between actual prices of commodities shipped by 
‘rail and typical freight charges on the same articles, for 1897 and 
1907, demonstrate the fact that while prices have almost uniformly 
advanced the greater number of ratés have remained stationary 
while among those which have changed the reductions are as nu- 
merous as the advances and exceed the latter in extent and im- 
‘portance. 


[Mr. McCain here presents a table compiled from reports of the 
Bureau of Labor of the actual prices of commodities and the rates 
between principal points of shipment, occupying pp. 50-58 of his 
pamphlet. ] 


Examination of prices collected and reported by the Bureau of 
Labor, giving the prices in 1899 and 1907 of 229 articles, shows that 
among these 204 prices or 89.08 per cent. of the total were in- 
creased. The rates on forty-nine of these articles were advanced 
an average of 13.14 per cent. and the rates on forty-eight of them 
were reduced an average of 16.44 per cent. Other conclusions are 
shown in the following summary table: 


Aggregate Average 
Percent percentage changes, 


Item. Number. oftotal. ofchanges. per cent. 

Prices— 

BMV ATN COC acca ints. e elesetne er cutee mond 204 89.08 11,340 55.59 

BRIedCed utc ai: ceiastem itn isc 13 5.68 330 25.38 

lairvclraniged! & cists, ayelstoat hers a ltesels 12 5.24 

MO LAN hh PR Be Bh od. Atara neki 229 100.00 
Rates advanced— 

EEE Sa et Ce Gy) -na leper ee « 44 19.22 606 Sed 

Prices reduced ........ ee 3 fei 30 10.00 

Pricesminchanged. w.n.cncters cae Ze 87 8 4.00 

TUG ee ice Seo Ce Oo ae 49 21.40 644 13.14 

Rates reduced— 

Bricest aGvanlCedmaniarcn cere. 42 18.34 708 16.86 

Werices’ Feduced (nti visa. e cents 3 1.31 33 11.00 

Pricessunchanged: 60. .u.. 4-6. - 3 1.31 48 16.00 

mhichta lige yl ecuneeeotd es aitoeniears 48 20.96 789 16.44 

Rates unchanged— 

Prices) advanced, . ow iccwwe ccc ws 118 51.52 

IPTICESTEMUCEE, Sate ose ee geen a 3.06 

IPPICeSmUnIC HAWS Eds isc .steascietn 7 3.06 


Miopalmem sess. scans! teks 132 57.64 AoW erates 
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The foregoing shows that while prices were advanced for 204 
~ out of 229 articles, or 89.08 per cent. of the entire number included — 
in the table, the freight rates on the same articles, as expressed in 
money, were advanced in but forty-nine instances, or 21.40 per 
cent. of the total, money rates were reduced in forty-eight instances, 
or 20.96 per cent. of the total, and remained stationary in 118 in- 
stances, or 57.64 per cent. of the total. Of the rates advanced forty- 
four were in cases in which the prices had also advanced, and of 
the rates reduced forty-two applied to articles which had advanced 
in price. Even as to the commodities which had advanced in price, 
the average advance being over fifty-five per cent., money rates 
were advanced in but forty-four instances out of 204 and the aver- 
age advance was but 13.77 per cent. and there were forty-two re- 
ductions in money rates, such reductions averaging 16.86 per cent. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEPRECIATION OF MONEY. 


It has now been fully demonstrated (first) that the railways 
have to pay much more, probably not less on the average than 
twenty-five per cent. more, for everything they require in the con- 
duct of their business, including labor, than they did ten years ago, 
(second) that those who make use of railway services receive much 
more, probably not less on the average than twenty-five per cent. 
more, for their labor or for the commodities which they produce 
than they did ten years ago, (third) that average rates per ton per 
mile for railway freight transportation, expressed in money, that 
is to say, in dollars and decimal fractions of dollars, are now some- 
what lower than they were in 1897 or formerly, and (fourth) that 
the ton-mile unit is a highly stable one as to quality and that 
in consequence of this stability the ton-mile rates accurately an- 
swer the question whether rates, expressed in money, have re- 
mained stationary, have advanced or have declined. The latter con- 
clusion has been supplemented and re-enforced by data from the 
~classifications and rate schedules which tend strongly to prove the 
same fact. Therefore, it has been made plainly apparent that there 
has been a decline in money rates since 1897. But railways require 
money only to remunerate the highly skilled labor they employ, to 
purchase necessary materials and supplies, to pay taxes and to 
compensate the capital they use. Consequently money is worth to 
the railway corporation, as to the wage-earner, only what it will 
buy for the satisfaction of wants. A dollar which will pay for 
less labor or buy less fuel for locomotives is worth less to 
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the railway just as a dollar that will buy less bread or cloth- 
ing is worth less to the man who works for wages or receives it 
as interest on his savings. It has long been realized that any effort 
to study the question of wages, throughout an extended period, 
which fails to take into consideration the purchasing power of the 
money received is worse than valueless, because it is deceptive 
and misleading. It has been generally recognized also that any 
effort to consider the condition of particular classes of producers by 
comparisons of the prices obtained for their products at different 
periods, as that of farmers by the prices of. corn and wheat, is 
similarly dangerous unless these prices are turned into quantities of 
the commodities which such producers must purchase. 

[In elucidating this obvious point Mr. McCain cites such au- 
thorities as Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, President Hadley of 
Yale, Professor Frank W. Taussig of Harvard, and then con- 
tinues. ] 

“A rapid decrease in the purchasing power of the money they 
receive has brought about, within a single decade, a reduction in 
railway freight rates that cannot be less than twenty-five per cent. 
This reduction began almost imperceptibly at a time when Ameri- 
can railway rates were already lower than ever before in the his- 
tory of railways and lower than anywhere else in the world. It 
has proceeded, concurrently with the fall in the real value (that 
is in the purchasing power) of the American dollar, but in such 
‘subtle form that only when its consequences threaten the stability 
of the American railway system, the wages of railway employes 
and the prosperity of the great rail-manufacturing, car-building 
and other allied industries is its real significance and extent per- 
ceived even by those most inimediately interested. That such a 
threat now hangs over-the railway industry of America and every 
employe and industry dependent upon it is too plain for argument. 
The situation is acute and nothing but a prompt adjustment of the 
rates obtained for the services rendered to offset, partially, at least, 
the loss in the value of the money received will prevent disaster. 
That such an adjustment, if effected now, will, at best, be tardy 
and belated is evident from the facts herein presented, which show 
that prices in every other industry and the wages of all artisans 
were long ago adjusted to this fundamental condition. 


. 


~ snag 


APPENDIX B 


Statement showing prices of railway supplies purchased in 1897 
and 1907 as disclosed by the records of various Eastern railways. 
It should be noted that the quality of the supplies, made the basis 
of this statement, may have changed somewhat between 1897 and 
1907, but in few instances would the allowance for this source of 
variation materially affect the results. 


Prices. 
Increase. 
Class. 1897. 1907. Per cent. 
Locomotives— 
INO pit linet nurs nas cyres oles clone Selene $10,181.00 $14,111.00 38.6 
10-Wheel passenger.............. 11,026.00 15,734.00 42.7 
PALL ati bl Commerc tat tee ertacas Sete not built 16,236.00 ae 
PACH Co ertettters sere arse oteraasis. scores Relea? not built 19,580.00 
PAI rlee eh lowe ces cates et eee ra not built 16,468.00 ioe 
8-Wheel passenger............... 10,243.00 13.581.00 3255 
GV heelms witcher... ase. soe rete 9,392.00 12,098.00 28.8 
Cars (1899-1907)— 5 
PAOD DEL eters 6 mse Deuserers tonalite aioe 475.00 1,185.00 
BOK Ca Macnettiss aera eee 783.00 1,110.00 
490.00 844.00 
519.00 897.00 


Note——The prices of cars shown above are typical prices paid by dif- 
ferent roads in the respective years and employed in the same service. 
As the cars purchased in 1907 are of more modern construction, better 
quality and larger capacity than those purchased in 1899, no accurate 
comparison can be made or percentage of increased cost shown. 


(1902-1907) — 
100,000 lbs. Capacity Box Car 

with Steel Underframe and 

wood superstructure .......... $1,043.49 $1,148.88 10.09 
100,000 Ibs. Capacity Composite 

Gondola Car with Steel Under- 

frame and wood _ superstruc- 

RUDGE eect tr ceeris cwosve ket Sens eS 1,021.62 1,148.45 12.42 


100,000 Ibs. Capacity Composite 
Flat Car with Steel Under- 


frame and wood floor.......... 953.23 1,010.60 6.02 
100,000 Ibs. Capacity, all steel 
Hoppers@atsevete.. cin otic 1,002.22 1,076.05 7.47 


AEA IBEW on adn. du cu map anos Cwt. 1.02 1.55 52.0 
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Class. 
Axles— 
POCOMOtIVeD sc cciiess st. tes Cwt. 
Cwt 
BING TT CLEIueepr eomts SG cleirs §, axatvere, acs els Cwt 
Gat eek co ee lei Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Cwt 
came OTL no terial tie cnsvelanncote 8's Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Brick— 
Sono Meee ore atise eee ira ss M 
WATERS Wak ene oe, ela wna ci eteicrane sh 2 M 
Castings— 
FER TAS GI evo cc coy te lace cio ed vrsnaimclai Boece Lb. 
STAG GP tee ectecte che jarcite. oye tons Teerens exe Lb 
BEEEL Gore Meee - ee coe eae Cwt 
INUMELOET) Oot tears = ascetics eee ere Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Cwt 
(GPO ore Cob eos een oes Sees Cwt. 
Cwt. 
NOCy PME a Eos seid Ct ele eed Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Rigg O Lath Glee wecte auereeos saeeetenee Ton 
Viet Teac tisha atm tats Sips ya Ton 
Couplers— 
Ea vedotit rei feicie ciel be nnnlo r=) tea tees Set 
Passenger, <4. wo. eas 28 Set 
Tender boas Senkes se Reh a: Set 
lrivetiy? Joesae soseneaqmoint-so5 M. Ft. 
M. Ft. 
ILS pret ie ahs oeueclorsne. oreneexereusticts Ft. 
Fits 
Forgings— 
VAG lie Siucinis alice aerate chee sorties Lb. 
Grant Pins) aq. sac ctnin sew Lb. 
Piste ROdS «-2.6s gees Lb. 
Maine OU So totnaee stone sees eneo Lb. 
Siem LOG SIeE ce sto sania si Lb. 
Lead— 


NVIILe i ictieo ecvacmiee be ee Cwt. 


1897. 


$ 2.75 
=2.72 
1.40 
1.60 
1.45 
1.68 
1.19 
1.10 
1.05 


4.50 
8.00 


0.11 
0.12 
3.50 
2.50 
2.70 
2:39 
1.15 
1.20 
1.46 
1.32 
1.17 
1.83 

65 

a5 


14.00 
20.50 
18.00 
12.00 
10.00 

0.13 

0.14 


0.02 
0.05 


0.08 
0.08 


4.95 


Prices. 


1907. 


g 2.95 
2.85 
235 
1.95 
2.20 
2.25 
1.78 
1.80 
1.50 


6.00 
11.00 


0.25 
0.2534 
6.00 
4.25 
3.60 
2.85 
2.00 
1.65 
1.76 
1.82 
1.52 
2.07 
1.05 
1.15 


15.00 
27.00 
18.50 
25.00 
18.15 
0.15%4 
0.15 


0.03 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 


6.25 


Increase. 
Per cent. 


hee, 

4.7 
67.8 
Zico 
Sez 
34.0 
49.5 
63.6 
42.8 


33.3 
37.5 


127.3 
114.6 
71.4 
70.0 
33.3 
Zien 
74.0 
S725 
20.5 
38.0 
29.8 
13.1 
61.5 
53.3 


7.1 
31.7 
2.8 
108.3 
81.5 
19.2 
7.1 


50.0 
100.0 
66.6 
25.0 
25.0 


26.3 


— 
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Prices. 

Class. 1897. 
Lumber— 

Large Bridge Timbers ....M.Ft. ¢ 13.12 

M. Ft. 23.00 

M. Ft. 20.00 

M. Ft. 17.00 

M. Ft. 22.50 

M. Ft. 15.00 

aire i inl g's wen 0. cena M. Ft. 17.00 

M. Ft. 18.00 

Seni gers ands nana sen ae bes M. Ft. 18.00 

M. Ft. 16.00 

M. Ft. 18.00 

M. Ft. 17.00 

CareeHlO Orit gues. tcaeee ie M. Ft. 17.00 

M. Ft. 20.00 

M. Ft. 11.00 

M. Ft. 14.00 

Piles (Soll wen ees a ee Ft. 0.08 

Ft. 0.08 

CET AR CL iene ens Pee Ft. 0.12 

Bleavye Planks ashe eee M. Ft. 14.00 

M. Ft. 14.00 

M. Ft 16.00 

Cross Ties (Hardwood) ....Each 0.47 

Each 0.60 

Each 0.55 

Each 0.37 

Each 0.45 

Each 0.45 

Each 0.48 

Each 0.38 

Each 0.38 

DOLWOOCM WENT «aac, ee Each 0.22 

Each 0.20 

Each 0.23 

Each 0.48 

DES Ee esse acc te ly. ae eae Cwt. 1.60 

Cwt. 1533. 

Cwt. 1.10 

WARE en es. bs ones Cwt. 1.27 

Cwt. 1.48 


1907. 


25.62 
38.00 
33.00 
28.00 
38.00 
27.00 
35.00 
33.00 
28.00 
34.00 
26.00 
28.00 
24.00 
33.00 
25.00 
19.71 
0.14 
0.11 
0.17 
22.00 
30.00 
27.00 
0.80 
0.85 
0.75 
0.70 
0.60 
0.55 
0.90 
0.80 
0.67 
0.60 
0.28 
0.48 
0.58 
2.20 
2.16 
2.15 


2 ASS 


2.11 


Increase. 
Per cent. 


95.3 
65.2 
65.0 
64.7 
68.9 
80.0 
105.9 
83.3 
55.5 
112.5 
44.4 
64.7 
41.2 
65.0 
127.2 
40.8 
75.0 
37.5 
41.7 
57.1 
114.3 
68.8 
70.2 
41.7 
36.4 
89.2 
33.3 
252 
87.5 
110.5 
76.4 
172.7 
40.0 
108.7 
20.8 
37.5 
62.4 
104.5 
45.7 
42.6 


22a 


\ 
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Class. 
 Oil— 

Kerosene 
Signal 


300 degree 
_ Paint— 


Pipe— 
Cast Iron 


Rubber Hose— 
ie inch 
1% inch 


Springs— 
EEOC ON eis seeks are 


Switches— 
Comp. 80 
Frogs 80 

_ Switch Lamps 
‘Tile 

Track Bolts 


Track Spikes . 


eee Gross Ton 
Gross Ton 


Gross Ton. 


Deirelin\ravanctelie Wa ohmutetnmeToloner-sy opie e 4 Te 


1897. 


$0.06 
= 0.28 
0.20 
0.09 


0.77 
0.50 
4.75 
5.50 


16.00 
16.75 
13.50 
16.00 


0.31 
0.30 
0.30 


19.00 
18.00 
18.05 


0.34 
0.40 


4.05 


31.90 
18.75 
45.00 
0.40 
1.70 
1.65 
2.20 
1.65 
1.75 
1.85 
435 
1.50 
1.65 
1.50 
1.45 
1.75 


Prices. 


1907. 


_ $0.09% 
0.36 
0.36 
0.10 


1.03 
0.65 
6.62 
6.50 


34.00 


29.15 
21.00 


32.00 


0.34 
0.33 
0.35 


28.00 
28.00 
26.60 


0.41 
0.46 


4.10 


40.77 
27.50 
65.00 
0.60 
2.45 
2.60 
249 
2.45 
2.76 
2.52 
1.70 
2.60 
2.25 
1.90 
1.90 
2.00 


Increase. 
Per cent. 


58.3 
28.6 
80.0 
elt 


33.8 
30.0 
39.4 
18.2 


112.5 


74.0 
55.6 


100.0 


9.7 
10.0 
16.7 


47.4 
55.6 
47.4 


20.6 
15.0 


1.2 


27.8 
46.7 
44.4 
50.0 
44.1 
57.6 
25.0 
48.5 
Shad, 
36.2 
259 
73.3 
36.4 
26.7 
31.0 
14.3 
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Class. 
Track Tools— 
ASK ES aes Peo abl cir Sees ee Doz. 
Dralion # cnc s ger eee eee Each 
Ratchets aac eee ae Doz 
SOoviels see tet eae ee ae ee Doz. 
ibENiobpr ds ebas- oe oan do Bothoneo ox Each 
Waste— 
Goloréds werd: a fence os teen: Lb 
AVVihId te se ser uepe ee eae one ee 9 lee hae Lb 
Wheels— 
Care eaten Syn fete «ct Te Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
SIRI Ste Clusegs ee SUC ees Each 
Each 
Ozh, Steela honk: sy eee. Each 
Each 
Wire— 
Barbone pres tier one ee Cwt 
EON esc isons sk ae Cwt 
Goppenoteny. eadnccm. a ee Lb 
Lb 


Prices. 


1897. 


$8.00 
0.35 
53 


0.52 


0.047 
0.06 


5.60 
6.00 
7.50 
4.78 
4.50 
6.75 
6.50 


50.00 
42.50 
42.50 
54.00 


1.70 
1.50 
td 
nS 


1907. 


$9.00 
0.46 
6.65 
5.65 
0.65 


0.055 
0.08 


7.80 


Increase. 
Per cent. 


12.5 
31.4 
29.6 
13.0 
25.0 


17.0 
33.3 


39.29 

39.17 
24.0 
76.9 
100.0 
18.5 
38.5 
50.8 
12.0 
4.7 
18.8 
11.1 


47.0 
46.7 
100.0 
38.5 


THE RAILROADS AND PUBLIC APPROVAL 


By Epwarp P. RIPpLey, 
President Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 


Address delivered at the annual dinner of the Railway Business 
Association, New York, November 10, 1909. 


Circumstances over which I had no control caused me to be 
born with a distinct inability to think consecutively, or talk co- 
-herently, in a standing position and before an audience. 

Seated on the small of my back with my feet on the desk I some- 
times think I am thinking, but when I get before an audience I 
am like the little steamer plying on the Sangamon River that had 
a 10-foot boiler and a 12-foot whistle—when she whistled she 
stopped. But my weakness, or rather one of my weaknesses, is sus- 
ceptibility to flattery, and when one of your officers represented in 
honeyed phrase the importance of your organization and of this 
meeting, and laid particular stress upon the importance of my say- 
ing something, I weakly yielded. I know the result will be dis- 
_ appointment, but the responsibility is only° partly mine, and you 
know we railroad men get so little flattery that when properly ad- 
ministered the result is intoxicating. 

Also, let me state in extenuation of the crime I am about to 
commit that the subject was not my own selection, but was chosen 
for me. My natural disposition in discussing railroads and the 
public is to growl, while, if I understand your officers’ wishes, I 
am here expected to “purr.” 

But while a better fhan might have been selected to say it, there 
is much to be said as to the railroads and public opinion. 

In this country the people rule—and in the long run that system, 
that method or that personality that does not meet the approbation 
of the public can not succeed. True, the public is often fooled ; true, 
it “gets on the wrong feet,” as often perhaps as on the right; true, 
it has to be guided, controlled, and at times abruptly stopped by 
those authorities which it has selected for that purpose; yet the 
fact remains that the government of the people, that Congress, the 
legislatures and even the courts are keenly alive to public sentiment 
- and anxious not to stray far from the line of public opinion. 
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Our forefathers recognized the danger that the majority would not 
necessarily be right, but might often be wrong, and sought to provide 
safeguards for the rights of the minority. But these safeguards are 
obviously growing less efficient; obviously growing weaker; ob- 
viously more sensitive to the public clamor which for the moment 
stands for public opinion, and when all safeguards have been ex- 
hausted it is to public opinion that we must look at last. 


There are two things about which the public is most critical— 
one is the management of the newspaper, the other the manage- 
ment of the railroad. In his heart the average citizen believes that 
he could operate either his daily newspaper or the railroad passing 
through his town much better than it is being operated; he would 
perhaps hesitate to announce this opinion, but his attitude is coldly 
critical, and it is to be remembered that the railroad is all out of 
doors—all out in the weather, everything about it exposed to the- 
limelight and visible to anybody’s naked eye. There is no human 
activity the operation of which is attended with so much publicity. 
All our earnings and expenses are published; all our charges and 
all our methods the subject of regulation, intelligent or otherwise. 


Many years ago Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, journeying to Chicago, 
was met on the outskirts of the city by an enterprising reporter for 
a daily paper, who boarded the train and forced himself into the 
presence of Mr. Vanderbilt and his party, and demanded news on 
behalf of “the public.” Probably Mr. Vanderbilt, resenting the in- 
trusion, said something uncomplimentary to the reporter and possi- 
bly to the “public” he claimed to represent, and the next issue of 
that paper quoted him in scare headlines as using the phrase, “The 
public be damned.” Mr. Vanderbilt subsequently denied having | 
said it, but whether he did or not and whatever may have been his 
provocation, the phrase has for nearly forty years been used as 
indicative of the railway man’s attitude toward his patrons. 


Many years ago also the late George B. Blanchard, being on the 
witness stand at Albany, was asked what was the correst basis 
for making freight rates, and replied, “What the traffic will bear”— 
a most excellent answer, but a most unfortunate one—for it has 
passed into history as meaning “all the traffic will bear,” which is a 
very different thing. 

Such things as these, distorted as they have been, conspired to 
inflame public opinion, but that is not all. 


. 
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It is the custom and privilege of men past middle age to be 
_ reminiscent and I ask your indulgence for a very brief history of 
_ the events that have led us to our present status. - My railroad ex- 
perience began about forty years ago and the railroad business was 
then much like any other business—it had its price list as did the 
merchant; but, like the merchant, it had its discounts for large ship- 
pers and for special conditions, and the discounts were irregular 
and various. The larger shippers demanded concessions as a right, 
and the principle was generally admitted. Naturally the result was 
favoritism, not because the railroads desired especially to favor 
one as against another, but because in the nature of things secret 
rates could not well be given to everybody. 


Nobody regarded these secret rates as criminal or objectionable. 
But as time passed and these discriminations became more fre- 
quent and greater there arose a demand from the less favored por- 
tion of the shipping community for legislation forbidding the dis- 
crimination and providing for like opportunity for all. This was 
strenuously opposed by the favored shippers and by those railroad 
men who believed the railroad to be purely a private institution and 
not amenable to law as to its charges. It was common enough to 
hear it seriously argued that the larger shipper was entitled to the 
lower rate—this view was held by many shippers and, I believe, by 
most railroad managers. They argued that the business was like 
any other business—that each interest must look out for itself, and 
that competition between the roads would prevent rates from ever 
being too high. 

For myself I may say that I realized from an early period that 
discrimination as to rates was unjust and at no time objected to 
laws forbidding it. 


The interstate commerce law was passed in 1887. It was crude 
in its provisions and was the result of compromises between radicals 
and conservatives; it sought both to foster competition and to 
abolish it, and in that respect remains still contradictory and im- 
possible. 

Upon the passage of the law, that which had been looked upon 
as perfectly proper and as the working of natural competitive forces 
became illegal and criminal. The railroads generally accepted the 
law and made an honest effort to observe it—the mercantile com- 
munity did not—indeed, they openly defied it, soliciting rebates un- 
blushingly and threatening with the loss of their tonnage those roads 
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who would not succumb. The Interstate Commission, new to its 
duties, contented itself with comparatively unimportant decisions 
and practically did nothing to help those railroads who desired hon- 
estly to carry out the provisions of the law; and, as a result, within 
a year of the passage of the law it was quite generally disregarded. 
A few railroad men were fined, a few shippers convicted—and al- 
most immediately pardoned—and the law fell into disrepute, a con- 
dition disgraceful alike to the government, the shippers and the 
railroads and especially distasteful to the latter, but exactly what 
was to be expected. 


The result was the passage of the so-called Elkins bill, and later 
the Hepburn bill, which, while amateurish and in many ways vicious, 
have effectually stopped the rebate system—a result for which we 
may all be thankful. 


In all the controversies that have led up to this almost complete 
control of railroad earnings and railroad policies by governmental 
agencies, the railroads have, as a rule, acted in active opposition. 
They have not been unanimous—some of us were willing to accept 
it long before it became a fact, but the majority could see nothing 
in it but disaster—it is too early to say which was right—perhaps 
an earlier acceptance of control would have made the control more 
lenient; perhaps its earlier acceptance would, on the other hand, 
have bound the chains more tightly. But the fact remains that while 
the basic principle of absolute equality as to rates has been accepted 
by the railroads gladly and in all good faith, and they have also ac- 
cepted the principle of government regulation, the scars of the con- 
flict remain and a large section of the public still suspects and mis- 
judges us. It is true, of course, that in the rapid development of our 


business and in the exigencies of a most exacting profession there 
have been abuses and lapses, but I am here to maintain that the 


standards of fair dealing and commercial honesty in our business 
have been as high as in any other, and I appeal to you who sit around 
this table to say if it be not so. 


But whatever sins may be laid at our door, however much we 
may have once believed that ours was a private business to be 
controlled exclusively by its owners, however much we have re- 
sented or still resent the interference of the public as manifested in 
the various governing bodies, it is, after all, the public that is master 
and we must all recognize it. It is, however, still our privilege to 
exercise our right as citizens and members of the body politic to 
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use our efforts to guide it. Acknowledging as we must that the pub- 
lic is all-powerful, the question is, How may we satisfy our masters 
and thus mitigate our woes and preserve our properties ? 

First. We must realize, as I think we all do (after a series of 
very hard knocks), that the railroads are not strictly private prop- 
erty, but subject to regulation by the public through its regularly 
constituted authorities—that the Government may reduce our earn- 
ings and increase our expenses has been sufficiently proved. 

Second. To meet this situation we must endeavor to get in touch 
with public opinion. Perhaps you will smile when I say that for 
years I have read every article on railroad matters in each of the 
papers published along our ten thousand miles of road—not an easy 
task for a busy man—but while I have waded through much chaff 
I am sure it has resulted in some reforms. 

Third. The avoidance of action seriously counter to public opin- 
ion, except for compelling reasons. 

Fourth. The disposition to explain these reasons through officers 
and employes of all grades. Generally, the loudest criticisms come 
from those who are not anxious to know the truth. 

Fifth. Efforts to improve service in many cases without hope of 
reward and for the deliberate purpose of winning public approval, 
such as better stations, improved heating and lighting devices, better 
equipment, better terminal facilities, separation of grades, etc.—all 
with due regard to the rights of those whose money we are spending. 

As we do all these things, meet us half way. Encourage the 
habit of not rushing into abuse. Try to consider the facts and the 
difficulties—this is for the public interest as well as ours. Oppose 
unnecessary and restrictive legislation and give us a chance. 

Most of our railroads are mere imitations of what a railroad 
should be, and what it must be to keep abreast of the country— 
yet even the poorest serves a useful purpose and can not be spared. 
An eminent authority has said that five thousand millions of dol- 
lars would be required to supply the transportation needs of the 
next decade, and I do not believe it is an over-estimate. Can private 
capital be found to that amount unless “public sentiment” is willing 
to assure it of return? A portion of the public is clamoring for 
facilities involving great additions to expenses ; another portion for 
limitation of earnings; will the investor consent to accept the risks 
while strictly limited as to his return? Since the public may do as 
it will with us and since we are necessary to the public, we may 
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properly call attention to the fact that railway investments already 
pay less than any other line, and to ask what is to be done—really, 
it is quite as much the public’s affair as ours. 

‘Is it certain that the mixture of private ownership and public 
regulation which is now prevalent will succeed? Is it not contrary 
to all rules of political economy and to all the teachings of history? 
Starting as a purely private industry it has been appropriated in 
part and other parts are apparently to follow. Granting whatever may 
be claimed for the advantages of regulation by government, do not 
equity and ordinary commercial decency require that such close 
restriction and supervision should be accompanied by some guaranty 
of return? 

I have endeavored to sketch briefly what should be the attitude 
of the railway man as a railway man toward the public. I am 
sure I voice the sentiment of all managing railroad officers when 
I say that our great desire is to please the public and to give it the 
best possible service for the least possible compensation consistent 
with reason. Discriminations have long since passed away and 
nobody is better pleased than the railroad man that it is so. There 
is no desire to escape either responsibility or regulation. We de- 
sire to accord only justice and we ask in return only justice. May 
I now, as a citizen, appeal to the railway employe, to the members 

of this Association, and to all other good citizens, to resist to the 
utmost of their powers the encroachment of government on private 
rights? 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, N. Y., recently remarked 
that “when God sent a current of common sense through the uni- 
verse most of the reformers wore rubber boots and stood on glass.” 
Our troubles are with this class—well-meaning men who have zeal 
without knowledge and enthusiasm without sanity; these we may 
not reach, but the great mass of the solid and substantial citizenship 
may perhaps be induced to stop and consider whither we are drift- 
ing and whether this greatest of all the country’s industries is being 
fairly treated. 


er 


RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC 
By Hon. Joun C. SPOONER. 


From the address delivered at the annual dinner of the Railway 
Business Association, New York, November 10, 1909. 


The topic which has been assigned to me is brief, but very large: 
“Railroads and the Public.” It suggests nothing of humor, but 
everything of gravity and involves considerations which affect the 
prosperity of our whole people. The railroads, often berated in 
legislatures and in congresses as leachlike and piratical, are, after all, 
vital to the happiness of our people and to the progress of our indus- 
tries and commerce. The people are apt to forget that they have 
been the greatest factors—I say the greatest factors—in the develop- 
ment of our resources and the enlargement of our commerce, both 
in times of war and in times of peace. If one would stop to think 
of what would have happened if, during the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, we had been without railroads, ready and willing 
to serve the government upon its demand and at prices fixed by it, 
how long would the war have continued? And what might not 
have been its result? They carried troops from the North to the 
places of rendezvous in the fields; they enabled the government to 
transfer quickly from the East to the West, or the West to the 

East, as emergency demanded, troops essential to successful military 
operations. They carried munitions of war, they carried the mail 
to our soldiers, they carried food and raiment to those who were 
fighting under our flag. 

And in time of peace, what would this country have been with- 
out the railroads? The railroad has been the advance courier of 
progress, of settlement, of production, of commerce. It is abso- 
lutely, and has been, indispensable to the government, to the com- 
merce and to the happiness and comfort of our people. Its mis- 
sion is not performed or fulfilled. Considered solely with reference 
to construction, there are new fields to be penetrated by them. To- 
day men of courage and men of means are building railways with 
characteristic American energy in far off Alaska, to bring the gold 
mines and the coal mines and the timber and the unknown resources 
of that distant territory into the markets of the United States. If 
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there is one instrumentality which above another has been a factor, 
appreciable by all thoughtful men, in making this country what it 
is, it is the railroad. And the railroad has kept abreast with the 
demands of commerce. Every device which ingenuity or inven- 
tion has presented has been promptly adopted by the railway com- 
panies of the country. They have kept abreast of invention and 
improvement, until today the railway system of the United States 
is the most luxurious, the safest, the best managed railway system 
under the bending sky. 


The first thing that would occur to one from this toast, the rail- 
roads being first mentioned, is what do the railroad companies owe 
to the public? That is easily defined. They owe it to the public to 
furnish safe roadbeds and equipment; they owe it to the public to 
furnish prompt service; they owe it to the public to treat all men, 
with obvious limitations, passengers and shippers under the same 
circumstances, equally and without unjust discrimination, and they 
owe to the public the duty of, as far as it is possible, so maintaining 
their roads and their equipment as to be able to meet in a fair way 
all the demands of commerce and traffic at reasonable rates. That 
excludes the rebate which never had any justification in logic or in 
fair play. I think those who hated it most were those who felt 
obliged to adopt it. When one railway company gave rebates it is 
quite manifest that the competitor was obliged to, or go out of 
business. And I believe that railway companies of the United 
States were glad, and their officers were glad, when it was made a 
penal offense for railway companies to give rebates. I think a rail- 
way company owes to the public to be careful in the selection of 
its employes; they should be capable, of course, and they should not 
only be capable, but they should be courteous and polite. To sum it 
up, you would say that what the railway in the enlarged sense— 
which includes details—owes to the public is just and fair treat- 
ment. 

What does the public owe to the railway companies ? Precisely, as 
I view it, the same thing, just and fair treatment. Only that and 
nothing more. Everybody knows that the railway companies of the 
United States—I won’t put it that way—that the railway system of 
the United States never could have been created without the utiliza- 
tion of corporate entities. Partnerships never could have concen- 
trated the capital necessary to that end. Only corporations could 
have achieved it. That was true in the past and it always will be 
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true. Now, why is the railway company different from other cor- 
porations, most other corporations? One trouble with the general 
public is that they don’t seem to understand—and they are not per- 
haps to be chided for it—their relation to the railway company. 
They think, and they are told, they have been told it in Congress, 
and they have been told it where one would least have expected 
it, that railway corporations are public corporations, and they have 
béen taught to believe that their power over public corporations was 
supreme, which is not far from the truth; but the railway corpora- 
tion is not a public corporation. The Supreme Court has many 
times decided that a railway company is a private corporation, that 
‘its property is private property, under the protection and safeguards 
of the Constitution of the United States against the public as well as _ 
against individuals who attack it. Then, wherein lies the difference 
‘between a private corporation engaged in manufacture and a rail- 
way corporation? Right here: A railway corporation can not 
construct its railway without being clothed with a power which is not 
given to the usual private corporation, a power which inheres in 
the sovereignty of the state, the ultimate power of the people dele- 
gated to the railway corporations and very few others, and that is 
the power to take your land without your will at a price fixed not 
by you but by a jury. Why? Because it is for the public use, and 
private interest and private sentiment can not be permitted to ob- 
struct the interest of the state, and therefore the property of a 
railway company while it is private property is, as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said, affected with the public in- 
terest. 
A railway company serves the public, that is what it is organized 
‘to do. Those who apply for the corporate franchises do not apply 
for an altruistic purpose. They wish it because they think they can 
make profit out of it, and that is legitimate, but the state grants it 
for the public use. And so it comes about that the state has the 
power to regulate it. Mark what I say, to regulate it, to prevent it 
from exacting extortionate rates from the people; to prevent it 
from putting upon the people abuses in its management, but that 
does not mean that the state may take its property. That does not 
mean that the state may take its management out of the hands of 
its owners. It means simply that the state may protect the public 
from any abdication by it or violation by it of its duty as a common 
carrier, and this principle is too often forgotten. 
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In these days regulation has apparently achieved a wider field 
for operation, and is deemed to be broad enough to regulate not only 
the property and the management of the property, but 
the management of everybody connected with it. That 
won’t do. Why, I see it is stated in the report of your Busi- 
ness Association that commissions which have been organized by the 
states and the Commission organized under the act of Congress, 
have come to stay. Of course they have come—we know that, and 
we know another thing, that whenever a governmental commis- 
sion comes, it stays. The commissions in the states, most of the 
states—God knows I wish I could say all the states, but I can not 
truthfuily—have subserved a useful purpose. The state lays down 
the rule and the commission administers the law. There is one thing 
about a commission in the regulation under the law of railway car- 
riers which places it in respect of proprietary, fairness and fitness 
for that function, far above Congress or any other legislative body, 
and that is this: That they have time to listen, to investigate, to 
get at the truth, which a legislative body does not have time to do in 
the very nature of things. I do not know, but I think nothing added 
more to the reputation of Governor Charles E. Hughes, of New 
York, than the fact that he refused to sign a bill, but vetoed it, re- 
ducing the rates which railway companies might charge, upon the 
ground that there had been no investigation which enabled fair 
judgment as to what was fair treatment to the railway corporations. 


I was in public life a good many years and I am a firm believer in 
the sober second thought of the American people, for it sepresents 
the average judgment of every class of our people; but they get 
wrong, they get wrong about men, and they get wrong about poli- 
cies and measures. They are subject, en masse, as men are in- 
dividually, to moments of passion and excitement, and they know 
it. As Mr. Webster said, and as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said, the fundamental object of a constitution adopted by 
the people is that they may protect themselves against themselves 
in moments of excitement and passion. And the American people 
will always give heed to the popular translation of the phrase, “Due 
process of law,” that is, hear before you strike. 


Now the Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
intended by the Congress which created it to be an absolutely inde- 
pendent body. It was to report to the Congress, it was not to be 
subject to the command of either House of Congress, or of the 
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Executive of the United States. It was intended to be a quasi- 
judicial body. I know all of its members, and I do not depreciate 
‘to the slightest extent the services which it has rendered. The only 
criticism I would have of it, and that does not arise from its mem- 
bership, but it is inherent in the system, is that it is never satisfied 
with the powers it has got. It is as insatiable as death for power. 
It has been proposed that they shall have the power to regulate 
the issue of stocks and bonds by railway corporations created by the 
states, that is, if the state which creates the railway company au- 
thorizes it, desiring it to utilize its privileges for the construction of 
a new railroad, to issue stock, or issue bonds, that it shall not be 
permitted to do that thing until the act of the legislature and the 
approval of the governor shall have been supplemented by the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Now I am getting 
along in years, and I am a little old-fashioned, and I have not yet 
been able to satisfy myself that where one government creates a 
stock corporation, another government shall regulate the amount of 
its capital stock and its bonded indebtedness. 


I have seen it proposed lately that the Commission should have 
the power to fix a rate, and that that rate should be final until a 
final judgment setting it aside was reached. What becomes of the 
constitution under such a law as that? A railway company, as I have 
said, owns its property. *It renders a compulsory service to the 
public over its own property, with its own equipment, with its own 
employes, and at its own risk, and is entitled to a fair compensa- 
tion, based upon the fair value of the property which it devotes to 
the public convenience, and the Supreme Court has held that that 
property can not be taken—because the use of property is the prop- 
erty—can not be taken for the public use without just compensation, 
and if the state, the legislature, or the Congress may authorize a 
commission to fix a rate as reasonable and fair, beyond which the 
railway company may not charge for services it renders, and require 
it to observe that rate until the final adjudication as to whether the 
rate is reasonable or not, and after the lapse of months it is de- 
cided that it was unreasonable, how can the railway company re- 
cover the great sum in unreasonable rates which it had lost? It 
is a taking of a private property for a public use without just com- 
_ pensation, and I deny the constitutional power of Congress to do 
that thing. I admit the power, and the exercise of it to the fullest 
extent to ‘so far regulate railway ‘corporations as to secure to the 
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public a faithful discharge of all their duties to the public at rea- 
sonable rates, and under fair regulations; beyond that I believe 
that the owners of the property ought to be permitted to manage 
the property. 


The business of railway management has become one of the 
learned professions. It calls for some of the brightest intellects in 
the country. It calls for the exercise of powers which, if de- 
voted to the law or to finance or to any other business, would place 
those who exercise it among those at the head. It is one of in- 
finite complication, and it is not to be supposed that railway com- 
missions can manage railway properties as well as the men who have 
been trained from boyhood to that business. I have never ques- 
tioned that the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Commission 
in Wisconsin, and other commissions, earnestly set out to do the 
just and fair thing, but the trouble with this whole question is, 
and has been through many a year, that it gets too often into poli- 
tics. I do not believe myself that questions of business ever ought 
to find their way into the political platform of the party, any more 
than I believe that the relations of the employer to the employe, 
whatever the business may be, ought to become the football of party 
politics. 


This Association was born out of a happy inspiration. I think 
these troublesome problems are approaching solution. The rail- 
way companies must obey the law. The people ought to see to it 
that the law which the railway corporations are obliged to obey is a 
just law, and that is to be ascertained only on painstaking inquiry, 
and not through the speeches of enthusiastic orators or on the floors 
of Congress. It has got to be at times that where there was no 
other issue upon which a political contest could be fought out, the 
easy, obvious and last resort was “let us go for the railroads,” or, 
as a Governor of Minnesota once expressed it, “Let’s shake the 
railroads over hell.” The truth is that the interest of the railroads 
is the interest of the people. The railroad company is dependent 
upon the people for its life and its sustenance, and the people are 
no less dependent upon the railway company, and between the two 
there should be even-handed justice. They should be dealt with 
calmly, and legislation should only follow deliberation and investiga- 
tion, and a law once enacted should be impersonally enforced, not 
enforced against some and left to fall into inocuous desuetude as 
to others. 


RAILROAD PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


By J. B. THAYER, 
Vice-President Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Address delivered before the Traffic Club of New York, Saturday 
; Evening, February 16, 1909. 


Problems—both many and varied—have always confronted the 

railway manager. Particular problems come to the front from time 
to time that tax all of our resources. They differ with different 
periods of our history. Today one of the most serious depends 
more for its solution upon our lawmaking bodies, both State and 
national, than upon the railroad men, and for the present, at least, 
we must feel like the old Arkansas darky, who said he was “in the 
hands of an all-wise and unscrupulous Providence.” 
In the early days of railroads the chief problem was that of 
construction and equipment; later, when more railroads had been 
built than there was traffic to feed, there came the traffic problem, 
and all the abuses which followed in its train. These, in turn, 
led to the legislative problem accompanied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Law of 1887, and through the ’90s all sorts of problems— 
including bankruptcy for many. Now, within the past few years 
has come the great problem of enlargement—the construction 
period again, but in a different shape. Not experimental, for we 
had learned how to build and how to equip; not the building so 
much into new country, but to take care of the traffic which was 
overflowing our rails. . 

Events of the past year have proved the absolute necessity for 
almost all the large railroads in this country to enlarge their track- 
age, their terminals, and their equipment; and yet, here again, 
when in considering where to obtain the necessary funds for such 
purposes,—which must, of course, come from the public,—the rail- 
road managers find themselves confronted with great difficulties. 
This, of course, is largely due to the tremendous demands for 
capital, in the development that is going on in all parts of the 
world, but it is increased, at the moment, by the natural timidity of 
capital to invest its funds in railroad securities, in view of the vio- 
lent attacks that are being made against corporations through Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. 
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POPULAR HOSTILITY TO THE RAILROADS. 


This brings us, then, to our greatest and most perplexing problem 


—that of how to restore a state of reciprocal understanding and ~ 


fairness between the carriers and the public. Many railroad offi- 
cials believe that so deep-seated is the apparent hostility of the 
people that the management of the railways will be taken prac- 
tically out of the hands of their owners, and that great disasters 
are to follow. I do not share this view, principally for the reason 
that whatever may have been the faults in the past, the methods 
and practices of railroad management are now based upon a decent 
regard for their public responsibilities. Sooner or later the people 
will recognize this—as I believe they are already beginning to do. 
But by no means can we minimize the actual situation of today. It 
is, indeed, a time of great anxiety to all those entrusted with rail- 
road management, and who have the interests of their country at 
heart as well. 


With the old rebates and secret discriminations things of the 
past, with all kinds of business in a most prosperous condition, we 
all know that within the past three years, suddenly, out of an 
almost cloudless sky, there has burst forth upon the railroads of 
this country a torrent of the most bitter and violent attacks—by 
political orators upon the stump ; in magazines and newspapers; in 
Congress and State legislatures. It is fair to say, I think, that this 
onslaught had its origin in the agitation of 1904 for changes in 
the Interstate Commerce law. It was based upon a misunder- 
standing of existing railroad conditions and the position of the 
railroad in regard to the points at issue, which I shall presently 
explain. 

Following the agitation surrounding the passage of the rate bill 
has come a swarm of bills in Congress and State legislatures, which, 
if they become laws, and are enforced, will prove disastrous to the 
railroads, and, equally so, to the public at large. The question is, 
What is to be done to prevent it? The old method of influence has 
been abandoned, and, I hope, forever. Has it left us unequipped to 
meet the issue? To answer this question let us get a perspective. 


RAILROADS NOT BLAM ELESS. 


We must not imagine, to begin with, that we are entirely blame- 
less. We are in some respects only realizing the wages of past 
sins. We have done many of “those things which we ought not 
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to have done,” and we have left undone many of “those things 
we ought to have done.”’ Most of the evils date back many years 
and many of them might have been prevented had the government 
done its duty and enforced the law. Yet even in most recent 
years we can find some mistakes with which to concern ourselves. 
It is not strange that many men who have suffered loss through de- 
lays in their traffic, or in their personal transportation, or who saw 
_ themselves deprived of profitable business because they could not 
~ secure cars, should have become exasperated and, not having time to 
properly analyze the difficulty, thought that the railroads -were lack- 
ing in foresight and management. 

~ But let us go back a few years. It is a great mistake to hold 
the railroads responsible for such practices as rebating in those 
days, when it would have been impossible to throw a stone in a 
commercial community without hitting somebody who was taking 
rebates and wanting more. Many men are today running for office 
on anti-railroad platforms who if you were to say “Rebates” would 
duck their heads very much as David Harum said his Newport 
friends would do if he called out “Low bridge!” That rebates 
were wrong nobody questions, but to pillory a man today for 
accepting rebates at that time is a farce. 

Many persons believe that the so-called discriminations, result- 
ing in the secret arrangements, were largely influenced by the desire 
upon the part of railroad officials to favor one man against another, 
but no thoughtful man who has at all studied the problem believes 
‘this. Rebates and other forms of discrimination,—whatever may 
have been the result in specific instances,—had their ‘origin mainly 
in the competition between carriers for the traffic. Incidentally, in 
transacting railroad business through secret arrangements, as be- 
came the custom in that period, there were many cases of discrimi- 
nation in favor of the strong and against the weak. 


There was a strong feeling upon the part of many men, both in 
and out of railway service, that the larger shipper, under the ordi- 
nary rules of business, was entitled to a lower rate, and they could 
not conceive the real principle which should govern the making of 
railroad rates,—which, however, has come clearly to be realized 
since that time. The railroad systems, generally, were not more 
anxious to pay rebates than they were to pay higher prices for their 
supplies, and simply pursued the course of their competitors be- 
cause, otherwise, they saw nothing but loss and probable bank- 
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ruptcy staring them in the face. The railroads were forbidden by 
law to meet and make formal agreements for the maintenance of 
rates, and by another law were required to compete. We all 
thought that the old plan was competition. 


Had the Government, through its Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, vigorously undertaken to enforce the law—passing if neces- 
sary, long before it did, the Elkins Act—I think we should have 
seen a correction of these abuses long before the reform came; 
but, as a matter of fact, neither the Government authorities nor 
many of those managing the railroads had yet reached a clear 
conception of the significance of the abuses which existed and of 
the proper legal method of uprooting those evils. 


GETTING AWAY FROM OLD ABUSES. 


Upon the resumption of business activity, in 1898 and 1899, and, 
later, following the passage of the Elkins Act, the opportunity was 
presented,—and in general accepted by the railroads,—to get away 
from the old methods. While since then there have been some 
cases of violation of the law, in the matter of secret arrangements, 
yet I think that, at least within the last four or five years, it is 
safe to say that they have been of small importance, and perhaps, 
in many of the cases—while a technical violation of the law—were 
actually not discriminations. I say this advisedly, so far as the 
eastern situation is concerned, because I know that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has not paid a rebate for years, and it is 
fair to believe that as that company held its traffic,—in fact, largely 
increased it,—without the necessity for such arrangements, its com- 
petitors must have to a large extent pursued the same policy. 


But not alone in reference to freight rates was there more or 
less complicity in evil between the people and the railroads, but 
let me ask you to consider, for a moment, the question of free 
transportation, or passes,—whether political or business. It is only 
within the last year or two that the public conscience has been 
awakened on this subject. It is true, the railroads have been 
abused for several years by those who did not enjoy such favors, 
but is the railroad more responsible for the conditions that existed 
than the Government of the people, either in the National Con- 
gress or in the State legislatures, and how could it be expected 
that the legislators in one State could feel that they were doing very 
wrong in accepting passes, when the legislators of another State 
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enjoyed them by law of the State? How could members of Con- 
gress be criticised for accepting such privileges, or the railroads 
for extending them, when the Presidents of the United States 
and member of their cabinets, and other important officers of the 
Government not only accepted them, but practically exacted them, 
and, further, expected that private cars and private trains should 
be furnished without charge? Upon one occasion within the past 
two years I called upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
ask its assistance in eliminating the pass abuse, and was very frank- 
ly told that it could make no move, nor take any interest in the 
subject, in view of the fact that important public officials including 
Senators and the members of Congress felt that it was not improp- 
er for them to accept them. Out of this situation grew a large 
part of the pass abuse, because, following the national government 
and the legislatures, the large men of business felt that they could 
properly accept similar privileges. 

Therefore, I repeat, that while there were great abuses—espe- 
cially during the period referred to—embittering a large portion of 
people, yet the railroads were no more responsible than the people 
themselves; and yet, without doubt it was during this period that 
the foundation was laid for the feeling of the present day. 


RAILWAYS WELCOME JUST REGULATION. 


But, as I stated, we were forced to bear the brunt of our past 
sins—and more—in the campaign for increasing the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Do not misunderstand me. 
Many thoughtful railroad men believed always, in the value, both 
to the railroads and the public, of an interstate law, and, further, 
considered it wise to strengthen the power of the Commission. The 
distinction, however, between what railroad men did and did not 
believe in, is very clear. We felt and we feel now that the govern- 
ment is perfectly justified in regulating railroad practices to the» 
extent of preventing discriminations. Indeed, the government 
should act as a sort of policeman to see to it that the weak and 
the helpless are protected. If reasonably administered, the rail- 
roads need the law. But the government should not have the right 
to interfere with the proper play of the natural commercial forces 
of the nation. The great distinction between police and commer- 
cial powers should never be lost sight of. 

The danger does not lie in the provisions of the new national 
law. There is no substantial difference between its provisions and 
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those of the old law, except in respect to the powers of the Com- 
mission. There was no necessity for the new law, so far as the 
prevention of the old abuse of secret rates and discrimination was 
concerned. The operation of this law does not involve any mate- 
rial change in traffic operations of the railroads; the only danger 
is as to how the Commission may exercise their power in influenc- 
ing reductions in rates, but even in that respect the railroads have 
the right of appeal to the courts. It is from various other bills 
being presented in Congress in which the immediate danger lies, | 
showing possible interference by the national government with the 
operation of railroads, with respect to the hours of labor of its 
employes, systems of signals, and other methods of operation, 
which should properly be left to the railroads themselves. This 
threatened interference of the federal govefnment is having a 
powerful and dangerous influence upon the legislatures of the vari- 
ous states, who apparently are—in a slang term—“Seeing Congress 
and going them five or six better’—in the bills for reduction of 
state rates, both passenger and freight; for increase in taxation, 
and all sorts of measures which tend to reduce the earnings and _ 
increase the expenses, and hamper and delay the actual develop- 
ment necessary. 


It was unfortunate that in the agitation and discussion following 
the President’s recommendations, until the present law was finally 
adopted, there was a total misunderstanding upon the part of the 
public at large as to this attitude of the railroads. It was most 
unfortunate in that campaign that the principal point of contest 
upon the part of the railroads was lost sight of—and that is—the 
objection upon their part not to reasonable amendments to the law, 
and not—if the people wanted it—to some increase of power to 
the Commission, but to the attempt to make a commission of five 
or seven men—in many respects a political body—the final arbiters 
as to the rates and fares of the railroads. 


DIFFICULTIES UNDER THE PRESENT LAW. 


Yet even with the new law on the statute books, our traffic 
problems are still with us. We are forbidden by law to make 
formal agreements as to rates, yet it is universally recognized that 
in order to secure an equitable adjustment of rates, it is absolutely 
necessary that the traffic managers of the railroads shall confer fre- 
quently. It is well known that such conferences are held and must 
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be held to prevent discriminations, yet no definite agreements can 
be made. 


The present law stipulates that there shall be no discrimination 
by railroads against persons or communities. Right here, how- 
ever, the railroads are face to face with a problem all their own, 
which is a very serious one, and that is: How shall a particular 
railroad prevent discrimination against a community on its own 
line by some other railroad seeking to specially favor a community 
on its line? Is it not absolutely essential that there should be both 
an understanding and a virtual agreement on the part of the two 
railroads concerned for the purpose of protecting both communi- 
ties? 

Cases of dispute between railroads as to proper rate adjustments 
have, indeed, been referred to Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers as arbitrators and their findings have been observed. This 
shows how absolutely vital to all business is the necessity for that 
co-operation which can only be secured by agreement and confer- 
ence between all interested parties. The President of the United 

States recognized the necessity for this fact in his last annual mes- 
sage and recommended that some legislation be passed which would 
permit agreements between railroads as to rates. 


We are thus in the presence of this ridiculous situation; that on 
the one hand we are being threatened with prosecution by the Gov- 
ernment for violation of the Sherman Act in respect to methods 
which on the other hand the President of the United States and 
the Interstate Commerce Commissioners agree must be followed 
in order to properly discharge our responsibility to the public—in 
other words, we are “between the devil and the deep sea,’ or we 

are damned if we do, or we are damned if we don't. 


So much for the moment, for our national problem. As to State 
regulation: while not believing—now that we have a national law— 
that it is necessary or desirable for the public to establish state 
commissions and special railroad laws, at the same time, if the peo- 
ple desire such commissions, we have no right to look upon such a 
demand as “anarchistic,” but we feel that the working of such 
commissions will be unsatisfactory to the business interests. 


CONFIDENCE AND JUSTICE NEEDED. 


These are but a few of our problems and difficulties. While I 
do not wish to minimize the dangers of the present situation, while 
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I recognize that it is now to some extent, by adding to the timidity 
of investors, retarding our ability to secure funds necessary to 
make extensions and buy equipment required for the ever-increas- 
ing traffic of the country, and if continued will make it impossible, 
yet I am firmly of the opinion that the good sense of the people 
will prevail and the unjust attacks cease. Confidence of investors 
both here and abroad is needed to furnish funds, and, if this is 
seriously shaken, the prosperity of the railroads, which are the key- 
stone of the arch of business, will be destroyed. 


To avoid these dangers a regime of confidence and fairness on 
the part of the public toward the railroads must be restored, and 
to accomplish this we must place our case, as it were, before the 
legislators and the people and make clear our difficulties and the 
complications which beset us. Few, after all, understand the rail- 
road problem, and we have not made it- plain to the people, either 
because it was the fashion not to do so, or because we could not 
realize that things simple to us were not understood by the public. 
We must not stop at one statement, but discourse upon and eluci- 
date every subject which the public misunderstands. 


Let us be frank and take the public into our confidence as fully 
as is consistent with the proper conduct of our business. Let us 
approach the subject with the feeling that the railroads are not 
absolutely perfect, that we have to some extent brought this condi- 
tion of affairs upon ourselves, and that we should govern our- 
selves in the future accordingly. Let us undertake to go frankly 
before the people and present the actual facts in connection with 
our affairs. . 


THE PENNSYLVANIA AS AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Let me illustrate: The Pennsylvania Legislature is in session. 
Numerous bills have been presented, of a most radical nature. It 
is our purpose to appear before every committee that will hear us, 
and tell our side of the story. I doubt very much if the average 
legislator—and_ certainly not the average citizen—understands 
whom he is injuring in unjust acts towards the railroads. Take 
our company, for example. It is not a small group of rich capi- 
talists; it is not Mr. McCrea and myself and a few others; the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is owned by more’ than 50,000 people, 30 
per cent of whom live in Pennsylvania. Forty-seven per cent of 
our shareholders are women; and in many cases the dividend is 
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their only source of income. Then there are thousands of bond- 
holders; beyond them are nearly 100,000 employes in the State of 
Pennsylvania dependent upon the prosperity of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for their livelihood. 

. Therefore, by the usual computation, it is safe to say that approx- 
imately half a million people—men, women and children—are actu- 
ally dependent upon the welfare of this company in. the State of 

Pennsylvania alone. 


Upon the Pennsylvania Railroad’s prosperity depends the pros- 
perity of the other lines in its system, and including the employes 
of these lines, there are 200,000 men, who, with their families, con- 
“stitute an army of a million or more. Behind them, again, are the 
thousands of men, with their families, who produce the coal and 
other materials which the railroads use. Anything that cripples the 
railroads injures every one of these people. 


When we make these and other facts plain, I cannot but feel 
that no injustice will be done. In the meantime, let us keep our 
minds well balanced, and not allow ourselves to believe that chaos 
is coming; let us meet the issue fairly and squarely and frankly. 
While, therefore, necessary for the present, at least, to suspend 
many improvements, let us keep our courage, trusting to the ulti- 
mate good sense of the lawmakers and the people for that sympathy 
and support to which we feel that we are entitled. 


THE RELATION OF RAILROADS TO THE 
STATE. 


By W. M. Acwortu, M. A. 


Delivered before the British Association at Dublin, Ireland, Sep- 
tember 2, 1908. 


I propose to treat the subject in two aspects; first, the history 
in outline of the relations between railroads and the state in different 
countries, and, second, the question of the factors which are of 
primary importance in any consideration of the matter. 

Ever since the year 1830, when the dramatic success of the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railway first revealed to a generation 
less accustomed than our own to revolutionary advances in material 
efficiency the startling improvements in transport that railroads were 
about to effect, theorists have discussed the question whether state 
or private ownership of railroads be in the abstract the more de- 
sirable. But it is safe to say that in no country has the practical 
question, “Shall the state own or not own the railroads?” been 
decided on abstract considerations. The dominant considerations 
have always been the historical, political and economic position of 
the particular country at the time when the question came up in 
concrete shape for decision. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgian railroads have belonged to the state from the out- 
set, because they were constructed just after Belgium separated 
from Holland, and (the available private capital being in Holland 


and not in Belgium) King Leopold and his Ministers felt that, if. 


the railroads were in private hands, that would mean in Dutch 
hands, and the newly acquired independence of Belgium would be 
thereby jeopardized. Within the last few years this history has 
repeated itself, and the fact that the bulk of the Swiss railroad 
capital was held in France and Germany was one main reason, if not 
the main reason, which induced the Swiss people to nationalize their 
railroads. 
GERMANY. 


In Germany 70 years ago the smaller states were regarded as 
the personal property of their respective Sovereigns, almost as 
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definitely as Sutherlandshire is the property of the Duke.of Suther- 
land. And it was therefore as natural that the Dukes of Oldenburg 
or Mecklenburg should make railroads for the development of 
their estates as that the Duke of Sutherland should build a railroad 
in Sutherland. 

AUSTRALASIA. 


Take, again, Australasia. In that region the whole of the rail- 
‘roads, with negligible exceptions, now belong to the different state 
governments, and the public sentiment that railroads ought to be 
public property is today so strong that it is impossible to imagine 
any serious development of private lines. But at the outset the tradi- 
tional English preference for private enterprise was just as strong 
there as it was at home, and it was only the fact that the whole of 
the available private capital was absorbed in the development of 
the gold fields and that, therefore, if railroads were to be built at all, 
public credit must be pledged and English capital must be obtained, 
that caused the state to go into the railroad business. 


ITALY. 


Take, once more, the case of Italy. In the days when Italy was 
only a geographical expression, the various Italian states experi- 
mented with railroad management of all sorts and kinds. When, 
after 1870, Italy was unified, it was necessary to adopt a national 
railroad policy, and the Italian government instituted an inquiry 
whose exhaustiveness has not since been approached. The force 
of circumstances has indeed already compelled the government to 
acquire the ownership of the railroads, but the Commission reported 
that it was not desirable that the government should work them. 
The railroads were accordingly leased for.a period of 60 years, 
running from 1884, to three operating companies, and it was pro- 
vided that the leases might be broken at the end of the 20th or the 
40th year. From the very outset a condition of things developed 
which had not been contemplated when the leases were granted, and 
for which the leases made no provision. Constant disputes took 
place between the government and their lessees. Capital for ex- 
tensions and improvements was urgently needed; neither party 
was bound to find it; and agreement for finding it on terms mutual- 
ly acceptable was impossible of attainment. In the end the govern- 
ment has been forced to cut the knot, to break the lease at the end 
- of the first 20 years’ period, and for the last two years the Italian 
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government has operated its own railroads. But it is safe to say 
that an a priori preference for state management over private man- 
agement played but scant part in the ultimate decision. 


GENERAL INCREASE OF STATE CONTROL. 


It is impossible to review, even in the merest outline, the railroad 
history of all the countries in the world, but the instances already 
given will serve to illustrate my proposition that the position in each 
country depends not on abstract considerations, but on the practical 
facts of the local situation. Yet one cannot look round the world 
and fail to recognize that the connection between the railroads 
and the state is everywhere becoming more intimate year by year. 
Whatever have been the causes, the fact remains that Itgly and 
Switzerland have converted their railroads from private to pub- 
lic. In Germany the few remaining private lines are becoming still 
fewer. In Belgium the process is practically completed. In Austria 
it is moving steadily in the same direction; four-fifths of the total 
mileage is now operated by the state. In Russia the story would 
have been the same, had it not been for the war with Japan. Even 
in France, whose railroads have a very definite local and national 
history of their own, an act for the purchase of the Western Rail- 
way by the state was passed last year by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has now, after much contention, been passed by the Senate 
within the last few weeks. But it is not without interest to note 
that, though a majority both of deputies and of senators supported 
the bill, the representatives of the district served by the company 
were by a large majority opposed to it, while the commercial com- 
munity of the whole of France, as represented by the Chambers of 
Commerce, were almost unanimously hostile.* So far as can be 
seen at present, the purchase of the Western Railway by the state 
is not likely to be made a precedent for the general nationalization 
of the French railroads. Still, the broad fact remains that a series 
of railroad maps of the continent of Europe, constructed at inter- 
vals of ten years, would undoubtedly show an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of state lines, and that the last of the series would exhibit 
the private lines as very far below the state lines both in extent 
and in volume of traffic. 


*Further, it is common knowledge that the Senate only passed the bill 
(and that by a majority of no more than three) because M. Clemenceau 
insisted that he would resign if it was not passed, and, though they dis- 
liked nationalization much, they disliked M. Clemenceau’s resignation more. 


- 
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_A word ought to be said of Holland, not only because Holland 
is a country with free institutions like our own, but because the 
railroad position of Holland is unique. The railroads of that 
country were built partly by the state and partly by private enter- 
prise, but the working has always been wholly in private hands. 
Some ten years ago, however, the Dutch government bought up 
the private lines and rearranged the whole system. The main lines 
of the country are now leased to two operating companies, so or- 
ganized that each company has access to every important town, and 
railroad competition is now practically ubiquitous throughout Hol-- 
land. So far there are no signs that the Dutch people are other- 
wise than satisfied with their system. Now compare this with 
France. The French government, though it has hitherto, except 
on the comparatively unimportant state railroads in the south- 
west of the country, stood aloof from the actual operation, has 
always kept entire control of railroad construction and of the al- 
location of new lines between the several companies. And the 
French government has proceeded on a principle diametrically op- 
posed to the Dutch principle. In France railroad competition has, 
as far as possible, been definitely excluded, and the various sys- 
tems have been made to meet, not, as in Holland, at the great 
towns, but at the points where the competitive traffic was, as near 
as might be, a negligible quantity. Now that questions of competi- 
tion and combination are to the fore in England, and seem likely 
to give very practical occupation to Parliament in the session of 
1909, the precedents on both sides are perhaps not without interest. 


AMERICA. 


When we turn from the continent of Europe to the continent of 
America the position of affairs is startlingly dissimilar. The rail- 
roads of America far Surpass in length those of the continent of 
Europe, while in capital expenditure they are equal. State owner- 
ship and operation of railroads on the continent of America is as 
much the exception as it is the rule in Europe. In Canada there 
is one comparatively important state railroad, the Intercolonial, 
about 1,500 miles in length. Though its earnings are quite con- 
siderable—about £20 per mile per week—it barely pays working 
expenses. I may add that in all the voluminous literature of the sub- 
ject I have never seen this line cited as an example of the benefits 
of state management. There is another small line, in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, which is worked at a loss; and a third, the Temiskam- 
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ing & Northern Ontario Railway, owned not by the Dominion but 
by the Provincial government, which is too new to afford any 
ground for conclusions. 

The Federal government of the United States has never owned 

a railroad, though some of the individual states did own, and in 
some cases also work, railroads in very early days. They all burnt 
their fingers badly. But the story is so old a one that it would 
be unreasonable to found any argument on it today. 
- In Mexico, of which I shall have more to say directly, the state 
owns no railroads. As for Central America, Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras have some petty lines, which are worked at a loss. Guatemala 
had a railroad till 1904, when it was transferred to a private com- 
pany. Nicaragua has also leased its lines. ‘Colombia owns and 
works at a profit, all of which is said to be devoted to betterment, 
24 miles of line. 

In South America, Peru and Argentina own, as far as I am 
aware, no railroads. The Chilian government owns about 1,600 
miles out of the 3,000 miles in the country. Needless to say private 
capital has secured the most profitable lines. The government rail- 
road receipts hardly cover the working expenses. The Brazilian 
government formerly owned a considerable proportion of its rail- 
road network of nearly 11,000 miles. Financial straits forced it 
some years ago to dispose of a large part to private companies, to 
the apparent advantage at once of the taxpayer, the shareholder 
and the railroad customer. About 1,800 miles of line are still oper- 
ated by the government, the receipts of which, roughly speaking, do 
a little more than balance working expenses. But it may be broadly 
said that the present Brazilian policy is adverse to state ownership 
and in favor of the development of the railroad system by private 
enterprise. 

THE UNITED STATES SITUATION. 


The question of public ownership and operation was, however, 
raised very definitely in the United States only two years ago, when 
Mr. Bryan made a speech stating that his European experience had 
convinced him that it was desirable to nationalize the railroads of 
the United States. For many weeks after, Mr. Bryan’s pronounce- 
ment was discussed in every newspaper and on every platform, from 
Maine to California. Practically, Mr. Bryan found no followers, 
and today, though he is the accepted candidate of the Democratic 
party for the Presidency, the subject has been tacitly shelved. To 
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some extent this may have been due to the ludicrous impossibility, 
if I may say so with all respect for a possible President, of Mr. 
~ Bryan’s proposals. In order, presumably, not to offend his own 
Democratic party, the traditional upholders of the rights of the sev- 
eral states, he seriously suggested that the Federal government 
‘should work the trunk lines, and the respective state governments 
the branches. Even if anybody knew in every case what is a trunk 
_ line and what is a branch, the result would be to create an organism 
about as useful for practical purposes as would be a human body in 
which the spinal cord was severed from the brain. Mr. Bryan’s 
proposal was never discussed in detail: public sentiment throughout 
the Union was unexpectedly unanimous against it, and it is safe to 
say that the nationalization of the railroads of the United States is 
not in sight at present. 
But though nationalization is nowhere in America a_ practical 
issue, everywhere in America the relations between the railroads 
and the state have become much closer within the last few years. 
Canada a few years ago consolidated its railroad laws and established 
a Railway Commission, to which was given very wide powers of 
control both over railroad construction and operation and over rates 
and fares for goods and passengers. Argentina has also moved in 
the same direction. In the United States, not only has there been 
the passage by the Federal Congress at Washington of the law 
amending the original Act to Regulate Commerce and giving much 
increased powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission, besides 
various other Acts dealing with subsidiary points, such as hours of 
railroad employes, but scores, if not hundreds, of Acts have been 
passed by the various state legislatures. With these it is quite 
impossible to deal in detail; many of them impose new pecuniary 
burdens upon the railroad companies, as, for instance, the obliga- 
tion to carry passengers at the maximum rate of a penny per mile. 
All of them, speaking broadly, impose new obligations and new 
restrictions upon the railroad companies. Not a few have already 
been declared unconstitutional, and therefore invalid, by the law 
courts. And when the mills of American legal procedure shall at 
length have finished their exceedingly slow grinding, it is safe to 
prophesy that a good many more will have ceased to operate. But 
for all that, the net result of state and Federal legislation in the ses- 
‘sions of 1906 and 1907 will unquestionably be that even after the 
‘reaction and repeal, which, thanks to the Wall street panic of last 
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year, is now in progress, the railroads of the United States will in 
the future be subject to much more rigid and detailed control by 
public authority than there has been in the past. The reign of rail- 
road despotism, more or less benevolent, is definitely at an end; the 
reign of-law has begun. It is only to be regretted that the quantity 
of the law errs as much on the side of excess as its quality on the 
side of deficiency. 
THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


Apart from its interest as a quite startling example of how not to 
do it, the recent railroad legislation of the United States is only 
valuable as an indication of the tendency, universal in all countries, 
however governed, for the state to take a closer control over its 
railroads. Much more interesting as containing a definite political 
ideal, worked out in detail in a statesmanlike manner, is the recent 
railroad legislation of Mexico. One may be thought to be verging 
on paradox in suggesting that England, with seven centuries of par- 
limentary history, can learn something from the Republic of Mexico. 
But for all that I would say, with all seriousness, that I believe the 
relation between the state and the national railroads is one of the 
most difficult and important questions of modern politics, and that 
the one valuable and original contribution to the solution of that 
question which has been made in the present generation is due to the 
President of the Mexican Republic and his Finance Minister, Sefior 
Limantour. 

Broadly, the Mexican situation is this: The Mexican railroads 
were in the hands of foreign capitalists, English mainly so far as 
the older lines were concerned, American in respect to the newer 
railroads, more especially those which constituted continuations 
southwards of the great American railroad systems. The foreign 
companies, whether English or American, naturally regarded Mex- 
ico as a field for earning dividends for their shareholders. The 
American companies further, equally naturally, tended to regard 
Mexico as an annexe and dépendance of the United States. If they 
thought at all of the interest of Mexico in developing as an inde- 
pendent self-contained state, they were bound to regard it with hos- 
tility rather than with favor, and such a point of view could hardly 
commend itself to the statesmen at the head of the Mexican govern- 
ment. Yet Mexico is a poor and undeveloped country, quite unable 
to dispense with foreign capital; and, further, it was at least ques- 
tionable whether Mexican political virtue was sufficiently firm-rooted 
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to withstand the manifold temptations inherent in the direct manage- 
ment of railroads under a parliamentary régime. Under these cir- 


cumstances the Mexicans have adopted the following scheme: For 


a comparatively small expenditure in actual cash, coupled with a 
not very serious obligation to guarantee the interest on necessary 
bond issues, the Mexican government have acquired such a holding 
of deferred ordinary stock in the National Railroad Company of 


_ Mexico as gives them, not, indeed, any immediate dividend on their 


investment, but a present control in all essentials of the policy of 
the company, and also prospects of considerable profit when the 
country shall have further developed. The organization of the 


company as a private commercial undertaking subsists as before. A 


board of directors, elected in the ordinary manner by the votes of 
shareholders, remains as a barrier against political or local pressure 
in the direction of uncommercial concessions, whether of new lines 
or of extended facilities or reduced rates on the old lines; but—and 
here is the fundamental difference between the new system and the 
old—whereas under the old system the final appeal was to a body of 
shareholders with no interest beyond their own dividend, the major- 
ity shareholder is now the Government of Mexico, with every 
inducement to regard the interests, both present and prospective, of 
the country as a whole. 
IRREFRAGABLE THEORY OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Public ownership of railroads is in theory irrefragable. Rail- 
roads are a public service; it is right that they should be operated 
by public servants in the public interest. Unfortunately, especially 
in democratically organized communities, the facts have not infre- 


_ quently refused to fit the theories, and the public servants have 
allowed, or been constrained to allow, the railroads to be run, not 


AY 


in the permanent interest of the community as a whole, but in the 
temporary interest of that portion of the community which at the 
moment could exert the most strenuous pressure. The Mexican 
system, if it succeeds in establishing itself permanently—for as yet 
it is only on its trial—may perhaps have avoided both Scylla and 
Charybdis. Faced with a powerful but local and temporary demand, 
the government may be able to reply that this is a matter to be dealt 
with on commercial lines by the board of directors. If, on the other 
hand, permanent national interests are involved, the government can 
exercise its reserve power as a shareholder, can vote the directors 
out of office, and so prevent the continuance of a policy which would 
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in its judgment be prejudicial to those interests, however much it 
might be to the advantage of the railroad as a mere commercial 
concern, 

STATE CONTROL OR OWNERSHIP. 


The history whose outline I have now very briefly sketched shows, 
I think, that whereas there is everywhere a tendency towards fur- 
ther state control, the tendency towards absolute state-ownership 
and state-operation is far from being equally universal. I shall have 
a word to say presently as to the reasons why America shows no 
signs of intention to follow the example of continental Europe. 
Meanwhile it is well to notice that American experience proves also 
the extreme difficulty of finding satisfactory methods of control. 
Sir Henry Tyler said some five-and-thirty years ago in England, in 
words that have often been quoted since, “If the state can’t control 
the railroads, the railroads will control the state’; and President 
Roosevelt has again and again in the last few years insisted on the 
same point. “The American people,” he said in effect, “must work 
out a satisfactory method of controlling these great organizations. 
If left uncontrolled, there will be such abuses and such consequent 
popular indignation that state-ownership will become inevitable, and 
state-ownership is alien to American ideas, and might cause very 
serious political dangers.” 


Perhaps some of my hearers may remember Macaulay’s graphic 
description of the passion that was aroused by Charles James Fox’s 
proposed India Bill; it was described as a Bill for giving in per- 
petuity to the Whigs, whether in or out of office, the whole patron- 
age of the Indian government. The objection felt by American 
statesmen to handing over their railroads to the National government 
—for I think it may be taken for granted that if they were nation- 
alized it would have to be wholly under Federal management, and 
that the separate states could take no part in the matter—is in prin- 
ciple the same. There are something like a million and a half men 
employed on the railroads of the United States, say roughly 7 or 8 
per cent. of the voters. Americans feel that rival political parties 
might bid against each other for the support of so vast and homo- 
geneous a body of voters; that the amount of patronage placed at 
the disposal of the executive government for the time being would 
be enormous; and that the general interests of the nation might be 
sacrificed by politicians anxious to placate—to use their own term—- 
particular local and sectional interests. How far this fear, which is 
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undoubtedly very prevalent in the states, is justified by the history 
of state railroads in other countries is a question exceedingly difficult 
to answer. Dealing with state railroads in the lump, it is easy to 
point to some against which the charge would be conspicuously 
untrue. To take the most important state railroad organization in 
the world, the Prussian system, no one, I think, can fairly deny that 
it has been operated—in intention at least, if not always in result— 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. But then Prussia is 
Prussia, with a government in effect autocratic, with a civil service 
with strong esprit de corps and permeated with old traditions, lead- 
ing them to regard themselves as the servants of the king rather 
than as candidates for popular favor. An American statesman, 
Charles Francis Adams, wrote as follows more than 30 years ago: 
“In applying results drawn from the experience of one country to 
problems which present themselves in another, the difference of 
social and political habit and education should ever be borne in mind. 
Because in the countries of continental Europe the state can and 
does hold close relations, amounting even to ownership, with the 
railroads, it does not follow that the same course could be success- 
fully pursued in England or in America. The former nations are 
by political habit administrative, the latter are parliamentary. In 
other words, France and Germany are essentially executive in their 
governmental systems, while England and America are legislative. 
Now the exécutive may design, construct or operate a railroad; the 
legislative never can. A country therefore with a weak or unstable 
executive, or a crude and imperfect civil service, should accept with 
caution results achieved under a government of bureaus. Neverthe- 
less, though conclusions cannot be adopted in the gross, there may 
be in them much good food for reflection.” 
CONTROL BY DEMOCRACY, OR OWNERSHIP BY AUTOCRACY. 


I am inclined to think that the effect of the evidence is that the 
further a government departs from autocracy and develops in the 
direction of democracy, the less successful it is likely to be in the 
direct management of railroads. Belgium is far from being a pure 
democracy ; but compared with Prussia it is democratic, and com- 
pared with Prussia its railroad management is certainly inferior. 
Popular opinion in Belgium seems at present to be exceedingly hostile 
to the railroad administration; official documents assert that, while 
the service to the public is bad, the staff are scandalously underpaid, 
and yet that the railroads are actually not paying their way. There 
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was, it is true, till recently an accumulated surplus of profits carried 
in the railroad accounts, but the official figures have been recently 
revised, and the surplus is shown to be non-existent. 

The Swiss experiment is too new to justify any very positive con- 
clusions being drawn from it; but this much is clear: the state has 
had to pay for the acquisition of the private lines sums very much 
larger than were put forward in the original estimate; the surplus 
profits that were counted on have not been obtained in practice; the 
economies that were expected to result from unification have not 
been realized; the expenditure for salaries and wages has increased 
very largely; and so far from there being a profit to the Federal 
government, the official statement of the railroad administration is 
that, unless the utmost care is exercised in the future, the railroad 
receipts will not cover the railroad expenditure. 

The Italian experiment is still newer. It would not be fair to say 
that it proves anything against state management; but I do not think 
that the most fervid Etatist would claim that, either on the ground 
of efficiency or on the ground of economy, it has so far furnished any 
argument in favor of that policy. 

If we wish to study the state management of railroads by pure 
democracies of Anglo-Saxon type, we must go to our own Colonies. 
My own impressions, formed after considerable study of the subject 
and having had the advantage of talking with not a few of the men 
who have made the history, I hesitate to give. It is easy to find 
partisan statements on both sides; for example, in a recent article in 
the Nineteenth. Century, entitled “The Pure Politics Campaign in 
Canada,” I find the following quotation from the Montreal Gazette 
—a paper of high standing—dated May 27, 1907: “Every job 
alleged against the Russian autocracy has been paralleled in kind in 
Canada. First, there is the awful example of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, probably as to construction the most costly single-track system 
in North America, serving a good traffic-bearing country, with little 
or no competition during much of the year, and in connection with 
much of its length no competition at all, but so mishandled that one 
of its managers, giving up his job in disgust, said it was run like a 
comic opera. Some years it does not earn enough to pay the cost of 
operation and maintenance (I may interpolate that its gross earnings 
per mile are equal to those of an average United States railroad), 
and every year it needs a grant of one, two, three or four million 
dollars out of the Treasury to keep it in condition to do at a loss 
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the business that comes to it. When land is to be bought for the 
road, somebody who knows what is intended obtains possession of it, 
and turns it over to the government at 40, 50 and 100 per cent 
advance. This is established by the records of Parliament and of the 
courts of the land.” 


s 


AFRICAN CAPE GOVERNMENT RAILROADS. 


Probably no one outside the somewhat heated air of Canadian 
politics is likely to believe this damning accusation quite implicitly ; 
but even if there were not a word of truth in it—and that the man- 
agement of the Intercolonial Railway is, for whatever cause, bad, 
appears, I think, clearly from the public figures—it is bad enough 
that such charges should be publicly made and apparently believed. 
Let me quote now from a document of a very different type referring 
to a colony very far distant from Canada: “A memorandum rela- 
tive to Railroad Organization, prepared at the request of the Rail- 
road Commissioners of the Cape Government Railways, by Sir 
Thomas R. Price, formerly general manager of those railroads, and 
now general manager of the Central South Africa (i. e., Transvaal 
and Orange River) Railways, dated Johannesburg, February 22, 
1907. 

“The drawbacks in the management of the railroads in the Cape that call 
for removal arise from the extent to which, and the manner in which, the 
authority of Parliament is exercised. They are twofold in their character, 
viz. : 

“(1) The practice of public authorities, influential persons, and others 
bent on securing concessions or other advantages which the general manager 
has either refused in the conscientious exercise of his functions, or is not 
likely to grant, making representation to the Commissioner (as the minis- 
terial head of the Government), supplemented by such pressure, political 
influence, or other means as are considered perfectly legitimate in their way, 
and are best calculated to attain the end applicants have in view. 

“(Many members of Parliament act similarly in the interests of the dis- 
tricts, constituents, or railroad employes in whom they happen to be interest- 
ed. It is by no means unknown for the requests in both classes of cases to 
coincide somewhat with a critical division in Parliament—present or in pros- 
pect—or otherwise something has occurred which is regarded as irritating to 
the public or embarrassing to the Government, and the desire to minimize the 
effect by some conciliatory act is not unnatural.) 

“(2) The extent to which the fictitious, and often transitory, importance 
which a community or district manages to acquire obscures (under the 
guise of the Colony’s welfare) the consideration of the railroad and gen- 
eral interest in the Colony as a whole.” 

(During the earlier period of my railroad service in the Cape Colony few 
‘things impressed me more, coming as I had from a railroad conducted on 
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strictly business lines, than the extent to which the conduct of railroad 

affairs was influenced by certain conditions. Nor was this impression les- 

sened afterwards when, in the course of a conversation on the matter, Sir 

Charles Elliott mentioned to me that he had more than once told a late 

railway commissioner, “The Government is powerful, but [mentioning the 
town and authority] is more powerful still.’’) 

“T do- not regard it as open to doubt that the Colony as a whole has 
suffered severely in consequence, the inland portions of the Colony par- 
ticularly so; and that the need for a remedy is pressing if the railroads 
are to be conducted as a business concern for the benefit of the Colony. 

“The necessity for the railroads and their administration being removed 
from such an atmosphere, and treated as a most valuable means of bene- 
fiting the Colony as a whole, while not neglecting the interests of a district 
(but not subordinating the welfare of the whole Colony thereto), is press- 
ing. That there should be an authority to refer to in case of real necessity, 
where the decision or action of the general manager is not regarded as 
being in the public interests, is also clear. But it is equally manifest that 
the Commissioner or the Government of the day, with political or party 
consideration always in view, is not the proper court of reference. ; 

“There can be little doubt that in the Cape Colony political considerations 
have influenced the adoption of new lines and their construction—many, if 
not most of them of an unprofitable character—without sufficient inquiry 
or information, often with scanty particulars, and possibly contrary to the 
advice of the officer afterwards entrusted with the construction and working 
of the line. 

“A material change is imperatively necessary in this respect, if only to 
insure the solvency of the Colony.” 


VICTORIAN (AUSTRALIA) RAILROADS. 


It is sometimes conceded that improper exercise of political influ- 
ence may be a real danger where railroads are managed under a 
parliamentary régime by a Minister directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment; but that difficulty, it is said, can be got over by the appoint- 
ment of an independent Commission entirely outside the political 
arena. History does not altogether justify the contention. The last 
report of the Victorian State Railways gives a list of seven branches, 
with an aggregate length of 46 miles, constructed under the Com= 
missioner régime at a cost of £387,000, which are now closed for 
traffic and abandoned because the gross receipts failed even to cover 
the out-of-pocket working expenses. It is not alleged, nor is it a 
fact, that those lines were constructed in consequence of any error 
of judgment on the part of the Commissioners. But in truth it is 
inherently impossible to use a Commission to protect a community 
against itself. In theory a Commission might be a despot perfectly 
benevolent and perfectly intelligent; in that case, however, it can 
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hardly be said that the nation manages its own railroads. But of 
- course any such idea is practically impossible, because despots, how- 
. ever benevolent and intelligent, cannot be made to fit into the frame- 
work of an Anglo-Saxon constitution. In practical life the Railway 
Commission must be responsible to someone, and that someone can 
only be a member of the political government of the day. 


COMPETITION HAS CEASED TO REGULATE. 


I have indicated what in America, where the subject is much more 
carefully considered than here, is regarded as a great obstacle to a 
state-railroad system; but I have pointed out also that it is quite 
possible that statesmen fully alive to the dangers may yet find them- 
selves constrained to risk them unless some satisfactory method of 
controlling private railroad enterprise can be found. I do not think 
it can be considered that this has been done in England at the present 
time. In the main we have relied on the force of competition to 
secure for us reasonable service at not unreasonable rates; and as I 
still cherish a long-formed belief that English railroads are on the 
whole among the best, if not actually the best, in the world, I am 
far from saying that competition has not done its work well. But 

“competition is an instrument that is at this moment breaking in our 
hands. Within quite a few years the South Eastern Railway was 
united with the Chatham; the Great Southern has obtained a monop- 
oly over a large part of Ireland; in Scotland the Caledonian and the 
North British, the Highland and the Great North have in very great 
measure ceased to compete. If the present proposals for the working 
‘union of the Great Eastern, the Great Northern and the Great 
Central go through, competition in the East of England will be 
absolutely non-existent from the Channel to the Tweed. And one 
can hardly suppose that matters will stop there. In fact, since this 
address was in type a comprehensive scheme of arrangement for a 
long term of years between the London & North Western and the 
Midland has been announced. We must, I think, assume that com- 
petition, which has done good work for the public in its day, is prac- 
tically ceasing to have any real operation in regulating English 


railroads. 
HOW SHALL GOVERNMENT REGULATE? 


_ For regulation, therefore, we must fall back on government; but 
- how shall a government exercise its functions? Regulation may be 
legislative, judicial, executive, or, as usually happens in practice, a 
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combination of all three. But we may notice that, as Mr. Adams 
points out, in Anglo-Saxon countries it is the Legislature and the 
Judicature that are predominant; whereas in a country like France, 
which though a democracy is bureaucratically organized, it is execu- 
tive regulation that is most important. Now, the capacity of the 
Legislature to regulate is strictly limited; it can lay down general 
rules; it can, so to speak, provide a framework, but it cannot decide 
ad hoc how to fit into that framework the innumerable questions 
that come up for practical decision day by day. 


The capacity of the law courts to regulate is even more strictly 
limited. For not only is it confined within the precise limits of the 
jurisdiction expressly conferred upon it by the Legislature, but fur- 
ther, by the necessity of the case, a court of law can only decide the 
particular case brought before it; a hundred other cases, equally 
important in principle, and perhaps more important in practice, may 
never be brought before it at all. Even if the court had decided all 
the principles, it has no machinery to secure their application to any 
other case than the one particular case on which judgment was given. 
There was a case decided 30 years ago by our Railroad Commission, 
the principle of which, had it been generally applied throughout the 
country, would have revolutionized the whole carrying business of 
Great Britain. It has not been so applied, to the great advantage, in 
my judgment, of English trade. Further, the great bulk of the cases 
which make up the practical work of a railroad: ‘What is a reason- 
able rate, having regard to all the circumstances, present and pros- 
pective, of the case? Would it be reasonable to run a new train or to 
take off an old one? Would it be reasonable to open a new station, 
to extend the area of free cartage, and the like ?”—all these are ques- 
tions of discretion, of commercial instinct. They can only be an- 
swered with a “Probably on the whole,” not with a categorical “Yes” 
or “No,” and they are absolutely unsuitable for determination by the 
positive methods of the law court with its precisely defined issues, its 
sworn evidence, and its rigorous exclusion of what, while the lawyer 
describes it as irrelevant, is often precisely the class of consideration 
which would determine one way or other the decision of the practical 
man of business. 


It seems to me, therefore, that both in England and in America 
we must expect to see in the near future a considerable development 
of executive government control over railroads. 
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This is not the place to discuss in detail the form that control 
should take, but one or two general observations seem worth making. 
The leading example of executive control is France; in that country 

the system is worked out with all the French neatness and all the 
French logic. But it is impossible to imagine the French principle 
being transplanted here. For one thing, the whole French railroad | 
finance rests upon the guarantee of the government. The French 
government pays, or at least is liable to pay, the piper, and has, 
therefore, the right to call the tune. The English government has 
not paid and does not propose to pay, and its claim to call the tune 
is therefore much less. Morally the French government has a right 
—so far at least as the railroad shareholders are concerned—to call 
on a French company to carry workmen at a loss; morally, in my 
judgment at least, the English government has no such right. But 
there is a further objection to the French system; the officers of the 
French companies have on their own responsibility to form their 
own decisions, and then the officers of the French government have, 
also on their own responsibility, to decide whether the decision of 
the company’s officer shall be allowed to take effect or not. The com- 
pany’s officer has the most knowledge and the most interest in de- 
ciding rightly, but the government official has the supreme power. 
The system has worked—largely, I think, because the principal of- 
ficers of the companies have been trained as government servants in 
one or other of the great Engineering Corps, des Mines or des Ponts 
et Chaussées. But it is vicious in principle, and in any case would 
not bear transplanting. 

What we need is a system under which the responsibility rests, as 
at present, with a single man (let us call him the general manager), 
and he does what he on the whole decides to be best, subject how- 
ever to this: that if he does what no reasonable man could do, or 
refuses to do what any reasonable man would do, there shall be a 
power behind to restrain, or, as the case may be, to compel him. And 
that power may, I think, safely be simply the Minister—let us call 
him the President of the Board of Trade. For, be it observed, the 
question for him is not the exceedingly difficult and complicated 
question, “What is best to be done >” but the quite simple question, 
“Ts the decision come to which I am asked to reverse so obviously 
wrong that no reasonable man could honestly make it?” 


And even this comparatively simple question the President would 
not be expected to decide unaided. He will need competent advisory 
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bodies. Railroad history shows two such bodies that have been emi- 
nently successful—the Prussian State Railway Councils and the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission. Wholly unlike in most re- 
spects, they are yet alike in this: their proceedings are public, their 
conclusions are published, and those conclusions have no mandatory 
force whatever. And it is to these causes that, in my judgment, their 
success, which is undeniable, is mainly due. Let me describe both 
bodies a little more at length. 

There are in Prussia a number (about ten I think) of District Rail- 
way Councils, and there is also one National. Council; they consist 
of a certain number of representative traders, manufacturers, agri- 
culturists, and the like, together with a certain number of govern- 
ment nominees ; and the railroad officials concerned take part in their 
proceedings, but without votes. The Councils meet three or four 
times a year, their agenda paper is prepared and circulated in ad- 
vance, and all proposed changes of general interest, whether in rates 
or in service, are brought before them, from the railroad side or the 
public side, as the case may be. The decision of the Council is then 
available for information of the Minister and his subordinates, but 
as has been said, it binds nobody. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commission is a body of three per- 
sons, usually one lawyer, one engineer and one man of business, ap- 
pointed for a term of years by the Governor of the state. Originally 
the powers of this Commission were confined to the expression of 
opinion. If a trade, or a locality, or indeed a single individual, 
thought he was being treated badly by a Massachusetts railroad, he 
could complain to the Commission ; his complaint was heard in pub- 
lic; the answer of the railroad company was made there and then; 
and thereupon the Commissioners expressed their reasoned opinion. 
The system has existed now for more than 30 years, and it is safe 
to say that, with negligible exceptions, if the Commission expresses 
the opinion that the railroad is in the right, the applicant accepts it; 
if the Commission says that the applicant has a real grievance, the 
railroad promptly redresses it on the lines which the Commission’s 
opinion has indicated. The success of the Commission in gaining 
the confidence of both sides has been so great that of late years its 
powers have been extended, and it has been given, for example, au- _ 
thority to control the issue of new capital and the construction of 
new lines. But on the question with which we are specially con- 
cerned here, the conduct of existing railroad companies as public 
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‘servants, it can still do nothing but express an opinion; and it may 
be added that the Commission itself has more than once objected 
to any extension of that power. 

+ Mr. Adams, from whom I have already quoted, was the first Chair- 
‘man of the Commission. He has described their position as resting 
“on the one great social feature which distinguishes modern civiliza- 
tion from any other of which we have a record, the eventual su- 
premacy of an enlightened public opinion.” That public opinion is 
supreme in this country, few would be found to deny; that public 
opinion in railroad matters is enlightened, few would care to assert. 
But given the enlightened public opinion, one can hardly doubt that 
it will secure not merely eventual but immediate supremacy. In 
truth, as Bagehot once pointed out, a great company is of necessity 
‘timorous in confronting public opinion. It is so large that it must 
have many enemies, and its business is so extended that it offers 
innumerable marks to shoot at. It is much more likely to make, for 
the sake of peace, concessions that ought not to be made than it is 
to resist a demand that reasonable men with no personal interest in 
the matter publicly declare to be such as ought rightly to be conceded. 





To sum up in a sentence the lesson which I think the history we 
have been considering conveys, it is this: Closer connection than 
has hitherto existed between the state and its railroads has got to 
come, both in this country and in the United States. Hitherto in 
Anglo-Saxon democracies neither state ownership nor state control 
has been over-successful. The best success has been obtained by 
relying for control, not on the constable, but on the eventual suprem- 

acy of an enlightened public opinion. Nearly 20 years ago, in the 
pages of the Economic Journal, I appealed to English economists 
to give us a serious study of what the Americans call the transporta- 
tion problem in its broad economic and political aspects. Since then 
half-a-dozen partisan works have appeared on the subject, not one 
of them in my judgment worth the paper on which it is printed; 
but not a single serious work by a trained economist. And yet 
such a work is today needed more than ever. Let me once more 
appeal to some of our younger men to come forward, stop the gap, 
and enlighten public opinion. 


RAILWAY N ATIONALIZATION 


By Sir Georce S. Gree. 


A paper read at a meeting of the Royal Economic Society, on 10th 
November, 1908. 


Railway nationalization has for many years occupied the minds 
of economic and political students and the practical activities of 
statesmen in many countries and in English colonies. It has been 
regarded here as a remote possibility which might some day or other 
come to the front for practical discussion. But quite recently it 
would have been thought to be as incredible that any responsible 
politicians should be considering proposals for purchasing our rail- 
ways for the State as that any substantial number of persons could 
be found who would advocate an abandonment of the fundamental 
principle that there should be no taxation of imports into England 
except for revenue purposes. In these days, however, public opinion 
-moves suddenly and rapidly. The despised fallacy of yesterday 
rises as the creed of to-day. There are already many indications 
that, before long, there will be a numerous and influential, though 
perhaps a somewhat heterogeneous party, who will urge that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to nationalize our railways. 


The test, and the only test, to be applied to proposals for railway 
nationalization is whether railways owned by the State and worked 
directly by Government officials would be better and more efficient 
than railways owned and worked by private corporations, and 
whether, after taking account of all the effects of the change, upon 
each class, each district, each interest, the net result would i increase 
the wealth and well-being of the community, and be a permanent 
benefit to the public. 


We may, I think, start from the assumption that railway propri- 
etors as such have no interest in opposing nationalization. The value 
of their property, whether measured in terms of capital value or 
in terms of future income, estimated on a fair basis, would, it is 
assumed, be fully provided for in the gigantic financial operation 
which railway purchase would involve. There is no legal flaw in 
the title of railway proprietors. They enjoy the fundamental rights 
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attached by our law to absolute property, subject only to the per- 
formance of obligations definitely prescribed by Acts of Parliament. 
I think, therefore, that we may discuss this subject of railway 
nationalization without apprehension that the change, if it were 
adopted by the deliberate judgment of the community, would be 
accompanied by anything in the nature of confiscation of existing 
rights. 3 


This might not be the intention or the wish of all who think that 
‘our railways should be nationalized. Probably some extreme Social- 
ists would like to transfer railways to the State without giving 
what, in our judgment, would be adequate compensation to existing 
owners. Their aim is the substitution of a new social polity for 
that which exists, in which antiquated ideas of private property 
would have no place. But that is only a phase of their creed which 
condemns it to sterility. It is not the small band of Socialist zealots, 
but the majority of the nation that we have to consider in estimating 
the risk of anything being done in the nature of confiscation. 


Those who join the party for nationalizing will, no doubt, find 
themselves in strange company. There can be little doubt that the 
movement up to the present has been mainly Socialistic. A trader, 
who advocates nationalization because he hopes that he might be 
able to transfer to somebody else, perhaps he does not very much 
care whom, some part of the burden of the charges which he has 
to pay for railway carriage, will find that his next neighbor at a 
meeting of the party is a man who has joined for quite other reasons, 
with the object, indeed, of ultimately seizing for the State some 
part of his neighbor, the trader’s, property, which the latter was 
reckoning to increase at the expense of, amongst others, his neighbor 
the Socialist, through the plan of railway nationalization. But the 
homogeneity of the party need not concern us, nor the question 
whether each and every member of it would be actuated by a single- 
minded desire for the public good. The forces making for honesty 
and equity in the treatment of existing interests would, I think, so 
overwhelmingly outweigh the influences tending in a contrary direc- 
tion that we need not complicate the question by importing into it 
a discussion as to whether adequate compensation should or would 
be paid to existing owners in the event of the State deciding to 
acquire their property. Fair and adequate compensation for existing 
interests may be taken for granted. 
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But although compensation can be paid for property, it cannot 
be paid to the general community who would suffer in the event 
of the administration and operation of railways under State man- 
agement being less efficient than under private management. If a 
mistake be made, all would suffer, and their sufferings would not, 
and could not, be mitigated by compensation in any form. 

It may be useful at the outset to consider what has led to the 
question of railway nationalization in this country being discussed. 

The origin and the causes of those movements in public opinion 
which bring about great constitutional and social changes are fre- 
quently most difficult to trace, especially by contemporary observers. 
For a full understanding of such movements, it is necessary to 
wait for the historian’s point of view, and to survey a wider field 
than is possible whilst the events are occurring, when much of the 
material for final judgment as to the causes in operation is con- 
cealed in an undisclosed future. 

That there is a movement in progress tending to the nationaliza- 
tion of railways in England is apparent to every thoughtful observer 
of the times. But whence does this movement come, and what are 
its principal causes? We are able to identify some of them, less 
able to weigh the relative importance of each, still less able to 
foretell the ultimate share which each will have on the future 
course of development, which will depend on the direction taken 
by other movements in public opinion which, at the moment, may 
seem to be entirely independent of all connection with the’ particular 
movement we are considering. 


I will refer to a few of the causes which seem to me to be most 
prominently at work, but I will not attempt to state them in the 
order of their importance. I will merely enumerate those which 
are plainly discernible as existing in some shape or other. 


The first I will name, though it may not be the most influential, 
is the existence of a certain amount of dissatisfaction with the 
present state of railway administration. I suppose that if railway 
services were as good as possible, charges as cheap as possible, 
profits as high as possible, and the management as perfect as it 
is possible for railway management to be, and these conditions 
were generally admitted to exist, the natural instinct to leave well 
alone would prevent any proposal for nationalization from obtain- 
ing a hearing. 
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It must be conceded that there is a certain feeling of dissatis- 
faction, superficial and indefinite though it be, to which advocates 
of nationalization, whose schemes originate in considerations which 
have no relation either to the excellence or to the imperfections 
of railway arrangements, are able to appeal in the pursuit of their 
aims. It is not that many people really think that our railways 
do not, as a whole, serve the public well, whatever individuals may 
say in moments of haste. But complaints are sufficiently numerous 
to have a real importance as an influence on public opinion. And, 
unfortunately, their influence is to a large extent independent of 
their justice. The existence of criticism, which, after all, is only 
another name for difference of opinion, is inevitable, and probably 
would be inevitable under the most perfect system of railway man- 
agement which the world has seen or ever can see. State railways 
would not be immaculate. The nature of railway business lays 
it open, to an exceptional extent, to the unpopularity which un-~ 
avoidably gathers round every institution on which there is uni- 
versal dependence. Providence itself does not wholly escape 
unpopularity. No other industry is comparable with the railway 
industry in the close dependence upon it of the vast majority of 
the people. The necessity for transport services penetrates more 
frequently and more deeply into the lives and habits of the people 
than any of the other prime necessities of civilization. The need 
for transport is a tyranny. All tyrants are unpopular. And the 
tyranny of a need is apt to beget, by an illogical transposition of 
ideas, a dislike of those who are responsible for supplying the 
need. People are conscious of grievances, or, let us say, unsupplied 
wants. They cannot measure the range of possibility which limits 
the supply of those wants or remedies for those grievances. They 
constantly wish for the impossible, but have not sufficient knowledge 
to distinguish betweerr the possible and the impossible. Defects 
which cannot be remedied are generally condemned with more 
emphasis than those which are due to mismanagement. It is irrele- 
vant to consider whether the dissatisfaction to which I have referred 
is justified or not. Whether well or ill founded, it must be set 
down as one of the causes of the movement for nationalization. 
The second cause I would mention is a belief, growing from a 
suspicion into a conviction under the stimulus of repeated failures 
in control experiments, that it is impossible for any Government, 
by any legislative or executive action in any form, to exercise useful 
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and effective control over railways. People turn in despair from 
ideas of regulation and control to ideas of ownership. 

The third cause is the prevalence of that feeling which, for want 
of a better name, I will call district jealousy. The competition of 
privately-owned railways undoubtedly does create inequalities. It 
would be mere affectation to pretend that the railway accommoda- 
tion and facilities afforded to all places and all districts are equal 
in merit and value. The less favored districts see other districts 
enjoying superior facilities. They do not allow for differences in 
conditions which, in some cases, explain and justify the differences 
of service. I say in some cases, because it would be impossible to 
deny that in other cases the comparative inferiority of railway 
facilities cannot be explained away by inevitable determining con- 
ditions. Hence district jealousy arises and a desire for uniformity, 
such uniformity as it is hoped a State system of railways would 
give. | 

The fourth cause I would name is the example of other countries. 
This is affecting men’s judgments with great force. We are slow to 
be moved by foreign example. But there is an increasing tendency 
to submit to international influences, and foreign example in this 
matter does, on the whole, point to national railways becoming the 
generally accepted system. 

The fifth cause is the one which, I think, has more to do with 
the initiation of the discussion of nationalization schemes than any 
other cause. This is the general tendency of the time to Socialistic 
experiments. If there were no Socialists, and no Socialism in the 
thought of the age, there would, we may safely conclude, be no talk 
of nationalization of railways. It is the Socialistic propaganda, and 
the influence which that propaganda has had on many minds, which 
more than anything else has brought the question of the nationaliza- 
tion of railways within the range of practical discussion. 

The sixth cause is the anxious search for more revenue for the 
State. National expenditure has grown to such enormous and 
alarming dimensions that the provision of revenue to meet it has 
become a serious and urgent difficulty. A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the lookout for cash has not been able to resist the 
attraction of railways as a source of revenue for the State. He 
has noted the various influences at work which are tending to 
bring the question of railway nationalization to the front, has looked 
with envy at the large revenue which Prussian railways yield to 
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the State, and has at least gone the length of asking himself the 
question, within the hearing of reporters, whether he ought not to 
encourage and to take advantage of a state of opinion which might 
conceivably be worked upon so as to create a majority prepared 
to approve the principle of State ownership of what might be a 
highly lucrative State monopoly. 
The mileage of railways open for traffic in the United Kingdom 
at the end of each of the last four decades up to 1907 is shown in 
_the following table: 
Mileage open Increase in Average increase 


Year. for traffic. ten years. per annum. 
PRAT) eiclste's e8 ie 17,077 maar fe — 
OO Apecdet iar sha tas 19,578 2,501 250.1 
SOG uaete see ss 21,433 1,855 185.5 
UQOWE eo eee ss 23,108 1,675 167.5 


The growth has been slow and decreases with each decade. It 
is probably true that the period of construction has nearly come 
to an end. Future additions to the mileage are not likely to be 
either large or of substantial importance. This rather indicates 
the present as a suitable time for considering a change of system. 
The considerations which are applicable to what I may call the 
age of construction are very different from those which become 
most important in the age of operation. 

It would probably be accepted as indisputable that in a country 
like England, where capital is plentiful and enterprise active, the 
system of leaving the construction of railways to private enterprise 
is the best system. 

Whatever may be thought as to the respective merits of private 
and public ownership, it cannot be denied that private enterprise 
does take more risk than any Government is likely to do, except 
under pressure of military necessities. The hope of gain is the 
strongest motive for enterprise, and this desire operates more 
strongly on the private citizen than it does on the State. 


The growth of railway mileage during the age of construction 
in any country is promoted by the constant influence and moving 
force of those incentives which act on capitalists. The spur of 
competition is always in active operation. Then there are the very 
_ powerful professional influences which are constantly at work to 
induce capitalists to spend their money on works and enterprises 
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which afford professional work, even if they do not subsequently | 
provide dividends. 

Theoretically, no doubt, railways promoted by private enterprise 
tend to the favoring of particular localities at the expense of other 
localities. Perhaps it is right that the stronger should grow at the 
expense of the weaker, but, at all events, it is inevitable. You 
cannot expect private competitors to think of anything but their 
own interests. And if this be so, you cannot expect from a system 
in which private interests predominate the same consideration of 
general design, from the point of view of the interests of the whole 
country, as from a system which places public in front of private 
interests. 

It is difficult to deny that the miscellaneous and unequal activities 
of private enterprise fail in the absence of some central guidance 
to produce the best results so far as harmony and completeness 
of design are concerned. In England railway construction has 
not been, as in America, almost entirely free from any public con- 
trol. We have had the control, I think the most salutary and useful 
control of Parliament, so far as it has gone, both over location and 
capitalization. But it has not gone far. Although there has been 
a certain amount of control, there has been practically no guidance. 
The control, under the system of private bill legislation, has been 
very ineffectual except as regards capitalization. It has been mainly 
negative; never constructive. All that Parliament could practically 
do was to prohibit the making of particular railways which aroused 
opposition from some landowning or railway interests powerful 
enough to oppose and wealthy enough to pay the heavy costs of 
opposition. Private interests have been protected, but the general 
interest has, in the main, been ignored. 

But whilst conceding that it would have been a great advantage 
if the vagaries of private enterprise had been more restrained by — 
some prudent, general guidance, I think that the chief public re- 
quirement during the age of construction is that as much mileage 
as possible should be constructed ; and I submit, as a true conclusion 
on the point I am discussing, that, as regards the age of construc- 
tion, at all events, England has derived incalculable benefit from 
the fact that the railway system has been made by private enter- 
prise. But the problem of working the railway system after it 
has been constructed is, I admit, essentially different from the 
problem of securing its construction. 
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My subject is not one which admits of discussion except on 
very general lines. Our views on it must necessarily be formed 
under the influence of the opinions we hold as to the legitimate 
functions of the State. It has been truly said that no country has 
ever adopted State ownership of railways from theoretical con- 
siderations. In each and every instance there were some practical 
reasons, based on military necessitfes or concrete and pressing 
economic conditions to meet which State ownership was accepted, 
not as a system desirable in itself, but as an expedient which, in 
the circumstances, was considered to be the best practical solution 
of difficulties which stood in the way of the satisfactory develop- 
ment of railways. But whilst agreeing with this as a true historical 
statement, I doubt whether theory can be entirely excluded from a 
statement of the genesis of national railway systems. In a country 
where Individualist opinions prevail, as I think at the present time 
they do in England, no temptations, no pressure of circumstances 
short of extreme national emergency, would induce people to face 
the evils which the Individualist knows must result from the in- 
trusion of State action into matters of trade. This is theory, 
although those who are influenced by it may think that it is founded 
on practical experience. On the other, hand, those persons who 
wish to secure trading profits for the State even at the cost of 
taking commercial risks, or who, when difficulties and obstacles 
arise in commercial development, resort to the powers of the State 
to overcome them, either by the imposition of taxes on the general 
community in the interests of a class, or by handing over to State 
- officials the direction of an industry, instead of relying on the skill, 
self-reliance, enterprise, energy, and character of the people, are 
Socialists at heart, whether they know it or not, and are actuated 
by the radical theory of a creed which, perhaps, most of them 
would disavow. y 


But, after all, the question is not whether State purchase would 
be-a step in the Socialist direction, but whether it would be a step 
in the right direction. Why should we change? Are we suffering 
from intolerable evils from which there is no other way of escape, 
or is there some great national benefit to be derived from the 
change? 

The general case for nationalization, as put forward by its advo- 
cates, rests on very few arguments, and it is not, I think, unfair 
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to describe these as being mainly assumptions, the accuracy of which 
it is impossible to verify. I may summarize a few of these :— 

(1) Government management would be more efficient and less 
costly than private management. 


(2) Government management would primarily regard the inter- 
ests of the community and of the country as a whole, and the sub- 
stitution of that condition for the existing system under which the 
interests of private trading concerns take first place in the thoughts 
and efforts of those responsible for management would have the 
effect of securing a more equal and more satisfactory development 
of the resources of the country, and, as one writer expresses it 
with more than the usual proportion of assumption in his state- 
ment, trade would be stimulated under equitable, reasonable, and 
uniform systems of rates. 


(3) The change would result in the removal of most of the seri- 
ous complaints made against the existing administration of railways. 


(4) Those who refuse to look upon the matter as mainly a com- 
mercial problem think and hope that new means would be found 
for the satisfaction of the social needs of the nation if the railways 
were at the disposal of the Government. 


(5) Experience of the economy resulting from large combina- 
tions in other industries is invoked in support of the proposal to 
get rid of the separate administrations of private railways. It is 
said that the advantage of production on the largest scale by a 
single corporation in place of production by a number of smaller 
units is being verified by the experience of nearly every important 
trade and industry. The principle has been recognized in the history 
of railway development in this country by the amalgamation of 
large numbers of small railways into the great railway systems 
which we now see, and it is argued that a further step should now 
be taken in the same direction. But a step involving the creation 
of so great a monopoly as further large amalgamations would 
involve can only, it is thought, be taken by the State. In this coun- 
try the largest railway system under one management is no greater 
than about 2,000 miles in length, whereas in the United States of 
America railway systems covering about 15,000 miles are now 
under the control of a single President and a Board of Directors. 
It is said, therefore, that modern methods of administration have 
made it feasible to direct the 23,000 miles of railway in the United 
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Kingdom efficiently and successfully by means of one compre- 


hensive organization, and probably if there is to be one organiza- 
tion there would be no difference of opinion that the single organiza- 


_tion to own, control, and manage the railways must be the State. 


1 


Most of the principal objections are, I think, covered by the fol- 
lowing list :— 


(1) State management would be less efficient than management 
under private enterprise. 


(2) The extension of Government patronage, by placing at the 
disposal of Government such a vast number of appointments to 
lucrative offices. 


(3) The risk of political corruption, not only in connection with 
the exercise of patronage, but also in ordinary administration in 
the settlement of questions relating to charges, wages, and services. 


(4) The danger that interested parties would, by political press- 
ure, compel the State to expend public money on unremunerative 
lines and unremunerative services. 

(5) The contraction of the available field for private enterprise, 
and hence the weakening of the foundation of all individual and 
national progress. 

(6) The introduction of serious dangers in connection with labor 
disputes between the Government and the large body of railway 
servants. 


The subject has not been sufficiently long under public discussion 


‘to make it easy to state fully the hopes of its supporters and the 


fears of its opponents. Probably both are exaggerated. If one 
examines the complaints made against the existing railway system, it 


is obvious that many of these must exist under any system, whilst 


some are the necessary accompaniments of every system into which 
competition enters. But if competition is discarded in favor of 
monopoly it does not need argument to show that this merely 
means a change from the evils of competition to the evils of monop- 
oly. No one would deny that each system contains inherent and 
characteristic evils. The evil of competition is waste; the evils of 
monopoly are stagnation and the restriction of freedom. 

Hitherto, for the regulation of railways, reliance has been placed 
on two factors—competition and control. Parliamentary action and 
public opinion have veered about from one'to the other, and the 
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absence of clear principle in the policy of the Legislature has intro- 
duced evils which a more logical and consistent adherence either 
to the policy of free competition on the one hand, or to the policy 
of strict control on the other, would have avoided. That some 
regulation is necessary all would admit. Railways sell transporta- 
tion as a commodity, but the nature of the business makes it impos- 
sible to secure the conditions of absolutely free competition as in 
the case of other industries. Hence the necessity for control, but 
every plan of control that has been tried has proved practically 
inoperative and ineffective mainly because it has endeavored to 
leave competition in operation, and it is the evils which necessarily 
arise from competition which lead to most of the complaints against 
railways. The inevitable weakness of the dual system of competi- 
tion and control is that control checks competition just where it 
would be useful in the public interest, and competition nullifies 
control just where it could be advantageously applied. 


Under no system could we expect railways to be free from com- 
plaints. They arise equally from the nature of the business and 
the nature of the customers. But with a view to seeing whether 
State ownership would remedy the complaints that exist, let us try 
to understand as clearly as possible what the complaints are. The 
Chancellor af the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd-George), speaking to a 
deputation of traders in 1906, when he was President of the Board 
of Trade, said that he was impressed with the “great and growing 
discontent with the whole system.” 

Now what are the causes of the present discontent? Is it great? 
Is it growing? These are questions very difficult to answer. But 
there are some useful data available for the answer. The way 
has been made plain and easy for complainants against railways. 
Every encouragement and every facility has been afforded to them. 
A special Court has been created—the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission—the constitution of which was carefully framed so as to 
encourage anyone with a grievance against railways to hope that 
he would get a sympathetic hearing of his case. The applications 
to that Court were so few that those people who cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that the number of real, as distinct from imaginary, 
grievances against railways are remarkably few, said that the pub- 
lic were deterred from bringing complaints forward by the expense 
of litigation before the Railway Commissioners. So, to render the 
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path of the complainant still easier, a procedure was introduced 
which is unique for simplicity and cheapness. All, without distinc- 
tion, who had any complaint or grievance of any sort or kind against 
any railway or canal company, were invited to come and lay the 
same before a Department of Government, the Board of Trade, 
who practically promised to use their influence to secure an amicable 
adjustment of any differences. This procedure is so simple, so 
sweeping, so all-embracing,. so encouraging to complainants, and 
has, on the whole, been exercised by the Board of Trade with so 
much tact and success, that its records should supply the informa- 
tion we are seeking. 


In view of these efforts to get every aggrieved or discontented 
person to come forward and disclose his complaint, is it possible 
ito imagine that there are now any concealed complaints? It is 
often said that traders will not complain, that they are afraid of 
rousing the hostility of those terrible tyrants, the railways, whose 
power in England, at any rate, whatever it may be in America, is 
ludicrously exaggerated. It is true that a sensible trader who has a 
|fair case does not fly with it to the Board of Trade. He submits 
it to the railway officers in the ordinary daily course of business, and 
almost invariably gets the matter adjusted. But I do not believe 
that there is any trader who would be deterred from submitting a 
| complaint to the Board of Trade by any feeling of fear. On the 
| contrary, traders in these days suffer from an excess of. boldness. 
| If a trader is dissatisfied with any railway charge, he simply refuses 
to pay, and only those who have experience of the daily conduct 
of railway business can know how common, and unfortunately how 
| effective, this remedy is. 


- The Board of Trade make an annual report to Parliament of all 
complaints made to thém under their conciliation jurisdiction, and 
I think the contents of these reports may fairly be relied on as 
| presenting a complete view of the kind of complaints that exist 
| against railways. A useful table is given in the tenth report of the 
Board of Trade, issued in July last, showing the total number of 
complaints for ten years, classified according to their nature as 
follows: 
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No. per 

Total. annum. 
1. Rates unreasonable or- excessive in 
themselves or which were unreason- 


ably incréasédh fis, nco sachs’ a> teiecreme 745 Zila 

2ee Undue preierenten a2 csude oma ees a2 Saud 
3csoundey .complaiiisy rao -uiesee ose 510 pe 

1,577 157.7 


Of the total number forty-eight were complaints against canal com- 
panies, but these are not separated in the classification. 

Surely the above is a remarkable table, considering the vast ag- 
gregate of business and the facilities offered for complaints. Only 
1,529 complaints against railways, or an average of about 153 per 
annum, have been found to exist. 


Then look at the results of these complaints. These are given in 
another table, and only 573 complaints, or an average of 57 per 
annum, are entered as resulting in the complainants finally express- 
ing themselves as dissatisfied. 


Services for which the aggregate payment amounts to 120 mil- 
lions sterling. per annum are rendered, and yet there are only an 
average of fifty-seven cases per annum of dissatisfied complainants 
to the most open, most favorable, and least costly tribunal in the 
world for hearing complaints against railways. 

Now let us look at the nature of the complaints made. Would 
State ownership remedy any of these complaints? I set aside the 
510 cases of miscellaneous complaints about delay in transit and 
other minor matters, because it is obvious that complaints about 
such matters would not disappear under any conceivable system of 
railway management. 

Practically all other complaints group themselves under two 
heads: 

1. Excessive rates. 
2. Undue preference. 


The complaint that railway rates are excessive generally takes 
the shape of a comparison of the charges on some foreign railway. 
Now, I confess that it is very difficult to meet such allegations, be- 
cause of the difficulty of presenting all the conditions of which ac- 
count must be taken in order to make a fair and sound comparison, 
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and also owing to the absence of adequate data or materials in the 
published statistics of English railways. 


__A general allegation that English rates are higher than those 
‘charged in some countries cannot even be discussed, because the 
factors needed for the comparison are not available. Are they in 
fact higher is a question the answer te which must precede discus- 
sion as to reasons and explanations. The facts in regard to the 
average length of haul, the average rate per ton mile for different 
kinds of traffic, or the average charge per passenger mile, and gen- 
eral information as to the nature of commodities carried, speed of 
transit, and services rendered for the rates charged must be 
ascertained before any comparison is possible, and these facts are 
not ascertainable for English railways. 


My belief is that having regard to the capital expended on con- 
struction of railways, English railway rates are not excessive for 
the services rendered, and I greatly doubt whether, after making 
proper allowances for differences in capital cost of railway accom- 
modation, and for other essentially different conditions, rates in 
any country are lower, comparing like with like, than railway rates 
in England. This is an issue of fact. It lies at the threshold of 
any inquiry into the subject of railway rates, and I confess I do not 
see how much progress can be made with any discussion which turns 
on assertions as to the relative dearness of English railway rates 
until adequate materials are available for a sound comparison. 


It is true beyond question that English railways have cost more 
to construct than the railways of any other country. The capital 
expenditure of all railways in England is represented by the figure 
of about £56,000 per mile as compared with about £21,000, which 
is the corresponding figure for German railways, and about £12,000 

per mile for American railways. Railway proprietors in England 
are not responsible for the high capital cost. They were forced by 
law, and. by custom powerful as law, to pay monstrously inflated 
values for their lands. Burden upon burden has been heaped upon 
them by the action of the Legislature, by the requirements of Gov- 
ernment departments, and by the exactions of public opinion. They 
have borne heavy losses in being compelled to spend capital without 
regard to their ability to secure adequate return upon it, and as- 
suredly no reckoning is due from them to the public in this’ matter. 
The reverse would be more true. 
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The total capitalization of railways in the United Kingdom in 


the year 1907, as given in the Board of Trade Returns, was 1,294 | 


millions sterling, of which 196 millions represents nominal addi- 
tions. The net earnings (some of which, however, arose from mis- 
cellaneous sources independent of the operation of the railways) 
amounted to £44,940,000, or 3.47 per cent on the nominal capital. 
Out of a total of 1,294 millions sterling, 136 millions of loan and 
preferential capital received interest or dividends in excess of 
4 per cent. This presumably arose from the insecurity of capital, 
involving the payment of a high rate of interest or dividend. One 
hundred and eighty-one millions of ordinary capital received divi- 
dends in excess of 4 per cent. per annum. The capital receiving in- 
terest or dividends in excess of 4 per cent. per annum is, therefore, 
317 millions, or 24.5 per cent. of the total. It cannot be said on 
these figures that the interest received by those who provided the 
capital for the railways is excessive. 


But would it be possible for State railways to reduce the amount 
included in railway rates for interest and dividends? It cannot be 
denied that our present system does involve the needless duplication 
of railway accommodation—the inevitable waste of competition. 
There is the constant endeavor to divert traffic, the corresponding 
effort to keep it. Capital is wasted, but public facilities are in- 
creased. The public could certainly secure by monopoly the sav- 
ing of waste, but only at the cost of losing the advantages, such 
as they are, of getting more than they pay for. I suspect that 
on a broad and comprehensive view these advantages are not worth 
to the community the waste of capital involved in providing them. 
But it is rather late in the day to adopt this view. Enormous 


waste has already been incurred, and it must be remembered that ‘ 


this drain on the resources of the nation is not likely to be so 
serious in the future as it has been in the past, even if the system 
of leaving railways to private enterprise is not abandoned. 


The private ownership of railways provides for the absorption 
of the wastage of capital in a manner which would be impossible 
under State ownership. Eighty-eight millions of the capital ex- 
penditure on railways goes without dividend, and 151 millions has 
to be content with a return less than 2 per cent per annum. Al- 
though this undoubtedly represents a loss to the community, the 
loss is distributed. It falls on those who voluntarily spent their 
money in the hope of gain, and lost it. The State cannot lose 
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capital in this way. All expenditure incurred by the State would be 
represented by money borrowed on the public credit, and the in- 
terest would have to be paid in full, whether the expenditure proved 
- remunerative or the reverse. 


That there would be savings, and large savings, under State 
management I would not deny, but that is because the railways 
would be worked as a monopoly, and not because they would be 
worked by the State. The same and still larger economies in work- 
_ing could be effected under private enterprise if competition were 
abandoned in favor of universal combination or monopoly. The 
whole question depends on the waste of competition, Each rail- 
way company works for its own route. The result is that un- 
necessary train mileage is run, and train loads are lessened. ‘The 
secret of success, the foundation of all economy in railway work- 
ing, lies in securing the largest possible train loads. This is a 
simple rule, but it embodies a universal truth. If those responsible 
for the handling and carriage of railway traffic could work with a 
single eye to economical results, and in all cases forward traffic 
by the routes which yielded the best working results, great economies 
could undoubtedly be effected. This consideration does indicate 
that a source of improvements in railway results would be open to a 
railway system under Government management which is not avail- 
able for privately owned railways competing with one another. 
And in fairness one must admit that this source of economy ob- 
tainable only under the conditions of monopoly must be set down 
as a point to the credit of State ownership. 


Many of the complaints against railway rates as excessive are 
really, when analyzed, complaints of undue preference. They are 
based on comparisons with other rates, and, in nearly every case, 
it is the factor of competition which lies at the root of the dif- 
ficulty. This is the natural result of our mixed system of com- 
petition and control. In principle all would admit that there should 
be equal treatment on railways. But what is and what ought to be 
equality are questions in regard to which there is much room for 
difference of opinion. 

To what extent does the law really require equality? The Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, enacts in substance that a railway 
company shall not make any difference in the treatment of traders 
_ which shall amount to an undue preference. It permits the group- 
| ing of places situated at various places from any point of destina- 
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tion or departure of merchandise, provided that the distances shall 
not be unreasonable, and that the rates charged and the places 
grouped together shall not be so: grouped as to create an undue 
preference. Now, in this legislation there is no definite or tangible 
principle. The Legislature has not really made up its mind how 
traders should be treated. It simply says that any preference given 
to one trader over another shall not be undue, but the interpreta- 
tion of the word undue is left open. The prohibition of undue 
preference only applies to the actions of one company on its own 
railway, and, therefore, covers but a small part of the matter. A 
trader desiring to have his goods sent to some market which is 
prejudiced by the competition of goods carried to the same market 
from some other place by some other railway which, for some 
reason or other, good or bad, gives better treatment to its cus- 
tomers—a prejudice far more likely to happen, in fact, than one 
arising from differences in treatment on the same railway—is not 
' protected or assisted by any legislation. 


The question may be asked whether national railways would or 
could cure this somewhat indefinite position? 


If railways were nationalized, would it not be necessary, and 
would it be practicable to settle the principles to be applied in treat- 
ing different districts in competition with one another? At present 
there are no principles if the districts are served by different rail- 
ways. If one railway serves two districts, the law provides that 
such railway shall not mete out unequal treatment so as to con- 
stitute undue preference, whatever that may mean, but if these 
two competing districts are served by different railways, the law 
shrinks from any interference. 


Now, in practically every case the favorable treatment com- 
plained of, due or undue, as the case may be, is forced upon the 
railway company by competition in some shape or other. It may 
be competition of other carriers by sea or by land, or it may be 
the necessity for enabling one district to compete with another less 
favorably situated. Such consideration for the commercial needs 
of districts in relatively advantageous positions is permitted and 
encouraged when it is afforded by different railways, though ren- 
dered difficult when one railway serves the competing districts. 
What would State railways do? If the law of undue preference 
now operative within the limits of particular railway systems be- 
came, by reason of State ownership, applicable to all railways, 
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there would be a stupendous distuibance of existing trading con- 
ditions. Instead of State purchase diminishing the complaints of 
‘undue preference, it would be the signal for the commencement 
of fierce conflicts between districts. It would be necessary to face 
the question whether and to what extent geographical advantage 
of position should be recognized in, fixing railway rates. The 
centers of production and consumption in England have been fixed 
away back in commercial history, and from a railway point of view 
these have largely to be taken as facts beyond control. Facilities 
for reaching the populous centers of consumption are of vital im- 
portance to producers and importers. Would State railways be 
compelled by the pressure of interested landowners and others to 
fix rates for agricultural produce and manufactured articles and 
for import and export trade rigidly in proportion to distance? 

It is probable that a bitter controversy would arise on the ques- 
tion, and discontent with the railway arrangements which have 
gradually, and with very general approval, been established in Eng- 
land, instead of being lessened, would be greatly extended if we em- 
barked on the experiment of State ownership. 

Would the management of railways by Government officials be, 
on the whole, better than management by the officers of private 
corporations working for profit? 

That is the question which lies at the root of the subject which 
we are discussing. So far as I am concerned, I have no inclina- 
tion to jibe at the management of tliose enterprises which are con- 
ducted by the State and municipal bodies. I do not think that the 
postal services would be better managed if they were under private 
control, probably not so well. Municipal tramways show the weak- 
ness of public management, chiefly in the tendency towards fixing 
charges at figures which sacrifice the interests of ratepayers to the 
interests of the working classes who possess votes, but who gen- 
erally occupy houses in respect of which they do not directly pay 
rates. That there would be very grave risks in substituting State 
management for commercial management of railways must, I think, 
be generally admitted. 

But some of the principal arguments against municipal trading do 
not seem to me to apply to the working of railways by the State. 
Of course, the objection of those who think that no public authority 
should become directly responsible for the management of any 
commercial undertaking is as valid against State working of rail- 
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ways as against municipal working of tramways, or municipal — 
supply of electricity for light and power. In both cases there is a 
restriction of the field of private enterprise, and that is enough for 
the out-and-out Individualist. He is convinced, on general grounds, 
that all commercial undertakings should be left exclusively to private 
enterprise. But those who are not prepared to settle such matters 
on any general theory, and who prefer to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages in each case, see that many of the reasons against 
municipal trading cannot fairly be urged against the national owner- 
ship of railways. Municipal trading is indefensible because it 
unfairly competes with private traders. Competition in commerce 
must be fair competition on equal terms, otherwise it fails to secure 
any of the economic advantages which do undoubtedly flow from 
the free competition of private traders. A commercial undertaking 
must be worked for a commercial profit. A municipality raises 
money on public credit, and thus gains an advantage over every 
private competitor. It also fixes scales of charges and rates of 
wages without reference, or, at all events, without exclusive refer- 
ence, to considerations of profit, and thus makes it impossible for 
any competing trader to earn a legitimate commercial profit. And 
to make it possible to do this it uses the power of taxation, and 
levies rates on the competing traders themselves, so that the munici- 
pal business can be carried on without the commercial profit which 
the private trader must earn in order to live. No one can say 
that this is fair competition. 


Then municipal bodies are, from their composition, unsuitable 
for carrying on commercial business. Their organization cannot 
be adapted to commercial management. The individuals who serve 
on these bodies have neither the time nor, as a collective body, the 
capacity for managing the business on which they embark with 
efficiency and success. The difference in results due to the dif- 
ference between good and bad management is paid for out of the 
rates. 


These considerations do not, however, apply with equal force 
to the State management of railways. The State would have a 
- complete and universal monopoly. There would be no private 
competition left, except, of course, competition by sea or by tram- 
way or any other mode of conveyance which can compete with) 
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_ Then there would not be, it may be assumed, any body like a 
municipal council who would practically interfere with the manage- 
ment. There might be Advisory Councils, like the Prussian State 
Railway Councils, and, of course, there would be a Minister of 
State responsible to Parliament for the railway administration, and 
Parliament itself, already, one may remark in passing, clogged and 
overburdened with work. But it is certain that whatever the de- 
tails of the organization adopted might be, the whole of the man- 
agement would practically be left to the expert permanent officials 
of the railways. There is no reason to doubt that railway officers 
would serve the State with as much loyalty and with as great a 
measure of success as they now serve the proprietors. Instead of 
being responsible to boards of directors and shareholders, they 
would be responsible to a certain number of officers of State, proba- 
“bly, indeed necessarily, to a large extent recruited from their own 
ranks, and I do not think that the change would result in much 
practical difference so far as the work of those who really carry 
out the duties of management are concerned. The only difference 
would be that these officers would have in view that they were 
working for the State instead of for shareholders. 


There can be little doubt that if railways were nationalized they 
would be used as a field for many kinds of social experiments. The 
combination of philanthropy with business is generally regarded 
with suspicion, but the conversion of the railway manager into a 
social reformer would, I think, arouse serious and legitimate alarm. 
The certainty which we now possess that the action of any rail- 
way company, whether it be wise or foolish in itself, is wholly com- 
mercial in its motives and its aims, is a valuable safeguard. But 
if railway policy were to become the medium for the promotion of 
social or even economic theories under the guidance of politicians, 
would not this be a most alarming peril to trading and industrial 
interests? One group might insist, by political pressure, that the 
standard of wages should be maintained at a higher level than 
could be commercially justified. Another group, or many groups, 
might devote their efforts to securing the construction of railways 
in districts which could not support them with sufficient traffic, with 
the result of burdening the railway system with many unremunera- 

tive branches for which either traders, passengers, or the taxpayers 
throughout the country would have to pay. The policy of others 
“would be to make suburban railways at enormous cost, and run 
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cheap trains to serve the population resident in large cities, regard- 
less whether such railways or trains were self-supporting or not. 
In this policy they would have the ardent and influential support 
of the owners of suburban land, who would rejoice in the increase — 
of their rents, brought about by the expenditure of public money 
in creating railway facilities on uncommercial terms. These are 
not fanciful dangers. They are the results which we may feel 
sure would inevitably follow the nationalization of our railways, 
and the advantages to be gained from State management would need 
to be very. great to compensate for these burdens. 


Another aspect of the question which requires the gravest con- 
sideration is that which concerns the position of the State as an 
employer of labor. There are upwards of 620,000 railway officers 
and servants. The State would become the direct employer of 
that huge army, and would have to settle all questions relating to 
hours, wages, and other conditions of service. If a railway com- . 
pany is unable to settle differences with its men the ultimate resort 
of the men is the withdrawal of their labor, whilst the company 
are free to employ other men who are willing to accept their con- 
ditions of employment. Any railway strike on a large scale is a 
dire calamity to trade and to the public, but if one were compelled 
to consider the possibility of a general strike on a national railway 
system, even the deplorable results which accompany strikes on 
privately-owned railways would seem comparatively insignificant. 
Probably a railway department of Government would not urge the 
adoption of compulsory arbitration, if they were themselves con- 
cerned, with as much equanimity as they do in the case of strikes 
on private railways. It is true that in this matter the advocates of 
State railways can point to the comparative absence of labor con- 
flicts in connection with the services now under Government con- 
trol, but municipal undertakings have not been so successful in 
avoiding labor disputes, and in many cases have secured even the 
degree of immunity from such conflicts which they enjoy by the 
concession of terms of employment which constitute heavy burdens 
on the ratepayers. It seems to me that the danger of serious labor 
disputes cannot be put aside, and I confess that I am unable to see 
any safe way of meeting the objection to State ownership on the 
ground that the State ought to limit, as far as possible, its liability 
to become directly concerned in such disputes. 
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_ In conclusion. I would say that I have felt unable to take up a 
‘partisan attitude on the question. For many years past both my 
- studies on railway subjects and my practical experience have led 

me to a convinced belief in the advantages of well-regulated 
monopoly, and I am unable wholly to disapprove of a scheme which 
would secure for the country the advantages of a system of well- 
regulated monopoly in which I believe, even although it should come 
in the guise of State ownership. 

Competition, in my judgment, creates more evils than it cures, 
especially the half-hearted and imperfect competition which exists 
in England so far as railways are concerned, which cannot be re- 

garded as free competition on a commercial basis. 

I recognize that it is impracticable to secure unification or any 
very extensive or far-reaching combinations of railways under our 
system of private ownership. The public would not tolerate un- 
controlled railways under private management, and I doubt whether 
any form of control which has yet been devised, or is likely to be 
devised, combined with partial competition, can give entirely satis- 
factory results. That there are grave dangers and risks in the 
public ownership of railways I fully admit; indeed, so grave are 
they, that I think he would be a very bold minister who would 

venture to bring forward, under Government sanction, a proposal 

for the nationalization of our railways. The existence of such a 

huge amount of Government patronage would open the door to 

political corruption. The existence of such an enormous body of 
Government servants possessing the franchise—and I confess it 
seems to me impracticable to hope that any measure could be carried 

subject to disfranchisement of Government servants—would im- 

peril the financial stability of the railway system, and introduce 

new and very serious”sources of weakness and danger into the 
body politic. 

The risk. of loss from the charging of unduly low rates under 
pressure from the influential body of traders seeking to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the general community seems to me a risk 
which no thoughtful man can ignore. No expedients for checking 
and restraining political influence so that it could not reach or sway 
the decision of the officers of State responsible for railway manage- 
ment seem to me practicable under our democratic constitution. 


If the nation owns the railways, the nation must take all the 
risks of State ownership, and we could only trust that the existing 
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purity of our politics and the common sense, honorable character, 
and long experience in self-government of the English people would 
suffice to protect the commonwealth from these perils resulting in 
serious harm. But whatever may be the issue of the consideration 
of the question of State purchase of railways, | am prepared to 
believe that English railways will continue, whether under State 
management or under private management, to deserve the praise 
which Mr. W. M. Acworth expressed in his recent address as 
President of the Economic Section of the British Association in 
Dublin, by saying that in his judgment—after, I may remind you, 
a fuller study of railway conditions in all countries of the world 
than has been given to the subject of many men in England—that 
“English railways are, on the whole, among the best, if not actu- 
ally the best, in the world.” 


CONCERNING ADVANCES IN RAILWAY RATES 
FEBRUARY 8, 1909.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Evxins, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, sub- 
mitted the folowing 


ADVERSE REPORT. 
[To accompany S. 423.] 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which was referred 
Senate bill 423 “To amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February fourth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and acts amendatory thereof,” respectfully re- 
ports said bill adversely, and recommends its indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

The amendment proposed to section 6 will be found on page 4, 
commencing on line 10, and ending on page 5, on line 8, of the bill, 
as follows: 


Provided further, That at any time prior to the expiration of the notice 
herein required to be given of a proposed increase of rates, fares, or 
charges, or of joint rates, fares, or charges, any shipper or any number of 
shippers, jointly or severally, may file with the commission a protest, in 
writing, against the proposed increase in whole or in part, stating succinctly 
the grounds of his or their objections to the proposed change. The filing 
of such protest shall operate to continue in force the then existing rate or 
rates, fare or fares, charge or charges, proposed to be changed and pro- 
tested against as aforesaid, until the reasonableness of the rate or rates, 
fare or fares, charge or charges, proposed to be substituted shall have been 
determined by the commission. Upon the filing of such protest, a copy 
thereof shall be mailed by the Secretary of the commission to the carrier 
or carriers proposing the change and thereafter the commission shall pro- 
ceed to hear and determine the matter in all respects as it is required to do 
by sections thirteen and fifteen of this act, in case of a complaint made 
because of anything done or omitted to be done by any common catrier, as 
provided in said section thirteen; but throughout the proceeding, the bur- 
den of proof shall be on the carrier proposing the change to show that 
the rate, fare or charge proposed to be substituted is just and reasonable. 


An amendment was offered in the committee which would modify 
the original proposition of the amendment, by leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon the filing of 
a protest against the proposed increase of rates, to determine 
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whether the schedule filed should go into effect at the end of thirty 
days or should be suspended by order of the commission until after 
final hearing, upon the question as to whether the advance was rea- 
sonable. 

This proposed amendment to the amendment of the 6th section, 
although somewhat modifying its effect, did not alter the principle 
upon which the original amendment rested, or remove the objections 
that influenced the committee in reporting the bill adversely. The 
reasons which control the action of the committee may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

REVIEW OF QUESTION BEFORE COMMITTEE. 


1. From 1887 Congress, by the act then passed “to regulate com- 
merce” through all of its amendments to that act, including the act 
of June 29, 1906 (which was passed after the most elaborate investi- 
gation of the entire subject‘and the fullest debate), has adhered 
to a fixed policy in its legislation upon this subject. It has declared 
its constitutional right to regulate the transportation of persons and 
property in interstate and foreign commerce, while, at the same 
time, it has recognized the right of the owners of the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce to control and manage their properties subject to 
the supervision and limitation imposed by the regulating statute, 
that the charges, fares and rates must be fair, just, and reasonable; 
that neither discrimination as to person or place must be found in 
the schedules; and that no device of any character should result in 
unlawful preference between shippers. 


It has in all these acts recognized the right of the responsible 
managers of the transportation interests of the country to fix the 
rates for transportation, as upon its revenue must rest the efficiency 
of its service to the public and the value of its property to its hold- 
ers, subject only to those wise limitations which prohibit the exer- 
_ cise of these property rights to the injury of the public. Congress 
has appreciated the magnitude of the vast interest affected by such 
legislation. With 230,000 miles of track, with millions of rates 
published in accordance with the Statute, with changes of rates num- 
bering between 600 and 700 a day, and reaching the enormous sum 
of 225,000 a year, it has, with the practical experience of twenty- 
two years, refused to take the initiation of rates from the carrier and 
impose it upon its administrative tribunal. Congress and the 
Supreme Court have adopted the construction of the act to regulate 
commerce, announced by Judge Jackson (Interstate Commerce 
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Commission v. B. & O. R. R. Co., 43 Fed. Rep., oz and affirmed, 
T45-U.&263): 

Subject to the two leading prohibitions that their charges shall not be 
unjust or unreasonable, and that they shall not unjustly discriminate, so as 
to give undue preference or disadvantage to persons or traffic similarly 
circumstanced, the act to regulate commerce leaves common carriers as they 
were at the common law, free to make special contracts looking to the 
increase of their business, to classify their traffic, to adjust and apportion 
their rates so as to meet the necessities of commerce, same principles, which 
‘ are regarded as sound, and adopted in other trades and pursuits. 

This policy, we believe, has been approved by the country during 
that period. Pending the elaborate investigation of this subject 
prior to the passage of the act of June 29, 1906, no crystallized sen- 
timent was manifested, either in the press or during the hearings, 
that indicated a public sentiment that this policy should be departed 
from. Since this bill has been before your committee no such public 
sentiment has been shown to exist by those who appeared before it. 

The conferring upon the commission the power to suspend a rate 
advanced, either upon the filing of a protest by a shipper or in the 
discretion of the commission, taken in connection with the provision 
of the statute which gives to the commission the power to fix a rate 
and to designate the time, not longer than two years, that it should 
remain in force, would ultimately turn over to that administrative 
body the function of initiating the rates of the entire country. It 
would offer a premium to every shipper to enter a protest to the 
advance of rates, whether they were reasonable or unreasonable, 
even if discretion was vested in the commission. The protest, pre- 
pared by skilled attorneys, presenting a prima facie case of unrea- 
sonable advance of the rate, with no opportunity for an investigation 
before it must be acted upon, an official body, on which was imposed 
the responsibility to act would be constrained to suspend the rate 
until a final determifiation of the complaint. 


The existing law permits any shipper to protest any rate that has 
gone into effect, the hearing on the protest is made without formal 
pleadings, and the commission is authorized then to determine the 
question whether the rate put in effect by the carrier was a reason- 
able rate or not, and, if not, to make the rate reasonable. So far, in 
the practical operation of the act of June 29, 1906, this provision of 
law has worked satisfactorily, and but comparatively few of the 
decisions of the commission have been contested by the carriers. 
Under existing law both parties are protected. If the decision is 
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that the rate is unreasonable a judgment may be rendered in favor 
of the protestant for the difference between what the commissioners 
determine is a reasonable rate and the rate fixed by the carrier, with 
6 per cent interest from the date of the overcharge. If, on the other 
hand, this amendment should receive the approval of Congress and 
the rate filed by the carrier should be protested and then suspended 
by the commission (in the multiplicity of duties imposed upon 
that tribunal), considerable time would elapse before a final deter- 
mination of the question could be reached. During that period the 
carrier would be receiving only the old rate, and if the commission 
"finally decided that the advance was reasonable no reparation in any 
way could be awarded. 

It was alleged before the committee that this last result would not 
be very injurious to the carrier, for the reason that it would be 
receiving the rate which it had fixed as a fair compensation for the 
service performed prior to the change. The answer to this seems 
reasonable, which was, that conditions had so changed that it 
required an advance of the rate to meet those new conditions, Other- 
wise the advanced rate would have no justification. That traffic 
officials fully appreciate the fact that, with the watchful eyes of 
every shipper affected by an advanced rate and the authority of the 
commission to determine and fix a just and reasonable rate (as a 
general rule), rates would not be advanced by such officials without 
a belief upon their part that there were sufficient reasons to sustain 
them, if protested. 


The attention of the committee has been called to the attitude of 
the commission in its rulings upon the advance of rates, even where 
the facts have shown that the rates have been lowered with a view 
of developing a particular industry. In the case of the New Albany 
Furniture Company against Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City Rail- 
road Company, etc., decided June 2, 1908, the commission held: 

“The rates were low before the increase, but having been established, 
after prolonged negotiations, especially for the purpose of permitting com- 
plainant to reach a particular market, and in preference to making a read- 
justment in some other direction or territory, and complainant having ad- 
justed its business thereto, defendants may not by an arbitrary advance in 
those rates destroy complainant’s business, there being no evidence that 
the rates advanced were less than the cost of service.” 

A similar decision was rendered on the 1st of June in the case of 
Western Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association against the 
Southern Pacific Company. 
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Knowledge of the views held by the commission by the traffic offi- 
als and shippers will serve as the most effective check upon the 
rt of the carrier in advancing rates over those which have been in 
<istence for any considerable period of time, unless they can sup- 
ort the advance by the most satisfactory reasons. 


‘OULD THE AMENDMENT PROPOSED BE IN CONFLICT WITH THE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION ? 

2. An objection urged to the approval of this amendment, even 

iough modified as suggested in committee, was that it conflicted 

ith the fifth amendment in depriving the carrier of its property 

ithout due process of law. 


The existing law authorizes carriers to make reasonable rates. 
Songress recognizing the right of control by the carrier has pro- 
ided reasonable regulations to safeguard the interests of the public 
n the exercise of that right. It authorizes a protest after the rate 
ad gone into effect; it provides for a full hearing after notice by 
he commission; it has further extended the time when the rate 
hall be made effective to thirty days from the filing of the schedule 
with the commission. These were held to be reasonable regulations, 
ut it is claimed that under the amendment proposed to the sixth 
ection, that if the rate is suspended from going into effect at the 
pnd of the thirty days by a protest, there is no limitation in the act 
xing the time when the commission shall determine the question of 
he reasonableness of the advance ; that the period is therefore indefi- 
ite, depending upon numerous considerations which might extend 
he time when the rate would be effective, if it was finally held to 
e reasonable, to six months or a year. 


That the act of suspension either by the operation of the statute 
or by the commission is without notice or hearing to the carrier; 
that Congress has no greater right to authorize an administrative 
tribunal to suspend indefinitely the taking effect of a reasonable rate 
without notice or hearing than it has the right to provide that an 
administrative tribunal may authorize a rate which would yield less 
than the cost of the service. 

It was decided in the case of Chicago, M. & St. P. R. R. Co. 
against Minnesota, 134 U. S., 418, that the right to make a reason- 
able rate was a property right. In the case of Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Chicago Great Western Ry., 209 U. S., 118, the 
Supreme Court said: 
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“It must be remembered that railroads are the private property of their 
owners; that while from the public character of the work in which they are 
engaged the public has the power to prescribe rules for securing faithful 
and efficient service and equality between shippers and communities, yet inr 
no proper sense is the public a general manager.” 


Justice Brewer, in the above case, page 108, speaking for the courtt 
said: 

“Tt must also be remembered that there is no presumption of wrong: 
arising from a change of rate by a carrier. The presumption of honest! 
intent and right conduct attends the action of carriers as well as it doess 
the action of other corporations or individuals in their transactions in life.. 
Undoubtedly when rates are changed the carrier making the change must,. 
when properly called upon, be able to give a good reason therefor, but the: 
mere fact that a rate has been raised carries with it no presumption that it: 
was not rightfully done. Those presumptions of good faith and integrity’ 
which have been recognized for ages as attending human action have not: 
been overthrown by any legislation in respect to common carriers.” 

It is claimed that the indefinite suspension of the rate until final | 
hearing is to deprive the carrier, if the rate advanced is reasonable, , 
of its right of property during the period of suspension, without? 
having given it any opportunity to be heard prior to the act of. 
suspension. Due process of law must precede, and should not fol-. 
low, the suspension. To set aside the carrier’s act in fixing the rate: 
pending the investigation required by due process of law is to deprive 
the carrier, pro tanto, of its property right to charge a reasonable 
rate. The fact that the statute requires an investigation after the 
suspension of the rate does not avoid the constitutional inhibition, 
as that provision can only be satisfied when the investigation pre-. 
cedes any disturbance of property rights. The carrier is entitled to 
the investigation before it is restrained in the exercise of its property 
rights ; the theory of the amendment suggested is that the shipper is 


entitled to an investigation before the carrier can exercise its prop- 
erty rights. 


Those contending for this objection to the amendment assumed 
that the indefinite suspension without hearing of the act of the car-. 
rier which deprived it, beyond a reasonable time, of the benefit of 
the advanced rate, was in effect the same as that which was con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in the case of the Chicago, M. & St. 
P. R. R. Co. against Minnesota. Under the statute of that State, a 
carrier had the right to initiate the rate, and to put it in effect, and, 
under the law, the commission was authorized to make such changes 
as it deemed proper in the schedule so filed, and to direct the carrier 
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A modify or change the schedule in accordance with the decision of 
he tribunal. In the one case the going into effect of the rate is sus- 
ended indefinitely without notice or hearing; in the other, the rate is 
hanged or modified without hearing. On page 418 the court con- 
emns this in the following language: + 










“No hearing is provided for, no summons or notice to the company before 
he commission has found what it is to find and declared what it is to 
eclare, no opportunity provided for the company to introduce witnesses 
efore the commission, in fact, nothing which has the semblance of the 
rocess of law.” 


On page 458 the court said: 


“Tf the company is deprived of the power of charging reasonable rates 
‘or the use of its property, and such deprivation takes place in the absence 
»f an investigation by judicial machinery, it is deprived of the lawful 
se of its property, and thus, in substance and effect of the property itself 
ithout due process of law and in violation of the Constitution of the 
Jnited States,” 

| This view of the law as announced in 134 U. S. was affirmed by 
he Supreme Court in the case of Louisville and Nashville Co. 
gainst Kentucky, 183 U. S., 510. 


It was further suggested that if this amendment was incorporated 
n the sixth section, that it was so fundamental in its character, that 
f the court should hold that it was an unconstitutional exercise of 
ower by Congress, that it might have the effect of destroying the 
ntire value of this remedial legislation, as it would be impossible to 
eparate the clause from those provisions of the law directly con- 
rolling the subject of rates. 

The committee, without expressing any opinion upon the consti- 
utional questions suggested, feels that it is of sufficient importance 
ind gravity to cause it to hesitate to incorporate such amendment 
nto the sixth section, especially in view of the other objections to 
a legislation. 

OULD THE COMMISSION, UNDER THE AMENDMENT, FIX A REASONABLE 
_ RATE, IF IT HELD THE PROPOSED ADVANCE RATE UNREASONABLE ? 


3. One of the most serious objections to this measure, if the con- 
entions of those who oppose it are well founded, is the assertion 
hat the adoption of this amendment would, in reference to advanced 
ates that were protested, deprive the commission of the power con- 
ferred upon it by the fifteenth section of the act of June 29, 1906, 
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empowering it, if on protest and hearing it found a rate to 
unreasonable, to fix a reasonable rate. 


The authority to the commission proposed in the amendment “’ 
hear and determine the matter in all respects as it was required | 
do by sections 13 and 15 of this act,” can only be construed to ref« 
to the procedure as provided in the thirteenth and fifteenth section 
of the interstate commerce law. There is no attempt to amend tll 
provisions of section 15, which confers upon the commission tll 
right to declare a rate unreasonable, and when so declared to fix: 
reasonable rate. There are no provisions found in the amendmes 
suggested to the sixth section conferring upon the commission 
power, when it finds a rate proposed to be advanced unreasonabl 
that it may then proceed to fix a reasonable rate. 


An examination of section 15 in reference to the power of tll 
commission to fix a rate depends upon a condition precedent that — 
clearly set forth in said section. It is, that before the commissi 
has the authority to fix a rate it must first reach the opinion that 


“The rates, or charges whatsoever, demanded, charged, or collected Wl 
any common carrier or carriers, * * * or that any regulation or pra: 
tice whatsoever of such carrier or carriers affecting such rates, are uz 
reasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or are unduly preferential or prejy 
dicial, or otherwise in violation of the provisions of this act.” 

When this conclusion has been reached as to existing rates th 
section then authorizes the commission— 

“to determine and prescribe what will be the just and reasonable rate « 
rates, charge or charges, to be thereafter observed in such cases as tl 
maximum to be charged; and what regulations or practice in respect to sue 
transportation is just, fair and reasonable to be thereafter followed.” 

To leave no doubt of the true construction of this section, & 
examination of the order required to be entered by the commissic 
is conclusive of the meaning and intention of Congress in the enac: 
ment of this portion of the fifteenth section. It provides: 

“And to make an order that the carrier shall cease and desist fror 
such violation to the extent to which the commission finds the same * 
exist, and shall not thereafter publish, demand, or collect any rate or charg 
for such transportation in excess.of the maximum rate or charge so pr’ 
scribed.” . 

An analysis of this order of the commission which requires it t 
provide “that the carrier shall cease and desist from such violatio: 
to the extent to which the commission finds the same to exist,” re 
ognizes the fact that the rate is an existing rate, is an effective rat 
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is a rate in full operation, and cannot, therefore, be applied under 
the provisions of the amendment suggested to the sixth section, as 
no rate has gone into effect and become operative. 


The subject we are considering as affected by the proposed amend- 
ment and the provisions of the fifteenth section, do not rest upon 
any principle of the common law; but are purely statutory enact- 
ments to carry out a policy in reference to interstate commerce 
deemed wise by Congress. The construction, therefore, of the stat- 
ute in this respect cannot be aided by any principles of the common 
law, and the conclusion as to its meaning must rest entirely upon the 
intention of the legislature as expressed by the language of the act. 


If this view of the fifteenth section is correct, the adoption of the 
amendment to the sixth section would change one of the most effec- 
tive provisions of the act of June 29, 1906, and which was contended 
for with such earnestness in its passage through Congress. 


Under the amendment to the sixth section, if adopted, and a pro- 
test was made to the advanced rate, or the commission under a pro- 
test was authorized in its discretion to suspend the advanced rate, 
until hearing as to its reasonableness, the only decision that could be 
made under that amendment would be, that the rate proposed to be 
advanced was either reasonable or unreasonable, but there would 
exist no power in the commission, if they found the rate unreason- 
able, to fix what in its judgment would be a reasonable rate. The 
committee does not believe that it is the desire of Congress, in view 
of the sentiment of the country as expressed in the press and before 
it, to pass additional legislation which would invite and suggest such 
confusion and legal difficulties in the construction of an act which 
has not yet been put in full operation by the tribunal charged with 
that duty. 


g 


COULD THE DECISION OF THE COMMISSION, CONDEMNING AN ADVANCE 
OF RATES, BE REVIEWED BY THE COURTS? 


4. It was suggested to the committee that the incorporation of 
this amendment to the sixth section of the act of June 29, 1906, 
would deprive the carrier of the right to review by a bill in equity a 
decision of the commission which denied to the carrier the right to 
advance a tate. This contention is based upon the ruling of the 
courts, that the making of a future rate is a legislative act, and not 
a question for judicial review, and that until the rate is fixed and 
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becomes effective it is purely one within the legislative function, and 
presents no subject cognizable by the court. 

Under the amendment proposed a carrier would file a schedule of 
advanced rates; a shipper enters a protest to the rate taking effect ; 
either by operation of the statute or the exercise of discretion by 
the commission, the rate is suspended until final hearing; subse- 
quently there is a notice of the hearing and a decision rendered 
adverse to the contention of the carrier seeking an advance of the 
rate. Under these circumstances there is no remedy of review of 
that act of the commission provided for by existing law or under 
the principles of equity. 

Existing law, providing for a review of a decision of the commis- 
sion, does not by its terms enlarge the subject of equitable jurisdic- 
tion. The provision of the statute confers upon the court the right 
to take jurisdiction of a case against the commission and to review 
its decision when based upon an existing rate. There is no provision 
of the statute that contemplates the exercise of a jurisdiction by the 
courts in a case arising under a provision of law similar to the 
amendment sought to the sixth section of the act of June 29, 1906. 
In the decision rendered by the commission denying the right to 
advance the rate, the question of the reasonableness of the former 
rate or of any existing rate is not involved in the order to be entered 
by the commission. Under this proposed amendment the carrier 
submits a proposition to advance the rate, which has never become 
effective. The order of the commission would simply approve the 
proposition or deny the advance of the rate. This, under the pro- 
posed amendment, would be the extent of the authority and act of 
the commission. 

In the case of McChord v. L. & N. R. R. Co. (183 U. S., 483), 
followed by the case of L. & N. R. R. Co. v. Ky. (183°U-S 50s): 
the court sustains the doctrine announced, and held that before a 
court of equity can intervene, the administrative body must do some 
act that advances beyond the legislative function. (Reagan v. Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Co., 154 U. S., 362; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Railway Co., 167 U. S., 479.) : 

It is contended that the decision of the commission prohibiting 
the advance is a legislative act, and that under the decisions of the 
courts the order simply prohibiting the taking effect of a proposed 
advance could not be the subject of equitable cognizance. If this 
view is not correct, it is contended that the courts by overruling the 
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ler of the commission would in effect be putting in force a future 
e. Under existing law, however, if the rate has taken effect its 
isonableness is a matter of judicial review, and should the com- 
ssion after protest and hearing declare it to be an unreasonable 
e and set the same aside in its order, that decision is reviewable 
the courts, as it presents a judicial question. The statute con- 
‘ring upon the commission the power to determine whether an 
isting rate is reasonable or unreasonable has fixed the standard 
ich must determine the jurisdiction of the administrative tribunal, 
d the courts have a right to review the act of the commission, with 
fiew of ascertaining whether it has acted within the limitations of 
> power conferred upon it. 


In the case of the State Corporation Commission of Virginia 
ainst Railways, decided by Mr. Justice Holmes November 30, 
08, speaking of the power of the commission to fix a rate and the 
peal from its decision to the court of appeals of Virginia, the 
art said: 


‘A judicial inquiry investigates, declares, and enforces liabilities as they 
nd on present or past facts and under laws supposed already to exist. 
at is its purpose and end. Legislation, on the other hand, looks to the 
ure and changes existing conditions by making a new rule to be applied 
‘reafter to all or some parts of those subject to its power. The estab- 
ament of a rate is the making of a rule for the future, and therefore 
an act legislative, not judicial, in kind. * * * 

‘Proceedings legislative in nature are not proceedings in a court within 
. meaning of the Revised Statutes, section 720, no matter what may be the 
xeral or dominant character of the body in which they may take place. 
* * That question depends not upon the character of the body, but 
on the character of the proceedings. (Ex parte Va. 100; U. S., 339- 
3.) They are not a suit in which a writ of error would lie under Revised 
atutes, section 709, and act of February 18, 1875. (C. 80 Stat., 318.) 
* * Litigation can not arise until the moment of legislation is passed. 
* % We may add that when the rate is fixed a bill against the com-. 
ssion to restrain the members from enforcing it will not be bad as an 
empt to enjoin legislation or as a suit against a State, and will be the 
yper form of remedy.” 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Public 
rvice Commission v. Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, in which 
» opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Peckham, in deciding what 
Bown as the Eighty-Cent Gas Case from the southern district of 
sw York, is instructive upon the question discussed in this objec- 
as , 
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In that case, the parties had gone to issue upon the question as ¢ 
whether the rate of 80 cents enjoined by the court from taking effe: 
was confiscatory. After deciding the case upon the merits in fava 
of the commission, the court was unwilling, upon the supposed effet 
of a rate which had never been in operation, to bar the parties a 
their right when the same became effective from asking the prote® 
tion of the court against is practical results. The memorandus 
announcing the position of the court upon that question is as follow? 

“As it may possibly be that a practical experience of the effect of the acx 
by actual operation under them might prevent the complainant from ov 
taining a fair and just return upon its property used in its business « 
supplying gas, the complainant, in that event, ought to have the opportuniii 
of again presenting its case to the court. Therefore, the decree is r7 
versed, with direction to dismiss the bill without prejudice.” 

This case simply illustrates the fact that the court was unwillirs 
to decide the question finally until the rate contested had becons 
effective. This was a suit involving a schedule of rates, and tif 
question made by the record was that these rates would result in tli 
confiscation of the property of the complainant in violation of tl 
Federal Constitution. Where that question can be properly mad 
the courts have intervened upon clear proof and sustained their jul 
isdiction to prevent such a violation of the constitutional protectio) 
In this case, although the court held that the evidence developed thi 
fact that this allegation of the bill was not sustained, it was so relu4 
tant to give effect to testimony as to what might be the effect of tH 
rates before they were made operative that it preserved the rights a 
the parties by authorizing a new suit after the rate should becom 
effective. Under the act to regulate commerce, such a constitution: 
question could hardly be practically raised, ahd the rights of th 
court to intervene must depend upon the limit placed upon the powa 
of the commission by Congress in the enactment of the law, in fixin 
the standard which should guide the commission in its action. 





BURDEN IMPOSED ON THE COMMISSION.—CONFLICT OF J URISDICTIO!N 
—HOW RATES ARE MADE. 


5. Your committee has deemed it proper that it should report f 
the Senate the legal objections to the incorporation of this amena 
ment in the sixth section of the act of the 29th of June, 1906, bu 
although giving due weight to these objections, the committee ha 
been more strongly influenced in its adverse report upon this bi 
because of the strong and forcible practical objections which haw 

) 
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been urged to the adoption of this amendment as a part of the inter- 
state commerce law. 


Should this amendment become a part of the law, it would be in 
the power of any shipper, whether interested or not in the result, to 
file a protest against the advance of the rate which under the pro- 
posed amendment would at once suspend its going into effect, and 
under the amendment offered in committee would place it in the 
power of the commission to order its suspension, if a prima facie 
case was presented in the protest. The shipper in filing a protest 
assumes no responsibility, either as to the effect of his action upon 
the carrier or liability in any way for cost accruing during the pro- 
ceeding. Considering the thousands of articles transported by the 
carriers of the country, the hundreds of thousands of rates pub- 
lished for the transportation of these articles, and the thousands of 
shippers interested in their movement, some idea of the number of 
protests that probably would be filed on the advance of rates can be 
imagined. The burden that would be thrown upon the commission 
in its effort to meet this responsibility would, as Judge Cooley well 
remarked, require “superhuman” efforts on its part. He said: 


“Moreover, an adjudication upon a petition for relief would in many 
cases be far from concluding the labors of the commission in respect to 
the equities involved, for questions of rates assume new forms, and may 
require to be met differently from day to day; and in those sections of the 
country in which the reasons or supposed reasons for exceptional rates 
are most prevalent the commission would, in effect, be required to act as rate 
makers for all the roads and compelled to adjust the tariffs so as to meet 
the exigencies of business while at the same time endeavoring to protect 
relative rights and equities of rival carriers and rival localities. This in 
any considerable State would be an enormous task. In a country so large 
as ours, and with so vast a mileage of roads, it would be superhuman. 
A construction of the statute which should require its performance would 
render the due administration of the law altogether impracticable, and 
that fact tends strongly to show that such a construction could not have 
been intended.” 


If the advance of rates was ultimately decided to be reasonable, 
the carrier would have been deprived during the period of suspen- 
sion of the additional earnings to which it was entitled, and under 
such a provision of law would be required to maintain, at enormous 
expense, a large force of attorneys to answer and defend these pro- 
tests. It would confer upon the commission the powers now exer- 
cised by the courts, and the jurisdictions over the same subject by 
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both the courts and the commission would necessarily produce con- 
flict and confusion. 


The Supreme Court in the case of Texas Pacific R.-R. Co. v. Abi- 
lene Cotton Oil Co. (204 U. S., 426), construing the ninth and twen- 
ty-second sections on the right of a shipper to apply to the courts for 
pecuniary redress for an alleged unreasonable rate held that, until 
the protested rate was condemned by the commission, there was no 
relief in the courts. This decision avoided a conflict of jurisdiction 
between the courts and the commission. It would lessen very greatly 
the value of the amendment of the act of June 29, 1906, which 
requires thirty days’ notice in a change of rate, which was adopted, 
with a view of investing rate conditions with a greater degree of sta- 
bility than formerly. Under existing law, the shipper is assured of 
that degree of stability, and can predicate his sales and purchases 
accordingly. Under the amendment, shippers would never know 
whether or not a rate is to become effective on schedule time, or at 
any future time. The effect of the amendment would, therefore, be 
to a considerable degree to nullify the permanency which this amend- 
ment to the act to regulate commerce sought to impress upon the 
law. 


We must remember in considering this question that the majority 
of advances have resulted from the practice of the roads in the 
reduction of rates to meet certain commercial and economic condi- 
tions at the time, which have usually been the result of appeals from 
shippers and suggestions from commercial organizations. 


We desire to direct attention to the statement filed before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce upon a similar bill | 
to this by the chairman of the committee of the Southwestern Traf- . 
fic Association, which is as follows: 


“A very small percentage of the changes in freight rates, either reduc- 
tions or advances, is evolved by railroad officials. Practically every change 
in rates is the result of suggestion from one or more shippers, who find 
that by some modification in the existing schedules their business in a 
certain territory can be increased by enabling them to meet competition 
which they encounter from other sources of supply, which are in most 
cases served by rival railroads. Their representation is that by the pro- 
posed change their profit or business will be increased, and consequently the 
railroad serving them will share in an augmented traffic which, at the time 
of the suggestion, is being handled by the rival shipper and carrier. 

“Ninety or more per cent. of these Suggestions are for reductions in 
rates or for changes in rules and regulations beneficial to shippers and 
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classed as reductions. The railroad company is anxious at all times to 
increase its traffic and gives a keen ear to such pleas of the shipper. The 
railroad official to whom such requests are made carefully investigates the 
conditions recited by the shipper and, by correspondence with such rail- 
road’s representatives at the points of origin and destination, confirms, if 
possible, the views of the shipper and the effect of the proposed change 
on the tonnage and revenue of the company. The traffic official of the 
railroad thus being daily engaged in investigations of this kind becomes very 
proficient in his knowledge of the factors surrounding the movement of the 
principal articles of commerce and becomes, after experience, a ready judge 
- of the merit of such propositions. When thus convinced, he becomes the 
agent of the shipper in securing the proposed adjustment. This may take - 
the form of suggesting to a rival railroad that the advantage which its 
shippers have enjoyed is unjust and that he should be permitted, without 
any corresponding reduction on the part of such rival railroad, to reduce 
his rate that the complaining shipper may profitably secure an increased 
share of the competitive traffic in question. Being unable to thus persuade 
the competing railroad of the merits of such a contention he is forced to 
proceed by reducing his own rate without regard to the possible change 
which may follow on the part of other railroads as a consequence of his — 
reduction. © 

“Tt will, therefore, naturally be seen that the railroad official and the 
shipper are constantly planning to increase the business in which they are 
jointly interested, to the disadvantage of the rival railroad and_ shipper. 
Sometimes these efforts result in serious rate wars until the point in con- 
troversy has been adjusted and the competitive rates placed on a basis 
which is more nearly equitable to all concerned, In many instances these 
disputes result in arbitration either by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or by individuals who may be agreed upon by the contending interests. 


“Bearing in mind, therefore, that practically all rate reductions are the 
result of the effort of the railroad company to serve the shipper, it can 
easily be seen what the result will be if no advances in rates can be made 
without practically the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Where it is difficult to restore rates to normal figures, the carrier will be 
loath to reduce them in order that the shipper dependent upon such car- 
rier may increase, for the time being, his share in the competitive traffic 
in which he is interested.” 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES.—INTERRELATION OF RATES.—PRACTICAL 
OPERATION OF AMENDMENT, 


6. The subject of rate adjustment, even upon a single system of 
transportation, is one involving great difficulty and perplexity. When 
this adjustment is considered in its relation to the entire country, 
to the diversified commercial conditions, as affected by commercial 
competition, and as controlled by the interrelation of rates, it stands 
forth as one of the most difficult of all the problems which must be 
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mastered that the transportation agencies may not be injuriously 
crippled in the performance of their quasi public functions, or the 
prosperity and development of the commercial interests be retarded 
by the failure to enact proper, reasonable, and just governmental 
regulations. 

Rates which can be considered alone are comparatively few in 
number. In the large majority of cases they are interrelated with 
other rates, and frequently this interrelation exists as between areas 
widely separated. The rates upon iron and steel from mills within 
50 to 100 miles of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, whose 
relations to each other are established by long custom and usage, are 
based primarily upon the necessity of preserving a fair comparative 
charge between the different shipping points and destinations. Rates 
upon coal from central Pennsylvania to tide water have close rela- 
tions with the rates upon coal from West Virginia to tide water, 
competing as such coal does, in the same markets. The rates upon 
lumber from the Michigan markets must bear some relation to the 
rates on lumber from Louisiana and Georgia to the same market of 
distribution, although separated by hundreds of miles. 

The rates upon grain from western farms to eastern points bear 
a relation to the other, and upon export grain the rates to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard bear a close relation to the rates to the Gulf. The rates 
upon fruit and vegetable traffic from the various shipping districts, 
as California on the West and Florida on the South, must be con- 
sidered in the making of rates. The structure of rates between the 
territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River, and 
the territory east of Pittsburg and Buffalo, including New England, 
is closely interrelated ; as an example, the rates between Chicago and 
New York take a percentage of the Chicago rate from all points 
west of Pittsburg and Buffalo. The principle of the interrelation of 
rates has frequently been recognized in the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


In the interest of the manufacturer there is a very important rela- 
tionship between rates upon different products entering into the 
manufacture of a given article. In the great steel-producing districts 
of the Shenango and Mahoning valleys and Pittsburg for many 
years the rates upon raw material to the furnaces for the production 
of pig iron have been adjusted upon a basis, so far as possible, of 
making the freight cost of assembling the raw materials that enter 
into this product the same to each furnace. In the one case the rate 
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pon coke may be higher and the rate upon ore or limestone lower ; 
h other cases the reverse. The adjustment of rates upon these dif- 
jerent raw materials is so made that when assembled at the different 
arnaces the aggregate cost is relatively the same. This illustrates 
1e contention that such rates cannot be considered separately, but 
ust be taken as a whole. 

















a= 


Bearing these facts in mind it is manifest that if an advance in 
ates is made and the protest of one shipper shall operate as a stay 
the advance of a particular rate in which he may be interested the 
esult would be to burden thousands of other shippers who have 
ade no objection. The protesting shipper would thus secure an 
idvantage, enjoying for a time, at least, a rate relatively lower than 
hat to which he was entitled. It might be urged that it would be 
ypen to all other shippers to file similar protests, but under the pro- 
visions of the bill, or of the amendments suggested in committee, the 
rotesting shipper might wait until the last day of the thirty-day 
eriod, thus giving no opportunity to other shippers, who would be 
ignorant of his purpose, to file their protest. It would be possible 
if this amendment became a law that many individual shippers would 
take advantage of their competitors by making contracts upon the . 
basis of a lower rate and at the last moment file the protest, sus- 
pend the advance rate, and deliver their product under such con- 
tracts within the period of the suspension of the advanced rates and 
thus profit at the expense of their competitors. 


The effect of this amendment becomes more serious where the 
relation of rates is between wide areas, and these relative rate adjust- 
ments cannot be made simultaneously. The rates upon grain for 
export, from the West to the Gulf, as compared with the Atlantic 
seaboard, will illustrate this statement. The protest of one shipper 
between two specific points would not only result in throwing out of 
relation the rates from all points in that section, but would also affect 
the competitive rates frof other sections. Such a result would nec- 
essarily render the rate situation in reference to the grain rates 
“confusion worse confounded.” 


Rates in a country like the United States, which is comparatively 
young, and the development of which attracts the attention of the 
‘world, must, necessarily, be elastic, not only in the interest of the 
carrier, but of the shipping public. The principle is sound and 
has received the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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that rates must be fixed with regard to their relations one with tlt 
other, and not entirely upon the cost of service. This relation’ 
because of the competition between shippers, between sections 
shippers, and between localities, and as (because of the rapid deve: 
opment of our country in the production of new sources of suppl) 
in the opening up of new grain fields, flour mills, mines, and fae 
tories, etc.) this competition is constantly changing. It is manife:: 
that rates must constantly fluctuate, so as to be adjusted to the ne» 
condition ; it is essential in the development of the country, even if 
the older sections, that rates must be elastic, which means consta 
reductions and advances. 


This is in the interest of communities and the individual shippe> 
There must be elasticity for other reasons, in the interest of com 
munities as of the railroads; in meeting changes in commercial cor 
ditions that necessitates reductions in rates for shorter or long: 
periods, as an illustration, to enable our grain and other products o¥ 
the farm to reach foreign markets, which would be impossible iz 
one period unless rates were lowered, whereas in other period 
higher rates could be charged without injurious results. Unde 
standing the conditions that surround this complex subject, it ii 
manifest that if a single shipper, or even the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is to have the power to prevent at any time that elas 
ticity which involves an advance in rates, the natural result will be 
that reductions will not be made by the carrier, and the elasticity will 
be lost. The fear would be ever presented to the mind of the traffia 
official that the rate once reduced could not—at least, until after 


exhaustive and long-drawn-out hearings before the commission—b 
advanced. 


The necessary fluctuation in rates to meet the changing conditions 
of commerce, when examined in the light of the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is startling to one not familiar with the 
rapid change of commercial conditions in this country. There were 
225,982 tariff publications filed with the commission in one year, all 
containing changes of rates, either reductions or increases, and rules 
governing transportation. These publications—many of them—con— 
tained a great number of different tariffs. The Pennsylvania lines,, 
east of Pittsburg, issued 2,200 tariffs and 3,600 supplements. About# 
33 1-3 per cent of these covered advances, and 66 2-3 per cent were: 
reductions. As the law exists today, there was no special induce- 


ment to the shipper to file protests against the advances. Suppose, , 


| 
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however, that this amendment had been a part of the act to regulate 
commerce, how many protests would have been filed, and what 
length of time would it have taken the commission to have disposed 
of them? What uncertainty would have resulted to the commercial 
interests while waiting for the adjudication of these questions: P 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FRAUD AND DISCRIMINATION UNDER THE AMEND- 
MENT. 


7. One of the most serious objections urged to the passage of 
this amendment is the opportunity which such a law would present 
for the perpetration of frauds under it, and in the case of even 
honest protest to the advance of rates, where rates rest on a differ- 
ential basis, in producing thousands of instances of unfair discrimi- 
nation. 


An example under the first proposition may be stated briefly, as 
follows: There are two men engaged in the same line of trade; they 
are both called upon to bid on a contract involving a large amount 
of a given commodity in which both deal. The carrier has given 
notice of an advance in rate, effective thirty days from the filing and 
publication of the schedule; the commodity is not to move for some 
days ; one of the bidders files his bid, based upon the advanced rate, 
assuming that the notice of the carrier will be made effective; the 
other shipper and bidder waits until two or three days before the 
date the rate is to be made effective, files a protest, confident that 
it will take three or four months to have the matter adjudicated, files 
his bid against his competitor, based on the current rate, and being 
the lowest, secures the contract. An example under the secend 
proposition would be in case of a rate published from St. Louis to 
be followed differentially from Chicago by a number of competing 
roads. A shipper on one of the lines, just prior to the taking effect 
of the rate, would file his protest as to the rate east of Chicago. The 
differential adjustment that has been made by all these roads will at 
once be destroyed, and the shipper on the road against which the 
protest was filed would have the advantage over all of his competi- 
tors on the other lines in shipping east. 


’ These discriminations between shippers would be the direct result 
of the power placed by Congress in the hands of shippers and would 
have received the sanction of legislative approval, and, therefore, be 
lawful. The statute has taken it out of the power of the carrier to 
meet such a condition and to prevent the discrimination. It cannot 
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change its rate under thirty days without a special order of the com-| 
mission, and that order, it must be assumed, cannot be granted with-_ 


out a reasonable hearing. Congress since 1887 has sought by the 


most stringent measures of legislation to prevent discrimination and | 


preserve equality among shippers. The original act was demanded 


more to accomplish that purpose than for any other. The Elkins) 
Act was confined almost entirely to the subject, and the act of June_ 


29, 1906, increased the penalties for the violation of these provisions. 
Should this policy, which has been followed for more than twenty 
years, be modified and an act passed, the tendency of which is to 


tempt the cupidity of the shipper to accomplish results which it has 


earnestly and vigorously fought to stamp out? 


WOULD PREVENT REDUCTIONS, AS WELL AS ADVANCES, IN RATES, AND 
DESTROY THEIR FLEXIBILITY. 


8. On the face of this amendment, it seems only to give to the 
commission the authority to prevent an increase in rates, but the: 
practical result of such a law would be far more reaching. Such a 
law would mean a rigid freight tariff in place of the present flexible. 
and elastic system of rates which exists alone in this country. Sta-- 
bility of freight rates is important, but not to the extent that the car-. 


rier shall not feel warranted in promptly applying remedies for the 
relief or assistance of shippers who find themselves no longer able 


to compete, due to advantages which other shippers have secured, or. 
changes which have occurred in the conditions surrounding the mar- 


keting of their products. 


A law which tends to minimize the commercial or competitive con-. 
ditions existing at the present time will necessarily result to the dis-! 


advantage of shippers, to the carrier, and to the communities they 
serve. It is not necessary here to again refer to the presentation of 
the importance of the flexibility of rates, which is so clearly shown 
in the discussion of the influences which control in making reduc- 
tions, as well as advances of rates by the chairman of the South- 
western Traffic Committee, as quoted under section 5 of this report. 
The more the committee has reflected upon the probable tendency 
of the principle announced by this amendment, if incorporated into 
the law, the more definite has become its conviction that it would 
ultimately result in destroying that important factor in American 
railroad management, “the flexibility of their tariffs—their adapta- 
bility to the changing commercial and economic conditions.” 
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_ One of the most distinguished and skilled traffic officials in the 
‘country, Mr. Henry Fink, in considering this amendment uses the 
- following language: 

“Railroad officials are constantly engaged in the work of adjusting rates 
so as to meet as far as practicable the requirement of their patrons. In 
times of depression of business they make reduction in rates in order to 
enable shippers to send their commodities to certain markets, and keep in- 
dustrial establishments from being closed. These reduced rates are often 

so low as to barely cover the cost of transportation. But they are meant 
to be temporary in their operation, and to be advanced when business con- 
ditions have become more favorable. 

“Tt must be obvious that when the restoration of such rates is obstructed, 
so that railroad officials are not permitted to advance rates except by per- 
mission of a government bureau after an investigation which must con- 
sume considerable time, railroad officials will naturally hesitate, and often 
decline, to make reductions in rates which involve considerable loss of 
revenue without any compensating benefits to their companies, either in 
the present or future. 

“Tt is easy to see the effect of this. Railroads would no longer be able 
to afford the desired assistance to shippers, however anxious they might be to 
do so. The rates would in a large measure lose their elasticity, and become 
rigid, and a condition similar to that existing in France would be created, 
where state controlled rates prevent railroads from building up the terri- 
tory.” 

In considering this question, we must not forget that when we 
destroy elasticity and flexibility in our rates, we prevent reductions 
of rates, as well as the raising of rates. Its tendency is not only to 
prevent the reduction in particular instances that has resulted in 
great advantage to the shippers and the country in the past, but it 
prevents the lowering of the general average of rates. There have 
been comparatively few complaints, as to the unreasonableness of 
the rates of this country per se. The vast majority of complaints, 
against the reasonableness of rates, is the claim that they are rela- 
tively unreasonable. “Under the American system of rate adjust- 
ment, with its freedom to meet commercial and economic conditions, 
the general average of rates per ton per mile has voluntarily been 
reduced by the carriers of the country from 1870; not so strikingly 
since 1896 as previously, but substantial reduction as follows :* 


TI ees ec lio Bia 10) Ree nee on ene 757 
i oe RD PROV ASNSY eek MEAS ace ae 763 
Pees as A. sah Seesaw c 7 Suh sk S04 ie plea tes Gales Sit Yass 780 
oY a te eee ene FOAM albus aa RA oe iow nee 766 
TAR craig sort. sitacgs tel Ty hs 0G ake se ea Gs ts ee 748 
Tee PURO acetic ck ots 43 FO ke eae. tae. coe ao ara 759 


*The average rate per ton mile in 1908 was 7.54 mills. 
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The leaders of railroad management and the ablest experts on 
railroad economics in foreign countries have approved in the most 
enthusiastic language, the wisdom which has preserved to the Amer- _ 
ican railway system its freedom of management and its flexibility of 
rates, subject only to the limitations of reasonable ‘rates, equality 
among shippers, and the avoiding of all devices that might result in 
discrimination among those who use these public means of trans- 
portation. 


The view of M. Emile Heurteau, president of the Orleans Rail- 
road, speaking of the American system of roads, said: 


“We would be only too glad to adopt the American system of fixing the 
lowest rates proper, and making up the loss of profit on each shipment 
out of the increased volume of business they make the railways available 
to, which is the only economically and commercially right and sensible way 
of doing. We would be glad to build up our territory as the American 
railways do, by encouraging its industries, by opening its markets, by 
enabling it to compete with other territory contributing to the same mar- 
kets. 

“But we can not do that; the state-controlled rates prevent it, however 
strong our desire or the people’s may be. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Railroads under government supervision must set their rates close to 
the maxima then, and maintain them there, for their own salvation. There 
are many times when, if it were possible, we would like to lower freight 
charges to meet some special emergency, such as the necessities of- a 
district suffering from a crop failure, for example. 


“That is not philanthropy, but commercial sense, to help the man who 
creates business for you, when he is hard pressed, and to increase the 
volume of traffic that is falling because people have not the money to pay 
the price they have been accustomed to pay easily. But if we should once 
lower our rates—possibly to the point of loss, as American railways have 
done frequently in crises—we would not be allowed to restore them later, 
when they could be fairly restored. 
ae * * * oR * xa * 


“The wonderful growth and development of the United States is the 
admiration of the whole world. I have no doubt it is to be attributed largely 
to the freedom you have always enjoyed in your commercial and industrial 
life. 


“Opportunity is given here for railways and communities to be mutually 
helpful, and splendid use has been made and is being made of it. The few 
cases of complaints against your railways, the expansion of trade through 
the opening of European markets to the Producers of your Central and 
Western States, who are enabled to deliver their products abroad, the 
low cost of transportation that enables them to compete there with the 
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foreign producer near at hand, whose railways are in no position to help 
him—all these things seem to me sufficient evidence of the success and 
desirability of the American practice in the management and regulation 
of railway matters. : 


_ “Any economist, any business man, any transportation manager* will tell 
you that the present American method of fixing freight rates is the only 
logical and rational one.” 

In the investigation of railways by the Senate committee in 1905, 
Mr. W. M. Acworth, who is regarded as one of the leading experts 
in-England on railroad transportation and railroad economics, was 
invited to appear before the committee, with the request to give a 
review of the historical facts bearing on the control and manage- 
ment of the railways of England. After complying with the request 
of the committee, certain questions were asked him that were of 
great importance at that time in the consideration of the questions 
then being investigated by the committee. One of these questions 
involved the effect of the provision of the new canal and traffic act 
of Parliament, which for the first time embodied the provision that 
“railway companies must make no increase except for good cause, if 
anybody objects,” and which, as construed by the courts, prevented 
any increase of a rate where objection was made, until after hearing 
by the board of trade. 


His examination will be found in the third volume of the hearings 
‘of that investigation, pages 1848, 1852, 1853 and 1854, and was as 
follows: 


“Since it has been decided that no rate can be put up once it has been 
put down, without appeal to the law courts, the railway companies have 
practically arrived at the conclusion that they will not put them down be- 
cause they do not know whether they will have an opportunity to put them 
up again. 


“Senator Cuttom: Do you think it works to the advantage of the people 
that the railways will not’put the rates down for fear they will not get a 
chance to put them up again? 


“Mr. AcwortH: Personally, I have no doubt it does not. It is fair to 
remember always that it may protect the weaker in commercial strife. It is 
‘rather hard on the weaker man to be crowded to the wall by a wholesale 
concern in any walk of life. But if it be true in ordinary business that, 
on the whole, the public gains by the wholesaling method, it is probably 
‘true in railway business also. I think that, so to speak, the heart has been 
taken out of the railway man. The railway men understand this business ; 
they know how to manage it in their own way. The railway men think 
“the responsibility has ceased to be ours; we must maintain the status 
_ quo,’ and that is what they do. 
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“The CHAIRMAN: You think that dividing responsibility impairs the ad- 


ministrative power of the officials of the roads as well as the service they — 


render to the public? 


“Mr. AcwortH: From the operating point of view, I do not think our 
railways have been sufficiently interfered with to prevent them developing 
the goodness of the service. But as to rate making, I have no doubt that 
the interference of Parliament, the courts, and the Executive has all tended 
to stereotype and keep rates at an unnecessarily high level. 


“The CHAIRMAN: Would you say that, on the whole, the power to make 
rates generally and primarily should be left to the railroads and to the 
free play of the forces of the business world? 


“Mr. AcwortH: Speaking as an individual student, I have no doubt that 
that is the process that will arrive at the best results for the community, 
with this exception: That I fully think it is necessary that the community in 
some way should interfere to protect all customers from unfair treatment. 


“The CHAIRMAN: You think that the power should reside somewhere to 
correct excessive and extortionate rates by summary and proper proceed- 
ings? 


“Mr. AcwortH: I am not sure that I should go so far as to say excessive 


rates regarded as excessive in themselves. I am myself inclined to think 
that excessive rates will correct themselves. The wise men will discover 
that it does not pay to charge excessive rates. But I think the law should 
interfere to prevent unfair rates to A as compared with the rates given to 
B. It seems to me that the State is bound to insist that the rates shall be 
public, and that practically will settle it, for if they are public they have 
got to be fair; I am inclined to think the law should confine itself to se- 
curing that, where there is a difference made as between A and B, the 
difference should be a difference for a commercial reason, and not for any 
reason of personal favoritism. 


“Senator Foraker: And I understand you to say that the effect of fixing 
maximum rates is to lessen the tendency to reduce rates, which railroads 
had practiced before this legislation was enacted? 


“Mr. AcwortH: I am not quite sure that the maxima have really had 
very much effect at all. It has been a tendency, but I do not think an im- 
portant tendency. But the interpretation by the courts of the undue prefer- 
ence law, and the recent limitation that having once reduced you can not 
subsequently increase, have had that effect markedly, I believe. 


“Senator Foraker: So that the rates for the transportation of freight 
on railroads in England have not been declining, I take it from your state- 
ment, in recent years, but have remained practically stationary? 


“Mr. AcwortH: I do not know what the average rate is, because there 

. are no statistics in England; but my own impression would be that it had 

probably not declined to an appreciable extent, whereas in an earlier period 
it certainly did decline pretty fast.” 
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The effect of a similar law, passed in England, as shown by the 
testimony of Mr. Acworth, confirms the views of the committee 
which have been expressed in this report, that with such a provision 
embodied in the present interstate commerce law, there would be 
few reductions or advances in American rates. If it had the effect 
in England of destroying the flexibility of the rates of the carrier 
and interfered with the development of*England’s commerce, as well 
as her railroads, how much more serious would be the result in this 
country, that is in the process of rapid development, both as to its 
commerce and territory? It has been credibly stated that the 
Board of Trade of England is now seriously considering a recom- 
mendation for the repeal of that provision of the statute. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNICATION TO THE COMMISSION—MANY 
OF ITS OBJECTIONS APPLY TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED IN 
COM MITTEE. 


9. When this bill was referred to your committee for its consid- 
eration the chairman addressed a letter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, inclosing the bill, and requested the opinion of the com- 
mission as to the wisdom of incorporating the amendment into the 
interstate commerce law. 


The chairman replied in the following communication: 


“INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 29, 1908. 
“Hon, STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
“Chairman Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: The Interstate Commerce Commission has the honor to sub- 
mit the following in response to your communication of 24th instant, trans- 
mitting a bill (S. 423) to amend section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, 
introduced by Senator Fulton December 4, 1907, and requesting the com- 
mission to ‘advise the committee before its next meeting, January 31, their 
opinion of said bill and what action they would suggest thereon.’ 

“Whilst the views of the entire commission can not be definitely ascer- 
tained within the time named, because of absences on official business, a 
majority of the commissioners and probably all of them would not be dis- 
posed to favor the enactment of this measure. 

“To give to the protest of a single shipper the effect of preventing the 
advance of any rate until the reasonableness of that advance was affirma- 
tively determined by the commission would establish a hard and fast rule 
of doubtful fairness to the railroads and questionable advantage to the 
public. Under existing conditions we are of the opinion that it would be 


i 
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unwise to adopt the arbitrary limitation which this bill proposes, whatever 
may be found desirable or necessary in this regard in the future. 

“It is further to be observed that the passage of such a bill at this time 
would impose a burden upon the commission which it ought not to be asked 
to undertake. If every proposed advance had to be investigated by the 
commission and officially sanctioned before it could take effect, the number 
of cases to be considered would presumably be so great as to render their. 
prompt disposition almost impossible. In instances of justifiable increase 
the necessary delay resulting from the probable volume of cases would 
work injustice to the carriers. Until conditions become more stable and 
the substantive provisions of the act are more completely observed in rail- 
way tariffs and practices we entertain the belief that a wider latitude of dis- 
cretion on the part of carriers than this measure allows should be permitted. 

“It is also suggested that the practical effect of the proposed amendment | 
might be to prevent voluntary reductions of rates by the carriers. If no 
rate could be increased without the approval of the commission after affirma- 
tive showing by the carrier it might happen that many reductions now 
voluntarily accorded would not be made, 

“This subject of rate advances was discussed in our recent annual report 
to the Congress, and that portion of the report is transmitted herewith for 
the information of your committee. It concludes with a recommendation 
relating to the matter in question in which the entire commission con- 
curred, and that recommendation is now respectfully renewed. 

: “Very respectfully, 
“Martin A, Knapp, 
Chairman.” 


It will be observed by an examination of this communication from - 
the commission that it deemed it unwise to recommend the adoption 
of the amendment to the sixth section as offered in Senate bill 423, 
but the letter refers to its former report as expressive of its views 
upon this subject, which recommended a somewhat similar provi- 
sion, but differing in this respect. In Senate bill 423 the filing of a — 
protest would suspend the taking effect of the rate until after full 
hearing as to the merits of the advance. The recommendation of 
the commission in its former report, referred to in the communica- 
tion, recommended the adoption of a provision that would confer 
upon the commission, upon the filing of a complaint, the discretion 
to suspend the rate until final hearing. The amendment to the bill 
before your committee offered during its consideration, and which 
has been fully discussed in this report, was in substance the recom- 
mendation of the commission. ; 


An analysis of the letter of the chairman of the commission, stat- 
ing the objections to the enactments of the proposed amendment into 
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law, sustains many of the reasons which have been urged in this 
report against the approval of the principle announced by that 
amendment. The committee quotes from the letter, as follows: 
“(a) To give to the protest of a single shipper the effect of preventing the 
advance of any rate until the reasonableness of that advance was affirmatively 


determined by the commission, would establish a hard and fast rule of 
doubtful fairness to the railroads and questionable advantage to the public. 


“(b) Under existing conditions we are of the opinion that it would be 
‘unwise to adopt the arbitrary limitation which this bill proposes. 


“(c) If every proposed advance had to be investigated by the commission 
and officially sanctioned before it could take effect the number of cases to be 
considered would presumably be so great as to render this prompt disposi- 
tion almost impossible. 


“(d) It is further to be observed that the passage of such a bill at this 
time would impose a burden upon the commission, which it should not be 
asked to undertake. 


“(e) In instances of justifiable increase all necessary delay resulting from 
probable volume of cases would work injustice to the carriers. 


“(£) Until conditions become more stable and the substantive operations 
of the act are more completely observed in railway tariffs and practices, 
we entertain the belief that a wider latitude of discretion on the part of 
carriers than this measure allows would be permitted. 


“(g) It is also suggested that the practical effect of a proposed amend- 
ment might be to prevent voluntary reductions of rates by the carriers. 


“(h) If no rate could be increased without the approval of the com- 
mission after affirmative showing by the carrier, it might happen that many 
reductions now voluntarily accorded would not be made.” 


The nine reasons suggested by the commission why the original 
amendment offered to section 6 should not be adopted, fully sustain 
the committee in reporting the bill adversely, and to a great extent, 
fully justify the views which it has expressed in this report as influ- 
encing the actions of the committee in its adverse report upon the 

amendment proposed in the committee. 


The committee is unable to appreciate the force of the suggestion 
of the modification proposed to the original amendment, as in any 
way changing the principle embodied in it, or the practical results 
which would flow from its adoption. If the power was conferred 
upon the commission, when a rate was advanced, upon complaint to 
suspend the going into effect of that rate until a final hearing, every 
objection urged by the commission to the adoption of the bill, but 

the first two, would be applicable to the modification proposed by 
- the commission to the original amendment. 
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Under the modification suggested by the commission the burden 
imposed upon it would be greater, if possible, than under the orig- 
inal amendment. Under the original amendment, by force of the 
statute, the filing of the protest would suspend the advanced rate, 
and the hearing upon the merits would take place after the thirty 
days had expired. Under the suggestion of the commission con- 
ferring upon it the discretionary authority upon complaint to deter- 
mine whether the rate should go into effect at the time prescribed by 
law or be suspended, there is imposed an official quasi judicial duty 
upon the commission, which it should not perform except upon proof 
that probably the rate sought to be advanced would ultimately be 
determined to be unreasonable. Remembering the large number of 
changes of rates daily, and the fact that under the law the complaint 
could be filed at any time within the thirty days, would it not be an 
impossible undertaking for the commission to hope to perform this 
official act with justice to the public or to the carrier? In the multi- 
plicity of duties now demanding its most earnest attention, would 
not the practical operation of such a law compel it to enter a pro 
forma order of suspension until the final hearing, when the commis- 
sion, upon an examination of the complaint, is satisfied that it pre- 
sented a prima facie case of unreasonable advance ? 


An official tribunal charged with the duty of preventing an un- 
reasonable advance in rates would be constrained, on the presenta- 
tion of such a complaint, to issue the order of suspension. If the 
slightest doubt was raised in its mind as to the reasonableness of 
the advance, its official obligation would require it to enter the order 
of suspension. Is there any question that such a prima facie case 
could be made where the consideration of the protest would, of 
necessity, be ex parte? 


The committee is not, therefore, able to draw a distinction between 
the original amendment and that proposed in committee. In the 
opinion of the committee the reasons stated in the letter of the chair- 
man of the commission, and the reasons given in this report, not only 
justify it but compel an adverse report. 


CONDITIONS CONFRONTING CONGRESS. 


10. The act of June 29, 1906, took effect August 28, 1906. It 
has been operative only about twenty-eight months. During half of 
that period of time the country has experienced the effects of a 
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severe commercial panic; business has been prostrated; transporta- 
tion paralyzed; thousands of cars have been stored on the sidings, 
and hundreds of engines have been placed in the shops, awaiting the 
fevival of business. From conditions existing today, we have a 
right to assume that before many months we shall be approaching 
normal conditions. The commission has not had sufficient time to 
interpret and construe the recent law and to promulgate its orders 
in reference to the action of.the carriers under it. Many of- the 
traffic questions involved, under the provisions of that law, are yet 
to be construed and put in force by orders of the commission. Is 
it wise, under these conditions, to begin amending that statute by 
introducing provisions inconsistent with the basis of the act? It 
has been shown that under the power conferred by that recent 
enactment, the commission is vested with the power to change an 
existing unreasonable rate and to fix for the future a reasonable rate. 
It has also the authority conferred upon it to award reparation to 
the extent of any injury resulting to a shipper, by reason of the 
existence of an unreasonable rate. 


Attention has been called to the opinion of the commission, as 
expressed in its decisions, narrowing very greatly the right of the 
carrier to advance a rate that would meet with its approval upon 
hearing. The committee must assume, in considering this question, 
that both the shippers and traffic officials, with knowledge of the 
views entertained by the commission upon the question of an ad- 
vance of rates, will in the one case be prompt to avail themselves 
of that attitude of the commission, and in the other that they will 
seek to so adjust their rates as to bring their schedules within the 
rulings of that tribunal. The committee believes the highest duty of 
the commission is to bring together shippers and carriers, to the 
end that each may see that neither can be permanently prosperous at 
the expense of the other. It further believes that in many instances 
this effort has been made by the commission, and successfully made. 
It cannot be accomplished by statutes causing rigidity of rates. The 
most sensitive spot in the great business dealings of the country is 
the railroad rate. This rate must be raised or lowered, not in obedi- 
rice to a rigid statutory law, but in obedience to the varying condi- 
tions of trade and commerce. 

The National Board of Trade, one of the most important com- 
‘mercial organizations in the country and one of the most influential, 
‘met in Washington on Tuesday, January 19, 1909. Two proposed 
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resolutions were submitted to that convention. First, by the Phila- 
delphia Press League, urging an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce law, to permit railroads engaged in interstate traffic to enter 
into the making of agreements under the supervision and control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.. The second proposition was 
submitted by the Scranton Board of Trade, embodying the provi- 
sions of the amendment offered in the committee upon the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 423, and approved in the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to the advance of rates. 

These resolutions were referred to the committee on resolutions 
having charge of interstate commerce matters. That committee, 
through its chairman, made the following report, which was unani- 
mously indorsed by the convention of the National Board of Trade: 

“The committee on interstate commerce law respectfully reports that, in 
its judgment, the National Board of Trade ought not at this time to. recom- 
mend any change in the laws relating to interstate commerce.” 

The convention was not satisfied with the passage of this resolu- 
tion, but the chairmen of the several committees of that association 
were subsequently authorized and directed by resolution to urge the 
conclusions of the board in its name whenever possible. 

The country is now demanding repose in its industrial upbuild- 
ing. It is not a time to experiment and to change the basis upon 
which the former acts to regulate commerce have been predicated. 
The recent law passed by Congress so greatly enlarging the author- 
ity of the commission should, before changes are sought, have the 
opportunity of at least a fair trial as to the value of its provisions 
in the regulation of interstate commerce. When trial has been 
given and normal conditions have been restored, any defect in the 
regulating statute can then, in the light of experience, be promptly 
remedied. 
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INTRODUCTION 
“The function of accounts is to record facts. True accounting is nothing 
more, nor nothing less, than the correct statement of what in fact has taken 
place, and the measurement of that fact in an appropriate figure.” —Prof Henry C. 
Adams. 
To be of the highest value, statistics must be accurate, uniform and con- 
tinuous. 

Nothing in the nature of statistics under official authority more 
confusing and misleading has ever been issued from the government 
printing office than those portions of the Twenty-third Annual 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1909, purporting to deal with the financial results of the 
railways of the United States for the fiscal years 1908 and 1909. 

On the first page of the Report the financial results of the last 
two fiscal years are set down thus: 








Operating Operating Taxes Operating 

Revenues Expenses Income 
IOS cis 2: ctaire cies: $2,461,521,345 $1,721,327,155 $83,775,869 $655,418,321 
QOD eis «erase. = 2,494,115,589 1,662,102,172 89,026,226 742,987,191 


EE ee ee 
The mileage operated in 1908 is stated as 228,164.80 and in 
1909 as 233,002.67 miles. 


On page 54 of the report the summary compiled from the monthly 
reports gives the following comparative figures for the same years: 

















ee a 
Total Total 
Operating Operating Net Revenue Taxes 
Revenues Expenses 
POQOB Stereo. $2,421 ,542,004 $1,687 144,975 $734,397 ,029 $83,775,869 
i St seearorrdios 2,443,312,232 1 615,497,233 827,814,998 89,026,226 





The mileage is the same as above, with the added information 
that the mileage operated at the end of the fiscal year 1908 was 
229,952.36; and at the end of 1909, 234,182.70. 
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It will be observed that the taxes in both summaries are identical, , 
but in one they are subtracted from net revenues and in the other* 
they are not. ‘ . 

An insert facing page 54, giving the details of the monthly 
reports from which the table on that page is compiled, reveals the» 
common source of both sets of returns and gives the key to the: 
discrepancy between them. This is no less than the inclusion in 
the former of the revenues and expenses from “outside operations,” 
which are excluded from the summary on page 54, in which the 
“net revenue” only from such outside source is mentioned and 
added to the net revenue from rail operations. 

The impropriety and inaccuracy of such accounting becomes 
manifest when its effect is seen to vary the ratio of operating expenses 
to earnings from 69.67% to 69.93% in 1908, and from 66.12% to 
66.64% in 1909. 

On pages 64 and 65 appears another set of income figures for the | 
year ending June 30, 1908. This is compiled from the annual 
reports of the carriers operating 230,494 miles of line, from which 
the mileage of switching and terminal companies is excluded. It 
supplies the following summary: 


YEAR EnpING JuNE 30, 1908. 








Rail operations: 


Operating TevenUes ey schpeirs. oer nce takeete aee cee ee ee $2,393,805,989 
Onerahing expenses. aisisa’s a1.teive snl eee en eas ee 1,669,547,876 
WNetropern tingireventies... tin. bes ge ae ni ere ee ee 724,258,113 © 
WANs reece syssoaieya clone wom cats oe ne 78,673,794 © 
Net revenue from outside operations. ..............0ecececcececee... 5,977,268 
Sobers ten minora, £1.55, )o1. ade olen yaes nut aaueaG ieee a ein 651,561,587 
Ratio of operating expenses to BSTTIN 2S. SEF ete cbr kent een ee, te 69.72 «| 


Se 
As these figures are compiled from the only returns which furnish | 
data respecting all the various phases of railway operation in the | 
United States, they will be accepted in subsequent pages as the 
official returns for 1908. 
The above figures are exclusive of returns from switching and | 
terminal companies, whose earnings, according to the monthly | 
reports in 1908, were $23,028,773; expenses, $16,383,481, and | 
taxes, $1,245,261. / 





’ GrossLy EXAGGERATED DIVIDENDs. 
_ But these are venial variations compared to the deliberate — 
misrepresentation as to dividends on page 62 of the report, where | 
it is stated: 
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“The amount of dividends declared during the year was 
- $386,879,362, being equivalent to 7.99 per cent on dividend-paying 
stock. For the year ending June 30, 1907, the amount of dividends 
~ declared was $308,088,627.” 

This statement is the more reprehensible because the inaccuracy 
of the reference to dividends in 1907 was exposed a year ago, and 
$115,550,909 of the 1908 total is proved to be fictitious by the line 
in the condensed income statement of the report (page 65) reading: 
“Dividends declared from current income, $271,388,453.” It takes 
dividends from surplus, dividends by leased companies, and dividends 
from surplus of leased companies to make up that gross deception 
as to the dividends declared in 1908. And all these “several divi- 
dends” are only made statistically possible by including in current 
income $274,450,192 “other income” NOT derived from trans- 
portation. 

It is impossible to overestimate the harmful popular effect of 
exaggerating the dividends paid by the railways by $80,693,665 in 
1907 and $115,550,909 in 1908. The public mind does not stop to 
distinguish between dividends “declared,” dividends paid out of 
“imeome” and net dividends actually paid out of net earnings of 
railway traffic. 

This whole statistical structure of fictitious dividends has been 
built up in successive reports upon the false premise of including 
intercorporate payments on both sides of the income account. 
What the public is entitled to know is the disposition of the gross 
sum paid by it for transportation services—those services which 
the Act to Regulate Commerce was passed to regulate. 


BEWILDERING CHANGES IN NOMENCLATURE. 


Scattered through the official reports for 1908. the student is 
confronted with nurferous changes in terminology, many of which 
are for the better, but nearly all impair that continuity of names 
and phrases which is so desirable in comparative statistics. For 
instance, the public has been taught, by official practice, to speak 
of the revenues of the railways derived from the transportation of 
passengers, freight, mail and express, as “Gross earnings from 
operation.”” The phrase is descriptive, definite and clear. For 
this the Commission has substituted “Rail operations, operating 
revenues.” Former reports spoke of “Income from operation,” 
which now gives place to “Net operating revenue.” To this is. 
added the “net revenue from outside operations,” making a “Total 
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net revenue,” from which “Taxes accrued” are deducted, the 
remainder being “Operating income.” 

It will be perceived that this last phrase, which covers revenues 
from which operating expenses and taxes have been deducted and 
to which the net revenues from outside operations (sometimes they 
involve a deficit) have been added, comes perilously near the 
“Income from operation” of preceding reports. 

The exclusion of the reports from switching and terminal com- 
panies in some instances, while they are included in others, intro- 
duces an element of perplexing uncertainty at every turn and really 
vitiates all comparisons with former reports. 

The Commission itself seems to realize the bog into which the 
official statistician has plunged its accounts, when it says: 

“The changes in the income account submitted in the report 
under consideration are so far reaching in their results, in a number 
of instances, as to impair direct or close comparison with figures for 
similar items in previous statistical reports.” 

And now it is proposed to throw all the accumulated statistics 
of twenty-two years out of consecutive gear by substituting the 
calendar for the fiscal year. 


The writer has deemed the foregoing comments necessary to 
clear the atmosphere before proceeding to the introductory summary 
showing the salient features of the railway industry in 1909 compared 
with similar items in 1899 and 1889. The data for 1909 is compiled 
from the annual reports to this Bureau covering 221,132 miles of 
operated line, together with the monthly reports to the Commission 


of earnings and expenses of all classes of roads for that year, covering ~ 


an average operated mileage of 233,002. 
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Summary or Ramway REsutts In 1909, 1899 anp 1889, wiTH 
PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE FOR EACH ITEM BY DECADES. 





























(m= 1,000.) 
In- In- 
“ crease | crease 
Ttem 1889 1899 1909 over over 
1889 | 1899 
% % 
ee Loh ey 
meMiles of line’. ....-...-.6.502085 158,385 187,534 234,182] 52.7 24.9 
Miles of all track........-...6-4- 195,958 250,784 340,000} 73.5 | 35.5 
Net capitalization (m).......-..- $7,366,745) $9,432,041 $13,508,711; 83.3 | 43.2 
Net capitalization per mile of line. 48,021 51,764 57,962) 20.7 11.9 
Net capitalization per mile of track 37,593 38,527 39,730 5.6 3.1 
’ Gross earnings from operation (m) 964,816 1,313,610 2,443,312] 153.2 | 86.0 
Gross earnings per mile of line... 6,290 7,005 10,486] 66.7 49.7 
Expenses of operation (m)...... 644,706 856,968 1,615,497} 150.5 | 88.4 
Expenses of operation per mile of ; 
TRE terete) ciel n.s fayetions’ siieroueye) 8 "ests ° 4,204 4,570 6,933} 64.9 leads 
Net earnings from operation (m). 320,101 456,642 827,814] 157.9 | 81.2 
Net earnings per mile of line.... 2,086 2,435 3,552) 70.2 45.8 
Ratio of expenses to earnings. ... 66.81 65.24 66.12|d 2.3 1.0 
Receipts from passengers (m).... $254,041 $291,113 $564,302| 122.1 | 93.8 
‘Receipts from freight (Gp) See ates 642,662 913,737 1,682,919} 161.8 84.1 
Receipts from mail (m).......-- 21,901 35,999 50,935] 182.6 | 41.5 
Receipts from express (M).....-. 19,778 26,756 63,669| 221.9 | 137.9 
Passengers carried (m)......-.-- 472,171 523,176 880,764] 86.5 68.3 
Passengers carried one mile (m). . 11,553,820} 14,591,327 29,452,000] 154.8 | 101.8 
Receipts per passenger per mile 
(cents).....+++2eeer eee e eres 2.165 1,978 1.916|d 11.5 jd 3.1 
Freight tons carried (m)......-- 539,639 959,763 1,486,000] 175.3 | 54.8 
Freight tons carried one mile (m). 68,727 ,223 123,667,257 222,900,000) 224.3 80.2 
r Receipts per ton per mile (mills) . . 9,22 7.24 7,55|d 17.0 4.2 
Locomotives, number.........-- 29,036 36,703 57,220) 97.0 55.9 
Locomotives, weight (tons).....- 1,161,440 1,945,259 4,158,000] 258.0 | 113.7 
Passenger cars (number)......-- 24,586 33,850 46,026] 87.2 | 35.9 
Freight cars, number........+-. 829,885 1,295,510 2,113,450| 154.6 | 63.1 
Freight cars, capacity (tons)....- 16,597,700} 34,978,770 73,126,370] 340.5 | 109.0 
Average tons in train.......-.-- 179 243 388] 116.9 59.6 
Employes, mn ber brace 704,743 928,924 1,524,000] 116.2 | 64.0 
Employes, compensation......-- $389,785,664| $522,967,896 $1,003,270,000| 157.4 | 91.8 
Proportion of gross earnings..... 40.40 39.80 41.00 1.4 3.0 
Proportion of operating expenses. 60.46 61,02 62.10} 2.7 ee 
Were cotorsierete: sia siasialere me arene) &is $27,590,394| $46,337,632 $91,280,000] 230.8 | 96.9 
Per mile of line.......----++++: 180 247 390} 116.6 | 57.9 
Proportion of gross earnings 2.86 3.53 3.73] 30.4 5.6 


a 
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There is not a line or figure of this table, with its percentages 
of increase, that does not testify at once to the amazing growth of 
American railways and to the equally amazing economical basis 
upon which they render incalculable services to the American people 
on terms that challenge the admiration of less favored peoples. 


Review or THE Last THREE CALENDAR YEARS. 


Where the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission minimized the loss inflicted on the railways 
by the business depression of 1908, the Twenty-third Annual Report 
naturally, and by reason of the same cause, minimizes the sub- 
stantial recovery of 1909. Where the former showed a loss in gross 
earnings of only $164,464,941 below the preceding year, when the 
actual result of the depression was nearly $300,000,000 ($298,457,576), 
the latter shows a recovery of only $21,770,228, when it was approxi- 
mately $282,000,000 ($281,934,932). 

The explanation of this discrepancy is, of course, the Com- 
mission’s adherence to its own fiscal periods of statistics, which do 
not happen, in this instance, to coincide with the ebb and flow of 
adversity and prosperity. The true movement of railway traffic 
before, during and after the recent business depression is more 
nearly reflected in the following figures for the calendar years 1907, 
1908 and 1909, compiled from the monthly returns to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, divided into periods of six months: 


SuMMARY OF Gross EARNINGS OF THE RaILways DURING THE 
CaLENDAR YEARS 1907, 1908 anv 1909, By Monrus 
AND Hats-YEARLY DIVISIONS. 

















1907 1908 1909 

DIMA E Ye eer NEN al yea ae ys $199,000,000 $173,611,809 $183,139,419 
MEDIUAry. scares secs ak 178,300,000 161,085,493 174,425,832 
IN NAVG) Ts cet Or) eR ace oR ee Re 211,700,000 183,509,935 205,700,012 
PADOTI eet ens ea rayeoeuats ees chal eo 214,800,000 175,071,604 196,993,104 
MAN teenth aerta! hclece coueh 224,800,000 174,527,138 201,572,072 
June..... BEES Pacts a) aks cot Wis lwts amie 223,000,000 184,047,216 210,356,965 
a SViGatiner semis es «op ak « $1,251,600,000 $1,051,853,195 $1,172,185,404 
Uy Peep srateictorst a feo alse wove ca e's $228 ,672,250 $195,245,655 $219,964,739 
AM BUR Tr deserters 6 oisran cio 241,303,469 206,877,014 236,559,877 
Septemibertys sot oeeccah oe wankcn: 234,386,899 219,013,703 246,065,955 
Ootobers-ray aitie. mati athe Seen 250,575,757 233,105,042 260,613,053 
November morc iase oaks 220,445,465 211,281,504 247,370,954 
December zi, tiahaddeniac cee 194,304,969 205,455,170 f 222,006,183 
Half'yoarks eee ree $1,369,688,809 $1,270,978,038 $1,432,580,761 
Total. Hye ores 2,621,288,809 2,322,831,233 2,604,766,165 

Average mileage............... 227,000 231,584 234,950 
Earnings per mile.............. $11,548 $10,030 $11,086 


ng Le 


ai 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE Rainways DURING THE 
CaLENDAR YEARS 1907, 1908 anp 1909, By MonTHs 
AND HaLF-YEARLY PERIODS, WITH Ratios 
To Gross EARNINGS. 























1907 1908 1909 
BA MATAR YMRS, cVoishcoas coche =e eos) 0) « ales $134,225,000 $132,502,830 $132,659,037 
PRS TSTUATY cleus) cue =e: eickeus is clieeni bia 5 a2 121,500,000 123,773,906 125,229,071 
March ee NT coe te Mca « is) vials * 142,425,000 128,200,065 136,086,299 
Parrilbia crit ertad otestsls ciets sys ass 144,990,000 124,284,164 134,612,576 
BORPR MMe tet case tlic cuetirepe ses Se aes sce 151,740,000 123,932,568 135,846,301 
SAGAS Reese fe tee conse tee citi Seattle e288 150,525,000 124,208,561 136,160,775 
SEV aLUey Can sie a cts ote csks nse sy $845,405,000 $756,902 ,094 $800,594 ,059 
TSO Ee ios eee oe NE Ie 67.7% 72% 68.3% 
WEY Meester systsra hace Pehle es olere lets $152,992,445 $127 978,304 $141,613 ,967 
PREIS OMe acy aii hott: «arse cen key ere silet\ 156,837,914 131,557,475 146,175,338 
BapLor ben epiaachusari eats =. crores 156,631,780 137,155,143 150,621,999 
BOLO WEL see aire cusicye 2 tiers eds enters 166,999,266 144,195,330 156,628,513 
PWaema ers citi wtcrsres? cos ces woos 154,150,468 136,809,421 153,043,599 
BBE CEMID ET sos Biiia cxmaiel- ashen ene ties 142,631,008 136,867,622 153,699,578 
PELalt YEA kis tee ne ake sete os $930,242,881 $814,563,295 $901,782,994 
tO reat Gane aed uch kee 68% : 64.1% 62.9% 
otal accra tec e $1,775,647 881 $1,571,465,389 $1,702,377 053 
FEREDNO ses assy srsesked tunis ous Shares 67.8% 67.7% 65.4% 
Net operating revenue.........- $845,640,928 $751,365,844 $902,389,113 
BP AERO hits cuore heimiartedals am cunieuey sxersie: tie 83,156,188 86,872,885 92,964,510 
Net operating income.........-.- $762,484,740 $664,492,959 $809 424,603 











Through these tables the reader is able to trace the upward 

course of railway receipts in 1907 to their culmination in October 
of that year; their rapid drop to February, 1908; through the hard 
summer following to the gradual recovery of 1909, until in October 
last they reached the highest monthly total on record. 
3 Concurrently withthis story of the depression of 1908, the tale 
of railway distress and of the drastic measures adopted to meet the 
emergency can be read in the half-yearly ratios. The ratio for the 
fiscal year 1906-07 was 67.53%, and the shadow of approaching 
trouble was shown in an increase of this ratio to 67.7% for the first 
six months in the table. By December this ratio had. risen to 
73.40%. The enormous receipts of the autumn months held the 
ratio for the six months down to 68%. In February, 1908, it 
marked the high and ruinous figure of 76.84, and from that point 
the trend, due to severe retrenchments, was steadily downward 
until it touched 60.10% in October, 1909. 
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The ratio of 64.1% for the second half of 1908 is the true measure 
of the ability of the railways to cut their expenditures to fit the 
times. But they were on bed rock, as the succeeding months of 
small receipts proved, when the ratio went up to 72.43% ir January, 
and averaged the high figure of 68.3% for the first six months of 
1909. The heavy receipts of October and November without a 
corresponding expansion of expenditures resulted in the phenom- 
enonally low ratios of these months. But the severity and neces- 
sities of operating conditions in December, 1909, ran the ratio of 
expenses up to 69.23%. 

The net earnings for the three years under consideration are 
apt to lead to erroneous conclusions as to the effect of the depres- 
sion. Neither the loss in 1908 nor the recovery in 1909 reflects the 
true swing of the pendulum. The one minimizes the loss, because 
it conceals the cessation of all constructive work, the curtailment of 
betterments and improvements, and the postponement of all pur- 
chases for replacements except of the most immediate and impera- 
. tive nature; the other exaggerates the recovery because of heavy re- 
ceipts without the resumption of the concurrent expenditures that 
should attend them. The railways in the fall of 1909 were simply 
doing business on the margin of facilities provided during the fat 
months of 1907 in anticipation of a continuation of prosperous times. 
Some idea of the extent of this margin may be gained from the park- 
ing of 400,000 freight cars in the yards with 200,000 in the shops 
in April, 1908. At no time since has this margin been wholly 
exhausted. 

But a continuation of traffic on the scale of the past six months 
will necessitate an immediate expenditure of $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 for the replacement of freight cars alone. . 


INcoME ACCOUNT FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1909. 


The monthly summaries issued by the Interstate Commerce — 
Commission from time to time afford the details for the construction 
of the following statement of the transportation revenues and ex- 
penses of the railways for the calendar year 1909, from which the > 
averages per mile and the ratios have been computed on the basis 
of 234,950 miles of operated line. 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATING RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE RAIL- 
WAYS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 
Enpvinc DreceMBER 31, 1909, wIrH AMOUNTS PER 
Mizz AanpD RArTIos.. 


(Average miles of line operated, 234,950.)* 











« Ratio to 














Amount Per Mile Grogs 
Earnings 
Receipts from: 
Pred eli be cotiese eon sisson te on. sheraiokeea a esavandyine soe $1,796,256,314 $ 7,645 68.96 
IPASSEN PETS! ae vole os cle wise soe ese sie meee de 601,722,959 2,561 23.10 
Other transportation revenues............. 182,706,090 T77 7.01 
Non-transportation sources...........++-+ 24,080,802 103 .93 
Total revenues.....0-.-.000sereeeeee $2,604,766,165 $11,086 100,00 
| _ Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures.......... $ 339,167,666 $ 1,448 13.06 
Maintenance of equipment..............-..-- 387,155,080 1,644 14.83 
Traffic EXPENSES... .. 1... es eee eee geet t ee eee 53,257,408 223 2.01 
Transportation. ......0..- 0c seer eter tees 857,339,037 3,650 32.92 
General expenses... 20.22.00. cere tees eeces 65,441,053 280 2.52 
MN CLASSILIECycessieus @ cacls eraervisleioisis abel eislaler= ofa. TEBOD Tos a arsee ave. pi] as vere eave 
Total expenses.......-5.-+-e eee eens $1,702,377 ,052 $ 7,245 65.35 
Net operating revenues,....-.-------+eeeeres 902,389,112 3,841 34.65 
Profit from outside operations...........-++--+ 8,367,713 14 IP tes a 
Net revenues..... 0.0 cece cece eee ee rete recess $ O05 756825 labors ners) ale lnreleaetonens 
STARA Seieuscal wal erreie Fe mis als ars wir lee) aol aiiereeelwielisus« 92,964,510 395 3.56 

Wot: LH COMME ay-csasne lM loietaiin gy aletne.n e7s tuommens $ 812,792,315 $ 3,460 








*At the close of the year the reports covered 236,166 miles of operated line. 


Unfortunately there are no similar figures for the calendar year 
1907 with which comparisons may be made, but the official returns 
for the year ending June 30, 1907, when railway earnings reached 
their maximum before the panic of that year, afford the following 
instructive comparisons: 


Pee Pe lb he ce ee 








Year to Year to 
June 30, 1907 Dec. 31, 1909 
oo tee hha ORY So 
Gwoss CarmiNgs.. oh... sie sed og sees ojnaibiens Hes sisi re os $2,589,105 578 $2,604,766,165 
MBE TUG ire be ote wie euceatannss ee stauaie eels ane elton ae Iee tne 11,383 11,086 
Operating expenses.....---- +++ sr essere tr rtrsrtees 1,748,515,814 1,702,377 ,053 
Warinaile yy vee «2 nies Belk tugs he whats sisipi eae 7,687 7,245 
Bee et oth ce ken jes wales fe Ws oe 67.53 65,35 — 
Net revenues......--.e cree cree esse rss erent etees 840,589,764 902,389,112 
Bla piriile spice sisitie, eho sel false ahs ose daleyer sien eyeenie' nbs 3,696 3,841 
PO OR Tee eee ihe caucter ime tats open etelta oie odin eA 80,108,006 92,964,510 
Waplinilo were iiee ese teiene tela ate i tuosetnierrisge hs les 367 : 395 
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It will be perceived that while the earnings in 1909 exceeded 
those of 1907 by over 154 millions they were almost $300 less per 
mile, while the operating expenses were actually $442 less per mile. 
The decreased operating ratio in 1909 bears unmistakable testimony 
as to where the increase in net revenues came from. 

With an increase of nearly 9,000 miles of line only $339,167,665 
was spent on maintenance of way and structures in 1909 against 
$343,544,907 in 1907, and the urgent demands of returning activity 
made the expenditures on this account liberal in comparison with 
those for the year ending June 30, 1909, i. e. $311,368,083, or $1,336 
per mile. It will be years before the railways recover from the 
economies forced on them by the loss of $300,000,000 in revenues 
in 1908. 


UNREGULATED REGULATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Today the railways of the United States are “cribb’d, cabin’d 
and confined” in their services to the American people, not so much 
by the laws for their regulation as by the spirit in which those laws 
are administered. To the general tenor and purposes of statutory 
regulation the railways have become largely reconciled; but from 
the spirit in which the laws are sought to be enforced, there has to 
be continuous appeal to the courts and to the public sense of justice. 

Regulation of railways has been persistently interpreted by 
political Commissions to spell reduction of rates and exacting con- 
ditions that would drain the purse of Fortunatus. Between 1889, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics first became 
a valuable index of railway operation, and 1909, the average rate 
per ton mile has fallen from 9.22 to 7.55 mills. On the freight 
tonnage of 1909 this meant a reduction of over $372,000,000 in the 
yearly revenues of the railways. The railways suffered that loss 
from their income when they needed every cent of it to maintain 
the people’s highway in a condition to transport the people’s ever- 
growing traffic. 

The railways lost it, but who got it? The people? Search the 
market reports of the land, from Eastport to San Diego, and you 
will find incontestable proof that not one cent of these millions 
reached the pockets of the people, in whose name all regulation of 
railways is demanded and for whose benefit all reductions are claimed. 
The average rate on all commodities has gone down, the price of 
every commodity transported by the railways has gone up. Who 
has pocketed the difference? 
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There can be only one answer—the producers, the shippers and 

_ the traders. Today nine-tenths of the increased cost of living in 
the United States is chargeable to this ever vigilant and aggressive 
coalition. For everything the railways must buy—labor, supplies, 
money—they have to pay the advanced prices of the day. But 
the protests of the shippers and the rulings of the Commission forbid 
their raising a rate or adopting a Mmoney-saving economy. They 
attempted to readjust freight rates in 1900 one-fiftieth of a cent per 
on mile above a ruinously low average and the outraged shippers 
secured the passage of the Hepburn Act! 

How the federal Commission and shippers work together for the 
so-called regulation of the railways is evidenced in the unbroken 
tenor of the decisions handed down by the Commission. Out of 
357 decisions printed during the year 1908-09, no less than 219, or 
61.3%, were orders granting reductions of rates or reparation for 
charges found comparatively excessive or unreasonable. In not one 
case in a score was the rate found excessive or unreasonable per se. 

In only one case out of the 357 was an increased rate ordered, and 
this was done reluctantly and as unavoidable. 

Although the decisions are for the most part the unanimous 
finding of the Commission, the following table distributes the opinions 
of the year among its members into dismissals and reductions or 
reparations among the Commissioners writing them: 








Dismissi Granting 
Opinion by ee Reductions or 
Complaints R f 
eparation 
ee 
MH seTTT ATR INIVADI eae aie heracic leucine ee Sime baie Tans mio h oho wlelpe whan 21 20 
Commissioner Clement......-..--- +e ee cee etre terete eeee 16 29 
# IPTOULV eae eee cae els Seeds ered eh eeaenet 13 40 
G Gockerillie.s sont: Deiter oie ein eae 20 20 
= Mawelncre tee ee renee og bietsr av aipuetayecsv sey 20 42 
fe Claris Meee eh ale as stoke, Stair saa 29 28 
a Harlan...... Wie ee Pent (tee dey. Dic tteg as oe: 19 hs 40 
PENT es NSRP estes ete le aici eavensdok on shel cen thy 2 hse one ota ayoy ees 138 219 


PPGEL COMIC Ag ele oiciaie cir alle ee era  ofonskehostnres ava alghiess micka™ t 39.7 61.3 


Some of the cases upon which the Commission is called on to pass 
are so trivial as to be beneath the notice of a justice’s court, while 
others involve issues so momentous as to threaten the whole structure 
of railway rates by which the unparalleled prosperity of the country 
has been made possible. 

But the number of cases reaching the Commission for adjudica- 
tion is insignificant compared with the grist of informal reparation 
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orders that runs an endless stream through its regulating rollers. 
In the twelve months from December 1, 1908, to November 30, 1909, 
these aggregated no less than 2,223 separate orders involving amounts 
all the way from 47 cents to $14,717.64, as seen in the following 
orders: 

7100. Larabee Flour Mills Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company. September 11, 1909. Refund of 
$0.47 on shipment of cotton bags from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Hutchinson, Kas., on account of excessive rate. 

3629. Lackawanna Steel Company v. Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey. June 26, 1909. Refund of $14,717.64 on 
shipments of spiegeleisen from Newark, N. J., and Hazard, Pa., 
to Buffalo, N. Y., on account of excessive rates. 

Multiplying these awards by the number of orders enables the 
reader to imagine the range of their respective pettiness or por- 
tentous possibilities. 

It is doubtful if the American people, or even the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners themselves, realize how the formal de- 
cisions and informal orders of the Commission are slowly but surely 
whittling away the safe margin of American railway profits. At the 
rate of two decisions every three days and forty informal orders per 
week, the work of incipient confiscation proceeds with remorseless 
enthusiasm. 

With the best intentions in the world the present Interstate 
Commerce Commission is so enmeshed in its own anti-railway tra- 
ditions, so enamored of the administrative control theories of its 
statistician, so covetous of unbridled, irresponsible authority to 
tear down where it has no constructive capacity, that anything like 
co-operation between the Commission and the railway management 
for the public good seems out of the question. ; 

To the writer it appears that only blind rejection of facts can 
find any conserving element in the regulation of railways as at 
present administered. Signs of a helpful disposition in official acts 
are entirely lacking. The Senate and House calendars groan under 
bills for the further regulation and restriction of the railways, but 
not one contains a promise of relief. For not one is there a genuine 
public demand. 

And what is the situation as this is written? It can be stated 
in a few lines. As a consequence of the drop of $300,000,000 in 
gross earnings in 1908, the railways in 1908 and 1909 cut $277,000,- 
000 out of their expenditures. This was done mainly at the expense 
of maintenance of way and structures and in a cessation in the pur- 
chase of equipment, but the so-called economies of postponed | 
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expenditures permeated every line of railway extension, operation 
and replacement. In 1908, with 6,000 more miles of track to main- 
tain, $18,788,217 less was spent for maintenance than in 1907, and 
in 1909 with 12,000 more miles of track $32,176,824 less was ex- 
pended. 

Between 1897 and 1907 the expenditures for maintenance of 
way increased from $159,434,403 to $343,544,907, or over 115%. 
This means an increase of approximately 8% a year, or at least 
$25,000,000 on present plant. Therefore at least $43,000,000 was 
- withheld from this essential line of railway maintenance in 1908 
and fully $82,000,000 in 1909, a total of $125,000,000. The saving 
on equipment was nearly as great and is dealt with in the body of 
the report. 

A comparison of the income accounts for the month of October, 
1907 and 1908, corroborates the foregoing statement as to the 
economies forced on the railways by the adverse winds of regulation 
and business depression. 





= 000MM» gsKtw own 


Month of October 1907 1909 


ope i) ee ee 
Farnings from operation.........-..2+ esses eee cere eens $250,575,757 $260,613,053 
Operating expenses. ....-.-- 21+ ee ee eee eee nett eects 166,999,266 156,628,513 
EMOTE rr riis eae ys. ee Sleds shies i eens okey SES $ 83,576,491 | $113,984,540 


Operating ratio.......6..+-:e esc e eee ee ts 66.64 60.10 


The canker worm in this, the most promising flower of returning 
prosperity, is revealed in the abnormal ratio of 60.10 for October, 
1909, or nearly 7% below the American average. Now this 7% on 
the revenues of last October means that in some way over $16,000,000 
less than normal was expended on American railways in that’month 
alone. And October, 1909, was only a sample of how railways had 
cut expenses for 24 consecutive months. 

That this shouldbe so, with no reduction in the scale of wages 
or the price of supplies, is, in the view of the writer, a situation of 
serious national concern. Happily he is not charged with any 
commission to suggest how or where the deferred debt of nearly 
$300,000,000 to efficient railway road and equipment is to be met. 
But that it must be met, to place the railways in as good condition — 
as they were before the panic of 1907, when the cry was for more, 
not less facilities, does not admit of question. If it, together with 
the advance in wages now being adjusted, is to be met out of income, 
only an advance in freight rates can take care of it. If out of fresh 
capital, it can only be coaxed from the pockets of shrewd investors 
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by rates of interest that discount the risk attendant on the un- 
‘regulated and irresponsible regulation of railway revenues, resources 
and responsibilities. And it is proposed to make an irresponsible 
Commission, unfamiliar with the necessities of the situation and 
unversed in the ways and means of raising capital arbiters of these 
necessities, ways and means. 

All attempts to meet such a situation by legislation, unless it 
be directed to a reform of the instrumentalities of regulation, must 
prove ineffectual. In a broader, saner, more helpful administration 
of the laws already on the federal and state statute books lies the 
hope for the future of the great American transportation industry. 
““Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


THE BuREAv’s STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


Thus far what has been written has related almost wholly to the 
financial aspect of the transportation industry as presented through 
the monthly reports of the railways. While these in their way serve 
as. an admirable barometer in keeping the public informed as to 
general business conditions throughout the Union, they throw 
little light upon the railway operations behind the financial results. 
They are absolutely dumb on the main question upon which all 
railway legislation and regulation should hinge—adequate and 
efficient public service. 

In the following pages the Bureau attempts to remedy this 
omission, in the essential particulars for the year ending June 30, 
1909. The reports from which its summaries have been compiled 
were received almost a month earlier this year than last, but the 
publication of the Bureau’s statistics has been delayed in order to 
make the usual comparisons with the Official Statistics for 1908. 
The writer is advised from Washington that the fault for this un- 
usual delay rests with the Government printer—whose office is 
overwhelmed with Congressional and departmental work—and not 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission or its Bureau of Statistics 
and Accounts. 

For the first time, the reports to this Bureau cover the division 
of freight movement into the seven chief commodities ; the separation 
of revenues from Mail and Express; the distribution of expenses for 
injuries and damages, and the summaries of expenses for mainte- 
nance of way and equipment, traffic expenses, transportation expenses 
and general expenses. It is believed that with the addition of these 
accounts the annual report of the Bureau has become so compre- 
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hensive as to warrant its publication hereafter at an earlier date, 
without waiting on the publication of the official statistics for the 
preceding year. 

This year the Bureau has received reports from 368 roads operat- 
ing 221,132 miles of line or approximately 94.4% of the mileage and 
carrying over 97% of the traffic of the country. Last year reports 
were received covering 216,460 miles. The increase of 4,672 miles 
fairly represents the actual increase of railway mileage in the United 
States for the twelve months. 

In presenting these statistics, the writer has endeavored to make 
them as colorless summaries of facts as an earnest desire to arrive 
at the truth permits. Such comment as accompanies them will 
be confined to comparisons and elucidation and not to the furtherance 
of any personal theories. 

For the sake of brevity, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be referred to herein as the “Commission”; the Commission’s 
“Statistics of Railways in the United States” as “Official Sta- 
tistics” and “the year ending June 30th” will be implied before 
the year named unless otherwise specified. 

The statements as to foreign railways are compiled from the 
latest official sources available. 

Here the writer wishes to record his personal appreciation of the 
assistance rendered by the executives and accounting officials of 
the railways, whose co-operation has made this report possible. In 
the midst of increasing burdens imposed on them in reporting to 
federal and state commissions and legislatures, the requests for 
information from this Bureau might have seemed excusably neg- 
ligible. ‘The completeness of the report itself testifies to the cordiality 
with which the Bureau’s work is viewed. 

Acknowledgments are also due to Federal and State officials 
for their uniform courtesy in responding to the many requests from 
this Bureau, and the writer has been much gratified to receive from 
the chief government railway official of one foreign country the 
assurance that he considers its Annual Report “one of the most 
comprehensive and useful compilations of statistical matter relating 
to railways that has come into his hands.” 


SLASON THOMPSON. 
Cutcaco, April 30, 1910. 
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] 
MILEAGE IN 1909 


According to the preliminary income report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1909, compiled 
from the monthly returns, the average railway mileage operated in 
the United States during the year was 233,002.67 miles; and the 
total mileage operated at the end of the year was 234,182.70. 








The former total is made up of: 


Large roads operating 251 miles or more................0--eeee0- ~ 214,916.86 miles 

Small roads - 2 ree SDOLMESER ig bua nts Cel ae 16,801.52 “ 

Switching!orterminal companies....- 011+ .+.2 ses ces dee cote aeons 1,284.29 “ 
POCA Ss Sissi eh oc fee eee ns A Slat eee 233,002.67 miles 





The returns to this Bureau, compiled from the annual reports 
for the same year, cover 221,132 miles, against 216,460 in 1908, an 
increase of 4,672 miles. Reports to the Commission for December, 
1909, showed a total operated mileage of 236,166 miles. 

In its report dated December 21, 1909, the Commission stated _ 
that for the year ending June 30, 1908, substantially complete re- 
turns had been received for 230,494 miles of line operated, including 
8,661.34 miles used under trackage rights. These are the official 
figures of mileage for 1908, which will be used in all subsequent 
comparisons with the Bureau’s figures for 1909—the latter, however, © 
may include some switching and terminal mileage excluded from the 
former. 

Of the mileage reporting to this Bureau, 8,927 miles were operated 
under trackage rights, leaving a net of 212,205 miles of line covered. 
by capitalization and rental. 

Assuming that the total operated mileage in the United States 
at the close of the fiscal year 1909 was 234,182, the complete returns 
to this Bureau cover approximately 94.4% of the mileage and 97% 
of the traffic of all the railways in the United States. No attempt 
has been made, or will be made, to segregate the returns of switching 
_and terminal companies from the Bureau’s figures, of which they 
are an integral part. 

The first summary under this table presents the operated mileage 
reported to this Bureau in 1909 and 1908, classified by states and 
territories in comparison with the official figures of mileage owned 
in 1908, with relation to area and population of the respective ter- 
ritorial divisions: 
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SuMMARY OF RarLway MILEAGE IN THE UNITED StraTEs BY STATES 
AND TERRITORIES IN 1909, 1908 anp 1907 AND 1TS RELATION 
To AREA AND POPULATION. 

















: 3 Bi Miles of 
egereeee Bipwstnel bore 1 tune lnbabe 
1909 1908 Owned | per 100 | tants per 
Operated | Operated (Official) Sq. Miles of Mile of 
Miles Miles Miles | Territory | Line 
BENE custaha wal gant ie oe otsre aie) anya ‘4,917 4,644 4,840 9.77 406 
BPALRANSAGS < cvsis os cleislasc scp ce nieve 3,996 3,758 4,861 9.21 301 
MAO RTIL OLA: 00s: ops ate iss sess wee oe 6,376 6,251 6,664 4,38 243 
MEO OTAGO oie ciel eaks chee sunt vearie aels 5,229 5,096 5,295 §,11 114 
BGONECHCUE. «csc pars sos seters wrens 930 936 1,016 20.96 999 
BUCTAWATENc, fai cre dsusus atsneve Wis eteysite, 6) cK 342 343 336 17.14 615 
UOTE Liars care os (auchis: ots aia ehenoue en caus 3,117 2,960. 3,970 7.39 148 
MONCOT PID 5 «gas @ BLa eile sno Fo 0s wale 6,485 6,293 6,783 11.65 361 
MA EO pet ys, aries seialiasy sieel'isocaa, werles aceite 1,651 1,568 1,731 2.09 102 
BUS TIAVOUSEs Sie: cCieresSisly, We pls 55 eee w Sis 13,216 12,796 12,137 21.80 442 
PRIN CAVATY Bars fee aids <ul wy: vue she: altos aps dofevenzns 7,774 7,326 7,259 20.24 388 
DPRSRAU EME IE eis cle) oo puiset ditgiereaad © iotishoyera ache 9,923 9,865 9,867 17.87 252 
SESLEV ASUS are, custo stor ouake ia one ot ws kalys a Seana 9,125 9,175 8,936 10.94 184 
BRET) GUCKKY Ss Js casi 2 cyst ass jaileytore yeaa e 3,229 3,205 3,441 8.71 690 
MGCL STEEN Sic fale co elie Be: sires coromsus evens 3,860 3,805 4,558 10,43 326 
DUN Sa TV Sie rads cteran etal arn ciple Sens “Wei lers mae 1,984 1,750 _ 2,093 7.19 361 
PRAT VY LEATL CL ry cs, 2.2 ince aco ic,'s lebefaur eens 1,325 1,278 1,482 14,90 906 
Massachusetts.............++-- 2,079 2,079 2,112 26.45 1,492 
RTE AGAIN tore eivhe -< isicereiees a) ope exoustiaregens 8,384 8,312 8,941 15.63 302 
BNIGTIN CBOE a.6. 5.0 ccisie oie. oi0 oes eue a\ieme 8,258 8,100 8,246 10.46 236 
IMISEISEID DE scenes 3 wie she eye enews ore. 3,545 3,281 4,081 9.00 416 
PRISER EAE) coco Cia tae to: a tars Soller ise 8,200 8,141 8,039 11.79 429 
Montana..... eave eee tenr sears oy aya 3,537 3,406 3,307 2.28 91 
IN@DraSieA. - das cee os Sue wee © 6,099 6,083 5,932 7.76 200 
BOUAGAN lelelle oldie sieve) ctorauertera phe Secs 1,621 1,540 1,700 1.55 28 
New Hampshire................ 1,211 1,211 1,248 13.86 369 
BUG WE ROTHEY cers sxc <G.8e Sircaie. wlelie nce) 2,046 2,046 2,250 30.59 917 
DUE ARN COT Me oto iae’ cite eiseilo ose torte st si oe e103 8,106 7,989 8,472 17.86 957 
Morth Carolina)... 62.6.4. dose. 3,567 3,332 4,385 9.21 473 
Mortla Dakota ei. sis s,sis00 srspae ene 4,026 4,025 3,906 5.56 118 
BREAN R acai creatrcatite siete eur acer Mata Gertie Ore 8,951 9,041 9,261 22.75 502 
MOV OMIA ss cies aves alee eieleratavens 0% 5,572 5,532 2,821 7.84 202 
OTE LONM: <.) wicieie © ooo Heeler mie aye nies 1,687 1,600 1,939 2.07 237 
Pennsylvania........-+..++--+- 10,532 10,224 11,259 25.25 621 
RMhode Wslands. «occ. s eve cows ges 192 190 208 20.11 2,262 
South Carolina...... eek Fe 21892 2,975 3,271 11.02 451 
OMI DK Gtaie Gictats crests ve he enh 3,646 3,568 3,703 4,82 122 
ERETITICSSEG a ohataeie cars USieier os ca abalone 3,283 3,528 3,725 9.01 600 
UA ree Sain) aire ois etre vivo: a ifr 07a valley oars 12,847 12,932 12,932 4,95 263 
AR REYPR nfo lar€ seu Gin 0. Blsoan tis ohe ieicl caters 1,820 1,772 1,957 2.42 156 
DV OYINONG os oc sr fae ee mea ee 941 926 1,071 11.98 351 
Virginia.......... sce y oan sate 4,099 3,900 4,056 10.43 495 
"Washington. .......--¢++eeeee- 3,353 3,207 3,767 5.69 152 
West ViTEINIA.. i<s6s 000+ see ame 2,846 2,777 3,264 13.62 320 
BMOWVISCODSID. 5.002205 cee cas wee 7,039 6,900 7,459 14.01 304 
Wyoming. .......-- ses eeeceees 1,429 1,414 1,526 1.56 70 
PASIZONA GEE ara ceate aa ols, soiree 2 1,705 1,684 1,928 1.71 71 
BINGW MEXICO... csc ccc ses owes 2,782 2,521 2,965 2.42 74 
- District of Columbia............ 51 42 31 53.53 9,709 
WATINGA Haire peieieareiie le lelemisiers 1,343 e275 ell eames ctexcaet siaiete aPeeaite 
United States.... - Riess ees aaseT ane 221,132 216,460 227,671 7.74 370 





*Official mileage by States not available for 1908. 
{Mileage operated in Canada by American roads. 
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SUMMARY OF RAILWAY MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES 
AND TERRITORIES IN 1909 AND 1908 AND ITS RELATION TO 
AREA AND PopuLation—Continued. 











joo | Miles.iof | aohabe 
Line 
Owned 100 tants per 
(Official) |, ee Mile of 
Miles a. mi les of Line 
Territory 

Matted States A00SS rte -%; on oe 234,182 7.88 379 
MPL O0S soe Wee 1) sc ethene 230,494 7.76 378 
“ CERRO 7 eRe ee en ke: eas Oe eee 227,671 7.74 370 
CMMERLOUG ae iene. a Ce ee 222,575 7.55 373 
‘ SaaE I OU tee R yest elit Po, Ai 217,018 7.34 378 
: ERSTO OA PRES ers Seen | nen Me 212,577 7.20 379 
= MMRS TOURS tere Pek ne eae k tee les 207,187 7.00 384 
“ STO D ey antes Ny ake Ren 201,673 6.82 388 
“ CAMEL OO Ieee, ee eels, Oe 1 ey 196,075 6.64 391 
« em O00 Cae AY oy aS Carew eee ee 192,941 6.51 393 
‘ TBO a, weet i tae Oe ee 188,277 6.37 395 
‘“ ee SOR irr, Ue oe ane iam oe. ae 185,371 6.28 394 
a em CO Re hie Uh ec ee Oe a ee 182,920 6.21 390 
a Bee NT SOG fees to Ue ae ton A een re 181,154 6.15 384 
‘ COPS TG Nye aie aie eat et We oe Mae 179,176 6.08 382 
« ASOT ee ee: a i eee 2 in 176,603 6.02 379 
“ PRM SOS ne ere ee 170,332 5.94 377 
“ Sepa Soo 49 20 ee 1b ee eee) ees 165,691 5.78 380 
a“ TCL ote edie) <ole Shee eee | Se 164,603 5.67 380 
a eee A SO0R ee eee ck ere. 4 ee 159,272 5.51 384 








The column of operated mileage in 1909 testifies to the compre- 
hensive character of the reports to this Bureau, while the last two 
columns demonstrate how railway extension has kept pace with the 
growth of the country. Territorially the United States now has 
437 more railway mileage than it had in 1890, and the last column 
proves that the mileage is greater proportionately to the population 
than it was twenty years ago. The contrast in the density of popu- 
lation per mile of line between Rhode Island and Nevada is illustra- 
tive of the startling diversity of conditions under which railways are 
operated in the United States. 


Rattways Buiut in 1909. 


The new mileage reported as constructed in 1909 tallies more 
nearly than usual with the increase in mileage for which operating 
reports are received. As reported in the Railway and Engineering 
Review, February 19, 1910, the new mileage by states was as follows: 


oA’ 
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Mites oF Line Construcrep DurRING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1909 
BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

















Miles Miles 

State Built State Built 

1909 1909 
MMM ASICH es corte michele s alas sue ee 48 Moiitian ayes? ac maracas eases 125.08 
Wathen ANNs i searece this ara ailetaliettece rs ot ae 5.62) te Nebraskairieciisiaa irtaueesrauacs ane e 13,15 
BPP ATNS RS os, Sisco sgerfeies ath fo, ee Se re NSSE2O) il, Nevada. = ore cia suena s masuacsyscitaer ess 304.50 
DRIER Z.CDITSU Aas, rep aticinds wie ae alk sae Aine 8 48.02 | New Hampshire............... 1.55 
DE EMRLOTINIA Soccer thie. d) sek ang Sa-suet 248.60 | New Jersey......:.40s.200%20% 33.95 
BEOOLACON « 15:21<pgoisn Saye tite ses Spats 98.13 | New Mexico.........60.....005-+ 35.00 
District of Columbia............ 3,51" |New Yorke ios .aeiehe ne western 52.20 
MEINE EVE on erat eee ise ce ekers, 8 eo vase es 102.88 | North Carolinas... .9a0...-626- 111.92 
ROME ec attics ech ities ahs ae eae USS: 702 tn Ohios hows eee hee Gee 18.41 
Bet Oars cite tesele cad cusses erciie Se 5049" || Oklahoma, sa. now. coe © eee 163.20 
BROIL aerate) ars ese the) syste sates 93 455) Orevowk (cme sages e mun oo ees 158.38 
BNCLTAINA CRs =jccrek Se eee siiseecee RO 10.82 | Pennsylvania................. 106.66 
BMESITIBA oso cacvav cid ate has = leaned Soyo 87-221") South Carolina... cere aes en 66.14 
BET CUCL sc rin crease ans 28 one neyer 2 JOU.52 | Tennessee... cncccse sted aah 94.26 
| OUST ENG ee 131575 |) Wemasits2 ce lace silbeieh: nets ere 650.61 
WAST Mey ete cickcr sie stare ale: J6': Sus ae hae S700 Wy Utalary. & ap spews 0 tegen sucttua ctunancistets 28.00 
PUPATYISIVGS, 5553 cece aye clei is aes ieey eaves 468 al. VAT eines: Giecoartteitas es ceincsl sw erctetonete 85.75 
MORRELL PATI oy ersay streussse: steve o's Shah's Shel Harel s 77..58: | Washington: . cece. sett cee 209 .84 
BUEATITLC SOU « c-disre ie sverevere #2 aie stent a gs 164.70 | West Virginia................. 131.78 
PARSSIGSUED PIs < (sccye.c oie se eee esis ye cds 36.60 | Wisconsin\.. ..c. ecusnee sense 68.30 
ISSOUTI Nc re cicis Dic ete as aicie ote adie © AISA I) Wiy Omi Ger eae cra costes ee -tre 15.57 
ETN y Clean tech =. saienere are coke ees le Mamaia tie scotond ccaueyahny slog Ge sMonetrnamre Tope) siancr ame 4,040.60 
Secondflacks SIGN PSE GEL. nist etvalnain cn s lveimcvetnemyebomeneimate winiss silane 1,515.07 
SP Ga Te LIGET SC Kee ier tere eet et cao tare eee abanaeas Srnnw cre anaiceteege eRe ere aes 5,555.67 
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Raitway MILEAGE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The ratios of railway mileage to area and population in the table 
on page 19 may be compared with those of foreign countries for 1907 


in the following statement: 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD’S RAILWAYS AND RATIO OF THE MILEAGE 


TO THE AREA AND POPULATION OF EACH COUNTRY IN 1907. 
From Archiv fur Eisenbahnwesen, May-June, 1909. 











Y 
Miles of Tnhabi- 
Miles Line per | tants per 
Countries 1907 100 Square] Mile of 
Miles Line 
Europe: 
CSTE SIN Yat ais ssee Rose as aero es Map a Ree ee 36,065 172 1,563 
(AMISL PIs UN PAT « obs) Sr siete tis.c acs Shale nie aa RiRiohets she ele Lies 25,852 10.0 1,818 
Greatworitain- ang Lrelamd:. qc crake oles alveoli ate ashe oll 23,084 19.0 1,785 
SEPP EG peice sclera ata seAa oreo neces. sehe dae «lle oR ROM excuse erate 29,716 14.2 1,316 - 
Russia in Europe and Finland (2,057 miles)........... 36,279 1.8 2,941 
ST ESVLU Beeha ag oh etait ofeYs fet ei oye ec ataiel these le pph Woas ied ORES hee WR Rae 10,312 9.3 3,125 
ES BV HUATIL 2r, catet te eateries renee dads sh 1676, eee NGPeI a oer at Altes 4,874 42.8 1,370 
Netherlands and Luxemburg....................200. 2,230 15.6 2,564 
IS Wwatzex Amd varPcteters 6-10e.s cic aiala odicwamrae opucneinen tere fete 2,763 12.2 1,205 
BD AIT rt llousclret store cans em vlaiscassdis,anecd oe hats GISRFOe Se Seo 9,227 4.8 1,923 
Bort gabiscsaiorrereiine 3:4 = oisisve, aie; 0:8 o's-waid a alwach othe qrarahahe aes 1,689 4.7 3,226 
errata aver, setceee ators re cistern cise acts oiia'g Shel: oBoeho kesh wcies eae 2,141 14.3 1,150 
IN OT W 8 Visuanenatenaterera onal wrakinvaicoas mraccil mn brani iat thee emanate 1,606 1.3 1,390 
BS Wedeneranceictsfeiiani ec sioatice alee ian Sant welts bad 8,321 4.8 617 
BOIyiaio ts cnaseateaes kay atte a oneeiasete: sees olor creas eee eR 379 2 6,666 
BRITA AE in Os chai eR aCe OORT OL TO ee ae 1,994 3.2 2,941 
GTEC CET rien Pais ceases: onScarcis GO esiRce she Erlete SEG a oe oe 771 3.1 3,125 
Turkey in Europe, Bulgaria and Rumelia............. 1,967 1.9 5,000 
Malta, Jersey and Tsle.of Man... . 060... 6c cebceccn 68 16.1 5,273 
MOtHLLGr WUTODeS I GO neste eisai eh acc ee tact nee 199,345 5.3 1,887 
Sgn ao RL OOG Ratios or sacicisabontis, eete ater ie eee 196,437 5.2 1,993 
ieee i MOOD ranting consriche nlonsrcrcacen Saute eee 192,507 5.1 2,084 
Sat a OD Ee yoecens tase gt wees caray erst os chevron eee 189,806 5.0 2,084 
cope “ W903 Soe eatkc annie tem leer cee eee 186,685 5.0 2,084. 
sooo iene ¢ OOD rare tatecbore das ain equ, sia tan eae 183,989 4.9 2,127 
eee es LOO A ov eratiginasys aceelnastatotetc eRe etme 180,817 4.8 2,174 
Oy < LOOO rack scr <carsustens atest see cs ee 176,396 4.7 2,220 
tea “ BOO tena ican ateiierrcret he Mit ieee ee 172,953 4.6 2,220 
Satis s B98 Ras eRhe ornate ese ore eee 167,614 4.45. a eee 
ee cs TBO T Sects cross hers he ota ote 163,550 4.63) A eee 
mate us USOC rae. sey eam tate ttm at ee eA ee 160,030 42 Ie eee 
An crease ty Clovon ry CATE: aic\.cic ts oes GAiv oe ace ee ee 39,315") | Sesose lee eae 
Other Foreign Countries in 1907: 
Canada Ra peun eyes eae oe scala joroicics visiclarcinaverctele Par Pe a 22,447 0.6 373 
Mexico UeaFoToValoiel tar ate\lo" os fae sinc, eT mae siedaiata tle ayer Te 13,612 1.8 321 
STA ZA Pe sieht vais ass nia 'eve ody alesatgtecs layers ee eee 10,713 .32 1,408 
PAT PCR UNOPS D UDC, oie.) s.cheer malate. ee ae 13,673 1.3 356 
POM yer ceeateeepttatticloner sick sv o-2 of ssyeste ne ears ne 1,332 .32 3,449 
RI TUBUGY att mre eters: Cites voi Ate nee Re 1,210 1.8 769 


wk 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORLD’s RAILWAYS AND RATIO OF THE MILEAGE 
To THE AREA AND POPULATION OF EACH CouNTRY IN 1907. 
From Archiv fur Hisenbahnwesen, May-June, 1909.—Continued. 








Miles of TInhabi- 








Countries Miles Line per | tants per 
s 1907 100 Square| Mile of 
Miles Line 
Other Foreign Countries in 1907—Continued: - 
META te ot cr cre eed Ser cae, on be paeate Mey Scent caek ates mean NEH: 2,939 1.0 ¥,123 
Wentrall RUSSia, TOUNSIA orcle, o)aghin fasts 2a She song-eredivs desta « 2,808 1.3 2,777 
Siberiacand Manchuria... .5.-% 00s e0c0 wees veecccs 5,664 -11 1,020 
Yeap ANN Ree acre ds ee teats cre eneera- ited Diss ME ols Ge eeu 5,012 3.1 9,090 
Bie Ae eee TP ras Be aes ns ahaa wis Ghee ounce oa 4,162 0.1 85,820 
Seats WMRING Tae ee thera ces afer ehcie hr eaten ate eanare oa 29,892 1.4 10,000 
DUC Ae CLEAN Gl se wiry ciate oles Spe aerate ie Giro une eee 2,570 2.4 324 
BUNA LCHEL Ae aceite att SEE cura ne feo ans lloccns eer A Soci 9 lol Shales Rapes ae oR 3,428 3.9 351 
DEW AS OUCELA VALOR ei crencleneretareversfo dr aiclatatoin cant ated hal aes ¢ 3,471 1.1 394 
BOTTA RUA TIS BAIT ua cater cecrs auc oc aketa  eratauss.s a5 late <Jelonsae. saan’ 1,924 0.16 188 
RTC SIAN Ae Ae oeyscia topes teresa a rena letese he eoeg: eyes eee 3,404 0.5 142 
BEST EaN DRESS TES corner ree Oe ete Ge. See ees ogee te. ela TORS 3,445 1.0 2,860 
Me COLON Vince setae eer iiske cies teas oa nut ole aio ruans mere 3,804 1.3 463 
NVR Macnee cere tintescaicdn's eee rediebcutnans « EOE tee okie eece 976 3.5 793 
Desa ep Cret al ep enen tar erative cavanctsl teas sicre Bocce A ltt wleevent ei io! ore 1,361 1.1 636 
-Recapitulation: 
BE cpt be POR MEMULE ODO s ees ct oh aptaed oc cor chro waar cp = wer i cePaga Meyers <2 199,345 5.3 1,889 
MSMR MATA CETGAN Se ai atersee Site: owe o: Sucks arte an ele acoufio De moe e 302,927 2.3 24 
Ss ROA ECL eR ee Medea oteisie Se gaunan s SNe atari atta 56,283 0.38 15,540 
eM COL RAE al CH eAiars ete te Sek eacieal’s, ele tatc eet) was: Soa es 18,516 0.16 8,014 
eae ANI REVAL AI ahibite svcho nis ayetaierey’ one's aE e lela. e 17,766 0.6 279 
Te dat GneV OLE: ODL coro a snsvensile Cals, sbais @ ¥ ehapetarevaaal ee BOAESS TRUM wie siaisclepel > eerie 





Of the above total railway mileage for the whole world, no less 
than 332,360 miles, or nearly 56%, is operated in English speaking 
countries, the mileage of the United States alone being over 35% of 
the whole. 

To the most casual student the disparity between the density 
of population to railway mileage in the United States and Europe of 
one to five, is as apparent as it is significant of our necessity for so 
much greater provision of transportation facilities per capita. If 
our per capita mileage were relatively the same as that of Europe, 
the United States would be set back to the transportation facilities 
of 1869, when the completion of the Union Pacific raised its total 
mileage to 47,254 miles. But even then it had a ratio of one mile 

of railway to 810 inhabitants, which was higher than Europe’s ratio 
today. 4 

Clearly there is nothing in the statistics of the railway mileage 
of the world to account for the epidemic of railway phobia 
that periodically convulses the people and legislatures of the United 

- States of America. 


1312 The Railway Library. nS Shae 









MILEAGE oF ALL Tracks 1n 1909. 


Of almost equal importance to the mileage of American railway. 
are the auxiliary tracks upon which the extent and efficiency of theii 
public service so largely depends. As the next statement shows 
these continue to increase more rapidly than the miles of line. 


Summary or Mineace or Sincie Track, SECOND TRACK, THIR 
Track, Fourth Track AND YARD TRACK AND SIDINGS, 
IN THE UNITED STATEs, 1897 To 1909. 



















} Total 
Single Second Third Fourth Yard 
Veen Track Track Track Track | Track and | Operated 
Sidings 

1909 (94.4%) Bureau.| 221,132 20,637 2,186 1,491 80,669 326,115 
1908 Official......... *230,494 20,209 2,081 1,409 79,452 333,646 
OO Tieatereia > <2 sis.0, ae ete 6 227,455 19,421 1,960 1,390 77,749 327,975 
MOO Gites chet stsiays aise 222,340 17,396 1,766 1,279 73,760 317,083 
MOTE. ys cr Jople aaa lletae 216,973 17,056 1,609 1,215 69,941 306,796 
DSO Alster oo. Sisley teesio ie 212,243 15,824 1,467 1,046 66,492 297,073 © 
OOS Nee te, cage casos ace 205,313 14,681 1,303 963 61,560 283,821 
OOD Maes ise—- sibs titra sie ove 200,154 13,720 1,204 895 58,220 274,195 
OMe le ot coe.a'e oS aes oe 195,561 12,845 1,153 876 54,914 265,352 — 
OOO MER rte. 2s ae <3 sn0,5.4 192,556 12,151 1,094 829 52,153 258,784 — 
DSO eas iox css « o areyaiels 187,543 11,546 1,047 790 49,223 250,142 
NSO SRE ves i ore, S ipo 184,648 11,293 1,009 793 47,589 245,333 
PSOne cts 37s! «ches. 183,284 11,018 995 780 45,934 242,013 








*To the figures for 1908 should be added the 1,626 miles of main track and 2,085 of yard 
track and sidings of switching and terminal companies, excluded by the Official Statistician 
raising the total of all tracks to 337,357. 

By adding the auxiliary trackage reported to this Bureau fo 
1909 to the 234,182 miles of operated line reported to the Interstat 
Commerce Commission for June 30 of that year, it appears that th 
total of all tracks on that date was upwards of 340,000 miles. 

It will be observed that in every instance the mileage of second, 
third and fourth track and yard track and sidings reported to this 
Bureau in 1909, the year of comparative stagnation in railway} 
construction, exceeded the complete mileage of these tracks in 1908 
reported to the Commission. | 

The above table (with the Commission’s figures for single track) } 
shows that where there has been an increase of only 50,798 miles: 
of single track, or 27.7%, in twelve years, all trackage has increased 
over 98,000, or 42%, during the same period. It also shows that: 
during the same twelve years second track has increased 87%; third] 


track 120%; fourth track 91%, and yard track and sidings 76%. 
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MILEAGE AND TRACK oF BritisH RAILWAYS. 


As English railways are so often brought into comparison with 
_ American railways, it is well to know the total of all tracks in the 
’ United Kingdom as well as the mileage. Both are given in the 
following statement, compiled from returns to the British Board of 
Trade for the years ending December*31, 1904 to 1908: 


Description of Track 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 
Single track (miles)............. 23,209 23,112 23,063 22,870 22,601 
ISECONG CaCl. 6 otc 0 Syeye sis se weve 13,048 12,963 12,934 12,819 12,692 
Miherdetrackcsckts als, cis ols ya ee e'scs ere 1,435 1,385 1,363 1,324 1,271 

MPELOUIEM BEACK cys desea sie seca ersic a sas 1,141 1,103 1,091 1,067 1,030 
MEDEE Glas GEAC Ko cde cao grb ens ayeVereratarie-oveie 208 195 186 170 153 
Sibley bLACIe. ois a cve cSt wefeusie ates 122 117 111 97 85 
BSOVEIMbL CEAGK ois whe cys sof esol eb elas 59 51 47 40 35 
Eighth to twentieth tracks...... 94 87 75 44 34 

BPSUCTTIVE'S |< oss eh vase Ge suas ereutisouacs Oana 14,353 14,145 14,032 13,891 13,733 
Total ‘trackage. .... 6.6350. 53,669 53,189 52,904 52,322 51,634 











Here it will be perceived the mileage of British roads increased 
only 608 miles and the trackage only 2,035 miles in four years. 
During the same period, as shown in the preceding table, the mileage 
of American railways increased 18,251 miles and their total trackage 
36,543. It is this continuous demand for increased mileage and 
trackage in the United States, to say nothing of equipment, that 
differentiates the problem confronting American railway manage- 
ment from British. In the United States we need more railways and 
still more railways, and the problem is to get the capital on reason- 
able terms to provide the facilities. 

In railroad mileage alone we have over ten times that of the 
United Kingdom and,we have more than six times as many miles 
of track. We have enough trackage in our yards and sidings to 
double track all the British railways, with enough over to put four 
tracks where they have only two tracks now. 


it 
EQUIPMENT 


An Obsject Lesson IN EQuipMENT. 


No car shortage occurred to interrupt the orderly movement of 
railway traffic during the fiscal year 1908-09. On the contrary, 
there was an unprofitable surplus of cars throughout the year, 
ranging from 110,912 in September, 1908, to 333,019 in January, 
1909. From this high figure the surplus was slowly reduced by the 
demands of traffic until subsequent to the close of the fiscal year, 
in September last, it reached a practical level of shortages and 
surpluses. During the year there was an average of 150,000 freight 
cars in the shops, where in times of ordinary activity the mean 
would be in the neighborhood of 100,000. 

These conditions, which prevailed since November, 1907, account 
for the greatly reduced purchases of rolling stock during the years 
1908 and 1909 shown in the following record of locomotives and cars 
built in the United States during the past eleven years: 


ELEVEN YEARS’ OutTpuT or CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 
From the Railroad Age-Gazette. 
























Waax Locomo- poe Freight 
tives Cas Cars 

OUD S Tero y Scorers Detain a stems hee oes ae 2,887 2,849 96,419 
POOR Nebr est titi t forehead ibis sce cidtior te came as 2,342 1,716 76,555 
DOTS emeeet rs ionene ee) pencre ae Sap he as o's a cue Sent ela Oma 7,362 5,457 284,188 
OO Gere era Sas orore assis g0eiS <a < dik ieiena a outa ett wee eee 6,952 3,167 243,670 ~ 
OO a ettn meee Bets cfere Petar: ataran ts slea ater Sls ame! seven ale cauers Mates 5,491 2,551 168,006 
LDL rR Ate! win Sear pe Per, GAN Ue ae ga | 3,441 2,144 60,806 
OOS Pe remem iere Mette ice cs ursene ale ae a a etal Set ae 5,152 2,007 153,195 
OO Zeer mer Aha ee Poptart ec isl's waste she nse thealohaita tn gieartrs ees 4,070 1,948 162,599 
LOOM eager csr sess arene Gee hci ie. Wee ata 3,384 2,055 136,950 
NMA eecrerepene has, hee er eae Fba.cs sige sos, ave 8 tach tadereteeaaee tic em 3,153 1,636 115,631 
NS 9 ever seen eM ie a pay Neat rs\ Soin Yassay- a: actin ak Vo ela sacis i eee a 2,475 1,305 119,886 

iam Patience Perera Fae ia ehslavauel eS hoktreme ioe 26,835 1,617,905 


*Includes Canadian output. 


Between 1898 and 1908 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reported an increase of 21,464 locomotives, 11,697 passenger cars, and 
856,999 freight and company cars. Allowing for the Canadian out- 
put in the above table, this would show 22,742 more locomotives 
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13,821 more passenger cars, and 674,023 more freight cars built in 
ten years than are accounted for in the official returns. Roughly 
speaking, these last figures represent the number of locomotives and 
‘ears worn out beyond repair or destroyed that have to be replaced 
annually. It means that provision has to be made every year for 
the purchase of new equipment amounting to approximately 5% of 
locomotives and passenger cars and 4% of freight cars in order to 
maintain the equipment numerically, irrespective of the sums spent 
-on maintaining the remainder in serviceable condition. 

On the equipment reported by the Commission for 1908 this 
would necessitate the following outlay for replacement alone: 











Winuber Needed for Average Total 

Replacement Cost Cost 
BRICOINGUV Estas Je ciclstecicntee tie writs 57,698 | 5%= 2,884 | $15,000 | $ 43,260,000 
’ Passenger cars..........2.2-20000e% 45,292 5%= 2,214 6,000 13,284,000 
PEroIRNEGAI Be xcs ciys ciiiece ite sues Foe 2,100,784 | 4%=84,031 1,000 84,000,000 
MCOMPANY CATS... 65.0. ee cee eee nat 98,281 3,931 500 1,965,500 

Total cost for replacing equip- 

PCIE ee eect bio Meni comellkse are. wictansva'] owe rajaiele terme lia: alerts Sanerstatly MESS OOS DOO 


It is probable that the computed percentage for the replacement 
of locomotives and passenger cars is too high and that for freight 
ears too low. This is the opinion of operating officials. If so, 
it would amount to a set off and the aggregate would still be ap- 
proximately $142,000,000 to be expended annually for new equip- 
ment to take the place of old, worn out and discarded rolling stock. 
Conditions forbade the expenditure of any such sum in 1908 and_1909. 


NuMBER AND Capacity oF Locomotives ror E1rcut Years, 1909 
To 1902. 
Next follows a summary giving the number and capacity of 
locomotives for the seven years since the Commission has included 
capacity in the published returns: 








Tractive lee Average 
Year Number Power Weight 
(Pounds) Tender (Tons) 
(Tons) 

ff 
1909 (94.4% represented)............-- 55,495 1,421,114,798 | 4,033,309 72.7 
1908 Final returns...........-.-.-+0+- 57,698 1,519,568,551 | 4,071,554 71.5 
MN erates arate ous rene A ao tates toa) ans (oles sisellstialle, hy 55,388 1,429,626,658 | 3,828,045 69.1 
PME eee ond ai ees auc; gusileioe iw ajal apr b. afisiiaciov'e’ bh 51,672 1,277 865,673 | 3,459,052 ~ 66.9 
EEOC) UR etc srat aie eet stiaye revere ald) wy oie late to 79llalle 48,357 1,141,330,082 | 3,079,673 63.6 
ME OVA: woe Meroe hort ish cyals ssliseisl evap siege) alevavepele Yate 46,743 1,063,651,261 | 2,889,492 62.1 
en et et reas ict chive 43,871 953,799,540 | 2,606,587 | 59.4 
GION D settee ie ralamatel cio alinrleitol avvertes chistes velrelie aia telter'e 41,225 839,073,779 | 2,323,877 56.3 
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Complete returns will raise the totals for 1909 approximately to 
57,704 locomotives of 1,465,070,000 pounds tractive power and 4,158,- 
000 tons weight, exclusive of tenders. These figures bear out the 
conclusion expressed above that the purchase of new locomotives in 
1909 was barely sufficient to replace those abandoned or destroyed 
during the year. The loss, however, was in a measure made good 
by the greater weight of the new engines. As the average weight of 
locomotives in 1899 was approximately 53 tons, the figures just 
given indicate an increase of nearly 114% in the weight of all loco- 
motives during the decade. 

In connection with the estimate of $15,000 put on locomotives 
in this report, it is of interest to reproduce the return to the legis- 
lature of New South Wales of the cost of engines built in the railway 
shops at Sydney recently. The figures refer to 6-wheel-coupled 
heavy mail and express engines weighing, with tender, 163,128 
pounds, as published in the Railway Age-Gazette, December 3, 1909: 


DeEtTaILs OF LocomoTivE Costs. 











Cost 


10 Engines Ber, Ensue Per Tonf 
Direct charges: 
MATCTIAIS Sains ieee sree a ee aeons cee $117,462.77 | $11,746.28 | $161.29 
WeEROS tira, patos Ate PO Nisi.s,  fatathuay coger dates eon tah 76,484.23 7,648 .42 104.99 
PRO Gall Oprersteatas (iE hese rer Seme uo easton ante atone $193,947.00 | $19,394.70 | $266.28 


direct charges: 
Percentage of shop charges (exclusive of super- 
intendence) on wage basis in each shop, 37.84% 28,943.79 2,894.38 39.74 


Superintendence, on wage basis, 3%............ 2,294.51 229.45 3.10 
Interest on capital cost of new shop and machinery, 
PAGCIUGIN PHANG en cre ee hs as ae a aides ate cee 4,850.52 485.05 6.63 


Proportion of interest on capital cost of old shops 
on locomotive work produced for new en- 


Bp EUG ere geyreners ops scran eels (oye le carers thiolstun tests A vay oes 5,449.53 544,95 7.45 
Depreciation of machinery and plant, 2% on 

CADIGAL CORE teristics 2. PNT Soe ove ooh’ cae cn 5,149.99 515.00 7.03 

- Total indirect charges..................... $46,688.34 | $ 4,668.83 | $ 63.95 

Motalichargesnmnymnwhe oasis. 6 a utaroketes $250,635.34 | $24,063.53 | $330.23° 


TTon of 2,240 lbs. 

Applied to a Mallet articulated compound locomotive, such as 
that built for the Erie weighing 410,000 pounds on the drivers, the 
rate per ton paid by the government of New South Wales would 
make it cost over $60,000. It did not cost any such sum, but the 
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(Australian experience is a straw which shows how the cost of loco- 
motives is soaring. American railways find it necessary economy 
to build engines whose average weight is well above that built in the 
vovernment shops at Sydney. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT Cars. 

During the same period, 1902 to 1909, covered in the table re- 
ating to locomotives, for which alone full data is available, the 
increase in the number of passenger cars and freight cars, and in the 
capacity of the latter, is shown in the following statement: 














Freight Service 
—_—_—_—_—_____—_| Aver- |Company’s 
Year P oe age Service. 
ervice . 
Number Capacity tons Number 
(tons) 
1909 (97% represented)......... 44,665 2,050,049 71,028,266 34.6 96,739 
1908 (Final returns)............ 45,292 2,100,784 73,526,440 35 98,281 
SPN nets) syarsii shaai'e's ale a%sveLe:0: 43,973 1,991,557 67,216,144 34 91,064 
PREEINTS) siiitcfe icacns ens sicueyers wiaelene nies 42,282 1,837,914 59,196,230 32 78,736 
RRM re cioxens oetotiaus sient; 40,713 1,731,409 53,372,552 31 70,749 
Aw feos Pac dual giss'qusns rege so 39,752 1,692,194 50,874,723 30 66,615 
EMR air erevs, otastis lve aca aejews 38,140 1,653,782 48,622,125 29 61,467 
NI oie 5'a\ oitei ay aisle i'ore sy orcs 8 4 ores 36,987 1,546,101 43,416,977 28 57,097 
Seven years’ increasef...... 20.8% 35.9% 64.0% 23.5%| 69.6% 








f¥Final returns for 1909 will raise these percentages materially. 

_ Jt is in the increased capacity of locomotives and cars rather 
than in their numbers that the seeker after truth will find the 
explanation of how American railways have been able to handle 
freight traffic that has increased in volume over 80% in ten years 
where numerically the increase of equipment has been less than 
60%. During that period the average capacity of the freight car 
has increased from 27 to nearly 35 tons, accounting for an aggregate 
increase of 109.6%. 

Between: 1899 and 1909 the population of the United States 
increased from 74,318,000 to 88,806,000, or 19.5%. (On April 1, 
1910, the treasury estimate was an even 90,000,000.) In the same 
ten years the number of passenger cars increased over 36%, ac- 
companied by a steady advance in their size, strength and con- 
‘veniences. : 

Between 1902 and 1907 the Official Statistics furnish the following 
information showing the gradual transformation taking place in 
the number and capacity of freight cars: 
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NuMBER AND CapaciTy OF DirrERENT Sizes oF FREIGHT Cars,, 
1902-1907. 

3 Increase or 

Class Caper 1902 1907 Decrease 
Pounds Per Cent 

I 10,000 5,122 4,277 Dec. 16.5 
Ir 20,000 15,615 7,244 “63.5 
11 30,000 46,353 10,132 98 e 
IV 40,000 327,342 204,583 fare 
Vv 50,000 246,684 178,827 « eh igeus 
VI 60,000 634,626 802,187 _ Inc, 26.4 
VII 70,000 22,493 34,652 a! BSG 
VIII 80,000 158,179 452,070 “ 185.9 
Ix 90,000 310 5,054 Ce A527 
< ~ 100,000 48,834 285,241 «484.3 
XII 110,000 389 1,476 “ 979.4 
XII 120,000 43 60 “« 39.5 
All over 120,000 2 2140S oe) oO ree 


The line of cleavage between former and modern railway methods: 
of handling freight is clearly shown in the above table to lie between: 
cars of 25 and 30 ton capacity. The former and all of less capacity’ 
are on the decline, whereas the latter and all of greater capacity’ 
are on the increase. Numerically the 30-ton cars still exceed those: 
of 40 and 50 tons, but already they are exceeded by the combined| 
capacity of the latter. 


Tue Surpius or FREIGHT Cars. 

For two years (28 months as this is written) the reports of the: 
Committee on Car Efficiency of the American Railway Association 
show that the supply of freight cars has been in excess of the demand. . 
In other words, the railways during that period were paying interest: 
on a considerable percentage of unremunerative equipment, besides 
the cost of its maintenance. The rise and fall of this surplus of 
freight cars is set forth below: 


FreicHt Car SHORTAGES AND SuRPLUS BY MONTHS FROM JANUARY, 
1907, ro Apri, 1910. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 











eo Shortage | Surplus Surplus Surplus 
NARA LY Soe E Te aetiee ot eer itches dhe caves 110,000 | 342,580 | 333,019 52,309 
PSHCGATY ME oho cake daca as eae 150,000 | 322,513 | 301,571 45,513 
Marche ee OTe ec coe te has. ee No data | 297,042 | 291,418 45,672 
PX riri) ee SE Ee Rte na signed 100,000 | 413,605 | 282,328 84,887 
IMA VET ER Rote Re faint oa oS 60,000 | 404,534 | 273,890 |.......... 
FCs aa Taine hed Oe 40,000 | 349,994 | 262,944 |.......... 
July Sere hard areca etre tas, .c6 Satie 20,000 | 308,680 | 243,354 |.........8 
EE ATES S PN aie Re ee res 15,000 | 253,003 | 159,424 |........ s 
Sdptembert-c apse a ets ee 60,000 | 133,792 78,798 |) 2.22 
October jue ess LGU Ree 90,757 | 110,912 35,0775) | 
Noveunber ctr ce ee 57,003 | 132,829 39,528: |( 2.5, a | 
December (surplus)is siccn coiee wile tesewic lea 222,077 





68,354> |... 3.2 oe 
*In July and August, 1907, there was a net surplus, | 
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» At the date of one report in October, 1909, a surplus of cars in 
one territory was practically offset by a shortage in another territory. 


FREIGHT Car PERFORMANCE. 


According to Statistical Bulletin No. 58 of the Committee on 
Relations between Railroads of the American Railway Association, 
the average performance of the freight cars of American and Canadian 
railways during the year ending June 30, 1909, including and ex- 
cluding surplus cars, was as follows: 








Average Miles Average Ton Miles 

per Day per Car per Day 
pions Including | Excluding | Including | Excluding 

Surplus Surplus Surplus Surplus 
Cars Cars Cars Cars 
July, OOS a teria ce ee neers 20.0 24.8 275 342 
August, RIE ay. eke E-SS Johnie cena cee 20.8 25.1 292 354 
RATED eo a Natal oF tac choc sega: saeee teen 22.0 25.2 320 367 
October, OO, ee ae ene ee 23.8 25.9 346 376 
ES VCIONDCT WEES” Sia seeker Asuevectias iorvils lconste asaya 23.5 25.8 341 375 
BMRECIOD CE arkcce Rokino Meise ceias vslaneds pena aie’ 22.3 25.2 332 376 
MCSTUUESUER en OL OO) Diet nyc tet waloate taysties at's sie nis fea ba os one ei 20.9 25.3 293 354 
TSR, lege 21.7 25.9 306 365 
March, a okt Cece ARSE Sa ste. ae 22.7 27.2 330 393 
April, Pees ee eRe Mays ctv Marca rs tes. Meae 22.4 26.8 310 371 
May, SNe Teter ee Gees IROL irc aneete iaece, wae ete 22.5 26.8 304 362 
June, iP aea Yo ae eae ee 22.4 26.5 314 371 





These figures of the average miles per day of freight cars are 
the delight of demagogues and other detractors of American railways 
who ignore, or have never been able to comprehend, that the average 
performance of a car per day depends from six to nine times more 
on the time allowed for shippers to load and unload cars than on its 
speed in transit. This speed runs all the way from ten to forty 
‘miles and over an houf. But if freight trains averaged 40 miles an 
hour it would make little impression on the per day average of cars 
so long as 48 hours has to be allowed as a minimum at either end for 
loading and unloading and almost as much more for placing notices 
and disposing of cars, to say nothing of time consumed in making 
up trains. 

The salient and significant feature of this table is the proof it 
affords that each car of those in commission averages the movement 
of one ton 367 miles per day. This means an average load of 14 

‘tons per car. It would take at least three English or European 
freight cars to average such a load. 


i 
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Sarety APPLIANCES. » 

Of all the locomotives and cars in railway service in 1908, ag- 
eregating 2,302,055, less than 4% were not fitted with train brakes, 
and less than three quarters of 1% were unprovided with automatic 
couplers. 

Buiock SIGNALS. 

While the gain in mileage protected by some form of block sig- 
nals in 1909 is only slightly more than half the increase in 1907, 
it shows a healthy revival of this most important constructive work. 
At the close of the last calendar year, according to the Railroad Age- 
Gazette, the mileage on which some system of block signals had been 
installed was as follows: 









; Two or Total 
System Single Track More Tracks 1908 
Automatic block signals (miles)............. 6,436 7,983 14,419 11,932 
Non-automatic block signals (miles)......... 40,323 8,593 48,916 
Gta NOT lest seats ate keacrare falapere er akear oh oepavons 46,759 16,576 63,335 60,709 
Miles of line operated by the companies, 1909............. cece cece cece ee eneee 158,938 


The second annual report of the government Block Signal and 
Train Control Board shows that little advance has been made in the 
search after the perfect system of automatic mechanical operation. 
Since the organization of the board in 1907 no less than 835 plans 
and descriptions of inventions designed to enhance the safety of 
railway operation have been submitted for its consideration. Of 
these 184 were examined and reported upon in 1908 and 12 were 
found worthy of further investigation. During the past year 327 
others have been reviewed with a net result that again 12 have been 
found to possess enough merit to warrant the Board in conducting 
further tests. It finds that the vast majority of the proposed 
devices are unsound either in principle or design. - 

With regard to some form of automatic stop, the Board says that 
it is not yet prepared to make a definite and positive reeommenda- 
tion, but it thinks it reasonable to expect that several forms of 
automatic train controlling devices will be found available for use. 
In this connection it very sensibly concludes: 

“Tt is not to be expected that trials or tests conducted by the 
government will, independently of extended use by railways, result 
in the production of devices or systems fully developed to meet all 
the exacting conditions of railway operation.” - . 


tte 
. EMPLOYES AND THEIR COMPENSATION 
NUMBER 1,524,400 COMPENSATION $1,003,270,000 


The 368 railway companies reporting to this Bureau had 1,463,429 
persons in their employ June 30, 1909, and their pay roll for the 
twelve months to that date amounted to $973,172,497. Experience 
has shown that these roads employ over 96% of the labor and pay 
97% of the compensation earned by railway employes. From which 
it appears that the employes of all the railways in 1909 numbered 
1,524,400, whose compensation for that year was approximately 
$1,003,270,000. This would show an increase of 66,756 men em- 
‘ployed and a decrease of $48,362,225 in compensation—a discrepancy 
-accounted for by the fact that the pay roll in June, 1908, was nu- 
| merically at low tide while the aggregate compensation was swelled 
| by the large pay rolls of the first six months of the fiscal year. The 
conditions were nearly reversed in 1909, for the pay roll was at the 
ebb during the first half of the year whereas the number on it did 
‘not begin to show the demands of increasing traffic until the very 
close of the fiscal year. 

These statistics would be more enlightening if the number of 
employes was determined by the average from the monthly pay rolls 
throughout the year and not as at present “from the pay rolls on 
June 30.” The discrepancies noted are liable to increase if the 
Commission succeeds in getting the permission of Congress to sub- 
stitute December 31st for June 30th as the end of its statistical 
year. Under the present practice, the summary which follows 
reflects the improvement of business in the increase of employes, 
while their aggregate compensation continues to show the effect of 
the depression that prevailed throughout the greater part of the 
year. When, howeverythat compensation comes to be divided by 
the “Aggregate number of days worked by all employes’’ during 
the year, the daily average which results is found to be within a 
fraction of a cent the same as for the preceding year. 

The aggregate number of days worked by the employes of the 
roads reporting to this Bureau was 434,328,026 days in 1909 against 
453,002,228 for the preceding year. 

The first summary under this title gives the number, compensa- 
tion and average pay of the several classes of employes of the roads 
reporting for the year 1909, together with the aggregates as reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the preceding years: 
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Summary OF Rartway EmMpLoyes, COMPENSATION AND RATES OF 
Pay By CLASSES IN 1909 AND AGGREGATES FROM 1889 To 1909. 











Class 1909 
(821,132 “Miles Represented) |e bet 
General officers............. 3,312 
Other officers. «2... 0.60030. 7,415 
General office clerks......... 67,222 
Station agents.............. 34,765 
Other station men.......... 135,056 
PMgineMen 65560. sfc cee se 55,747 
PUTER ae sete oe Sete oa 58,927 
Conductors... sect ise- tere. 42,325 
Other trainmen............. 112,398 
Machinisteacer. cc ee eat 47,629 
Carpenters sclaseb 2 <i fees! 59,477 
Other shopmen............. 192,784 
Section foremen............ 39,953 
Other trackmen............ 308,369 
Switch tenders, crossing tend- 
ers and watchmen........ 44,155 
Telegraph operators and dis- 
DAUCHETS ya ac cier rss. he bal se e05 38,656 
Employes, account floating 
equipment: .{, . ad has vee. 8,632 
All other employes and labor- 
CLS artes nausea ct oe 206,607 
Total (94.4% mileage 
represented)........ 1,463,429 
1908 Official figures......... 1,458,244 
190 Teeter tote Gene hie «Seats 1,672,074 
NODG! oats eiiis seaman sass 1,521,355 
BRE TT OS Ge dacs ee 1,382,196 
POO E teeiis scaicaee stot pam celtic ts 1,296,121 
LOOS yards setttck » slevanianiet 1,312,537 
OOD eA cies e Ode diaeaian avons 1,189,315 
TOO Weten. checons ao Se cattsehone Raster 1,071,169 
LOGO) ess. Anca em eee ee. 1,017,653 
NS OO cet tacts cat. otehiie recast 928,924 
ROS Ria cops hve sta nas ore eeu 874,558 
DEO Te ran esr atc tins eee 823,476 
SOG ater nite inak ce 826,620 
LS OSM ete iets on tak eee 785,034 
BOARS ce hs cvaiaca staan teats 779,608 
DSO Mwy wits eect tad da Nene 873,602 
SO arneterr eee sete oe 821,415 
USO Roe ets oka ecaeeds 784,285 
TR OOM ieee era ciae ld toa 749,301 
SSO inthe eAe ieee ok 704,743 
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Compensation 


$15,484,008 
16,847,754 
51,945,231 
24,944,100 
78,289,039 
77,762,158 
47,591,953 
50,269,581 
88,751,753 
41,381,054 
42,954,993 
118,891,679 
26,377,380 
107,734,419 


26,019,105 
29,655,916 
6,537,196 


121,735,178 


$ 973,172,497 


$1,051,632,225 
1,072,386 427 
(a) 930,801,653 
839,944,680 
817,598,810 
775,321,415 
676,028,592 
610,713,701 
577,264,841 
522,967,896 
495,055,618 
465,601,581 
468,824,531 
445,508,261 
No data 
No data 
No data 
No data 
No data 
No data 
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(a) Includes $30,000,000 estimate pay-roll of Southern Pacific, whose records were 


destroyed in the San Francisco disaster. 
(b) Bureau computations. 
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This table brings out clearly the effect of the depression of 1908 
‘on railway labor. While there was a decrease in numbers employed 
in 1908 of 213,830 or nearly 13%, coincident with a proportionate 
decrease in gross revenues, the reduction in compensation amounted 
to less than 2%. ‘This anomaly was due to the fact that the in- 
creased scale of pay adopted in the wirfter of 1906-07 was only effec- 
tive during six months of the fiscal year 1907, whereas it was in full 
operation throughout 1908, as it still is, with demands, negotiations 
‘and arbitrations regarding wages all tending upward. 


UNREMUNERATIVE EXPENDITURES. 


Last year attention was called to the unremunerative burdens 
‘imposed on the railways by the multiplying demands of legislatures 
‘and commissions for reports on every conceivable feature of their 
multifarious affairs. This year with the compensation of every 
other class showing the effects of the enforced retrenchments of the 
period, that of the several classes especially affected by these re- 
quirements and the enactments relating to the hours and conditions 
of employment continue to be the only ones marked by advances 
over the record figures of 1907, as appears from the following com- 
parison: 


CoMPENSATION oF CLASSES EspEcIALLY AFFECTED BY MULTIPLYING 
~ Demanps or CoMMISSIONS AND LEGISLATURES IN 1907 AND 1909. 














1907 1909 
Class 227,455 Miles 221,132 Miles 
Represented Represented 
SLE STROLCEUSN Aon a ee lacks in sige nice teen aha $15,012,226 * $16,847,754 
General office clerks:........---0 6s eee cere ee eees 48,340,123 51,945,231 
Biatiom BQeNtss .. 5s. 6 sae cree es awe Shee ee ewe este’ 24,831,066 24,944,100 
Telegraph operators and dispatchers.............--- 29,058,251 29,655,916 
Employes, account floating equipment.............-. 6,035,415 6,537,196 
v ——— | 
NLA Meee RMT ce erie ahd cuaelsre ev ole, she sca efela ie eye $123,277 ,081 $129,930,197 
PO ns Me ee ED 
Add 4% for unreported mileage, 1909.........-..-s ss eeeer rere er een es 5,197,207 
Abode le rere tach cca, eae rota oR rennet aia rss rere olay ata leit acouwtoesessh cic sketa lene $135,127 ,404 
Increase over 1907........ 0 cece eect t eee nnn etn een e ne enes 11,850,323 











Moreover, had the aggregate compensation of these five classes 
- followed the general trend of all other railway compensation, the 
expenditure on this account would have been at least. $22,000,000 
less than it was. This sum represents only a part of what the rail- 
ways have to pay for a system of accounting and reporting out of 
‘ all proportion to its published results. The public has no idea of 
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the onerous and unprofitable burdens imposed on the railways by 
the impractical theory of administering railways through the medium 
of arbitrary and theoretical accounts. 


AVERAGE DaILy COMPENSATION 1909-1892. 


Where the data in regard to total compensation of railway em- 
ployes has been kept since 1895, that of their daily average pay runs 
back to 1892, thus covering the period of the last preceding severe 
panic. Under instructions of the Official Statistician, these averages 
are computed by dividing the compensation paid by the actual days 
worked throughout the year in the several classes as nearly as it 
has been practicable to do so. Although the formula is more or less 
arbitrary, the system has been continuous and so the results are 
reliable for comparative purposes. 

In the statement following, figures for 1895, 1896 and 1905 have 
been omitted to economize space, and because they present no 
significant variations from the years preceding them. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AVERAGE Dainty COMPENSATION OF 
Rattway EMPLOYES FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 
30, 1908 To 1892. 



































Class 1909*|1908*) 1907 | 1906 | 1904 | 1903 | 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1899 |1898]1897|1804!1893|1899 
General officers....... 14, 82/15. 18)11, 93/11. 81/11. 61]11. 27/11. 17/10. 97/10. 45/10. 03/9. 73/9. 54 9.717. 8417. 62 
Other officers........ 6.53) 6.42) 5.99] 5.82} 6.07| 5.76] 5.60} 5.56) 5.22] 5.18/5.21/5.12 iB; 7B lio wel neem 
General office clerks. ..| 2.31] 2.35] 2.30} 2.24] 2.22] 2.21] 2.18] 2.19] 2.19 2. 20/2. 25/2. 18/2. 34/2. 23/2. 20 
Station agents........ 2,10) 2.10} 2.05} 1.94) 1.93] 1.87] 1.80] 1.77] 1.75] 1.74]1, 7311.73 1.75}1. 83}1.81 
Other station men....! 1,81] 1.82] 1.78] 1.69] 1.69] 1.64] 1.61 1,59} 1.60) 1. 60/1. 61]1. 62/1. 63}1. 65/1. 68 
Enginemen.......... 4.46) 4.46) 4.30] 4.12] 4.10] 4.01] 3.84] 3.78] 3.75] 3.7213. 72 3, 65/3. 61/3. 66/3. 68 
Biremensiectr sist cs 2.67) 2.65] 2.54) 2.42} 2.35] 2.28] 2.20] 2.16] 2.14 2.10/2.09|2.05}2.03/2.04)2.07° 
Conductors.......... 3.76] 3.83} 3.69} 3.51] 3.50} 3.38] 3.21] 3.17] 3.17] 3.13/13. 133.0713. 04 3. 08/3. 07 
Other trainmen...... 2.60} 2.64] 2.54] 2.35) 2.27) 2.17] 2.04] 2.00] 1.96] 1.94 1.95}1, 90/1. 89]1. 91/1. 89 
Machinists........... 2.98} 2.95] 2,87] 2.69] 2.61] 2.50] 2.36] 2.32] 2.30) 2.29 2, 28/2. 23/2.21/2. 33/2. 29 
Carpenters........... 2,43) 2.40) 2.40} 2.28} 2.26] 2.19] 2.08] 2.06] 2.04] 2.03 2,02/2.01}2.02/2. 11/2. 08 
Other shopmen....... 2.13} 2.13] 2.06} 1.92] 1.91] 1.86] 1.78] 1.75] 1.73 1,72/1.70]1. 71/1. 69/1. 75)1,71 
Section foremen...... 1.96) 1.96] 1.90] 1.80) 1.78]-1.78]} 1.72] 1.71] 1.68 1. 68}1. 69/1. 70/1. 71/1. 75|1. 76 
Other trackmen...... 1,88) 1.45] 1.46] 1.36] 1.33] 1.31] 1.25} 1.23] 1.29 1, 18)1. 16/1. 16/1. 18]1. 22/1. 22 
Switchmen, flagmen 

and watchmen..... 1,78) 1.82) 1.87} 1.80] 1.77] 1.76] 1.77] 1.74] 1.80] 1.7/1. 7411.72 1.75}1.80}1.78 
Telegraph operators 

, and dispatchers. ...| 2.30] 2.30} 2.26] 2.13] 2.15 2.08) 2.01] 1.98] 1.96] 1.93]1.92/1. 9011. 93 1.97/1.93 
Employes _ account 

floating equipment. .| 2.82) 2.37] 2.27] 2.10] 2.17] 2.11] 2.00 1.97] 1.92] 1.89]1.89]1.86]1.97/1. 96|2.07 
All other employes and 





laborers. ..5 525.00. 1.98) 1.98] 1.92) 1.83) 1.82) 1.77] 1.71] 1.69] 1.71] 1.68/1.67 1, 64/1. 65) 1, 70/1. 67 


*Averages for 1909 and 1908 are calculated from the returns to the Bureau of days worked and compen- 
sation of the several classes of roads representing 97% of the traffic. 


‘ 
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-The average pay of general officers for 1909 and 1908 in this 
‘summary is out of proportion, for the reason that the returns to 
. the Bureau cover only 60% of the class numerically and include 

all the larger systems. Before 1894, this class included ‘‘ Other 
officers,” so the returns for 1893 and 1892 are not comparable with 
those for this class in subsequent yeafs. 

Comparing the average daily compensation of the four great 
classes most intimately associated in the public mind with railway 
- operations in 1899 and 1909, it appears that during the decade the 
average wages of enginemen increased approximately 20%; of 
firemen 27%; of conductors 20%; and of other trainmen, including 
_ switchmen, brakemen and baggagemen—the most numerous body 
34%. 

An estimate based on the number employed and their aggregate 
compensation in 1899, allowing 310 working days to the year, would 
_ place the increase for all employes during the decade at 23%. 

The relation of the compensation of railway employes to the 
- gross earnings of the railways, which furnish the fund from which 
‘they are paid, and also to the sum of the expenses incurred in pro- 
ducing those earnings for the past ten years, is shown in the next 
summary, in conjunction with the operating ratio: 

SummMaRY SHowiNG Proportion or CoMPENSATION OF EEMPLOYES 


ro Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES, AND OF 
Opgeratinc Ratio TEN Years, 1899 To 1909. 


























Ratio Ratio Ratio of 
Compensation Compensation Operating Expenses 
of Labor to of Labor to tome ; 
Gross Earnings Operating Expenses Gross Earnings 
CHD SD wees Pc patiat ate rat overeat 41.00% 62.06% 66.12% 
OOS eerie cuetnd acie aime pin 43.38% 62.33% 69.67% 

AG Tian, Sad nam a » 41.42% 61.41% 67.53% 
OMS icaecs bicac'e On. apreece 40.02% 60.79% 66.08% 
1905...... eI er ce, 40.34% 60.40% 66.78% 

HTN pes tecie s iearra sce oe se 41.36% 61.07% 67.79% 
1903... 62. Site oped: 40.78% 61.65% 66.16% 
FMD re cualisieie:s x Ss Sia sd 05 39.28% 60.58% 64.66% 
PROM Fe ole ci cseqe cen sree 38.39% 59.27% 64.86% 
ROH taica dem oneriterd corvay'oin aD 2 38.82% 60.04% 64.65% 
SOO) seo re ctisoltags ove acohe 39.81% 61.04% 65.24% 
Increase 1899 to 1909. . 3.00% 1.65% 1.35% 


The significance of this statement is that in spite of all the labor 
saving devices and economies of operation—reduced grades, modified 
curves and more efficient equipment—adopted by the railways 
during the past decade, the proportionate cost of labor to earnings 
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and to expenses has increased. It reached an abnormally high ratio 
in 1908 because of the unprecedented recession in revenues during 
the second half of the year. The fact that it has been above 40% 
persistently since 1902 proves that labor continues to receive its 
full proportion of the receipts of American railways. 


Pay or Empioyes on Britisn RAILWwaAys. 


Although the statistics of British railways are singularly barren 
of details respecting the compensation of British railway “servants,” ° 
as they are termed, the reports of Boards of Conciliation afford data 
as to the rates of pay of several classes as follows: 


SCALE OF WAGES OF DRIVERS AND FIREMEN oN Nort Britisu 
Rattway, 1909. 








Rate per Day of 
12 Hours 


Drivers Firemen 


ee ae 


Passenger engines, main line, longinoad Fgh Gare era eee $1.56 $0.88 


Passenger engines running into chief terminal station............... 1.44 84 
Passenger engines, branch lines.............0.e00ccescecceee ee... 1.32 -80 
Goods engines, main line, long road #trippmen $45.02 3260 se. Se 1.44 .88 
Goods engines, main line, other than LONG TOR, ute a Nc Re eee ee 1.32 84 
Goods and mineral engines running into depots and terminal stations. . 1.20 .80 
Goods and mineral engines working branch lines and collieries........ 1.14 -76 
Mineral pilot, pilot and shunting’engines!..2 teres ase ee ee ee 1.04 te 





In his award in the case of the North Eastern Railway, Sir James 
Woodhouse fixed the following scales: 

Firemen.—First year, 84 cents per day; 2d year, 90 cents; 3d 
year, 96 cents; 4th and Sth years, $1.02; 6th year, $1.08; 7th year, 
$1.14; 8th year, and subsequent years, $1.20. Firemen to pass for 
drivers during the 8th year. — 

Cleaners.—Age 16 to 17 years, $2.40 per week; 17 to 18 years, 
$2.64; 18 to 19 years, $3.12; 19 to 20 years, $3.60; 20 to 21 years, 
$4.08; and an advance of 24 cents per week for each subsequent 
year up to a maximum of $4.80 per week. 

“That the wages of all goods and mineral guards be increased as 
follows: 

“(a) The wages of those who have been in receipt of $7.20 (the 
maximum of the existing scale) for not less than two years shall be 
increased to $7.44 per week, 

““(b) The wages of those who have been in receipt of the said 
maximum for not less than five years shall be increased to $7.68 
per week. 
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“The bonus for working with large engines on freight trains 
discontinued when any guard becomes entitled to the maximum 
wages of $7.68 per week.” 

~ Men working in the London district get from 6 to 12 cents more 
per day than those in outside districts. 

The award in the case of the Great Northern made an addition 
of 24 cents to the weekly scale of the following grades: Signalmen 
$4.32, $4.56, $4.80 and $5.04; passenger guards and brakemen $5.28 

‘up to $6.00; goods guards and brakemen $5.04 up to $6.24; ticket 
collectors $5.04 up to $5.52; horse shunters $4.56 up to $5.04; par- 
cels porters $4.32 to $5.04; carriage cleaners $4.08 to $4.32; plate 
layers, second men and under men $4.32 and less up to $5.04; ballast 
train guards, flagmen and greasers rates less than $5.04 per week, 

An additional allowance of 24 cents per week is made to men 
stationed in the London district. 

From these figures a fair idea is gained of the average pay of 
British railway labor. They support the statement that there are 
over 100,000 railway men in the United Kingdom working for less 
than one pound ($4.87) a week. The total compensation paid 
British railway employes in 1908 was $156,248,000 against $162,- 
440,000 for the preceding year. But whether the decrease was due 
to a reduction in pay or in numbers employed cannot be told, as 
there has been no census of railway “servants” since 1907. The 
average pay may be safely approximated at $260 per year per man, 
boy and porter, who two years ago numbered 621,341. 

In 1907, Special Agent Ames, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
- mission, reported wages on the railways of the United Kingdom as 
follows: 











EE Drner ne MCT cer eae aN telcna re ore age ges svc <ohcnpiis es nasser eS aN ede s $9.32 per week 
eT CTI MRT ty We ec a ete =u taser elon ued eme gee selene hast Sn et 

WP OMAUCLONS.c.42.6 ere ge ose = DO ee eee nerve iceman ov eRe ere 6.26 “ 

Ure CUIVGL Meee Nee sec es Red cas oe peers Siegal otek Caste la a toaetans meso as ete 8 ke e144 9 = 
TTR HOLST ie ree re TS cians eased Sele o) See reetar nae Tey 5, SOME ES 
BOTT GTS Oe eects ce © oe eens teres ielons Sue nce euede epee acy Geeta ele nage tt 5,80. “ f 
Rese pre nn va toe eee ar es ares tere eye carer si uchesere sey tan Sioa sole hele st 566" ee 
BEE Beye LETIN OTDM et eeepc ey IS ae ea ie Pare 2 ews ar es autas tteeveve ocebeenceeircgesiaLa esc 5.58 “ @ 





ee 


Pay or Ramway Empioyes IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The contrast between the wages of American and European 
railway employes is emphasized by those paid on the continent. 
The official statistics of the empire show an increase of 5% in the 
average yearly compensation of German railway employes in 1908. 
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Their number and pay for that year to December 31st in the four 
main classes into which they are divided were as follows: 


NuMBER AND Pay OF GERMAN Rarwiy EXMPLOYES BY Paincyent 
DIVISIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1908. 








see Employes | Compensation | Average Increase 
Division 


Number (Total) per Year| over 1907 
General administration.............---- 31,996 $ 25,167,240 $787 $34 
Maintenance and guarding road......... 177,633 42,891,753 241 5 
Station service and train crews.......... 302,343 116,219,657 384 24 
Switching crews and shops.............. 187,183 75,328,084 402 18 
SPO GH carta Sree ade ose tavesieloteliie tei sve seas 699,155 | $259,606,734 $371 $19 


Increase over 1907...........000eeeeees 3,598 14 216875) cz whe 20s ol oes eee 


Combined with a falling off in revenues and an increase in the 
cost of materials this increase in the compensation of employes had 
the effect of raising the operating ratio of German railways from 
69.01 in 1907 to 73.56 in 1908. It also increased the proportion of 
wages to gross earnings from 37.25 to 40.1% and had the effect of 
reducing the net revenues from 5.60% to 4.51% on the cost of con- 
struction. 

How railway labor fares under government ownership in a re- 
public as compared with its pay in an empire may be judged from a 
comparison of the following statement as to the number and pay 
of the railways of Switzerland with the like classes in the preceding © 
table for Germany. 


‘NUMBER AND Pay or Swiss Rampway EMPLOYES BY PRINCIPAL 
Divisions IN 1907. 











Employes | Compensation | Average 





Divisi 
Ee Number (Total) per Year 
General administration ..\.00....¢ 008 os cae ccecse Page 1,631 $ 780,715 $478 
Maintenance and inspection of way................ 10,308 1,459,977 142 
Transportation and train service................... 17,815 6,829,426 383 
HONEA ANG MA DOTETS: ic 2 ae hs doe ceca cn nents ee 12,219 3,209,810 262 
EH Gtaeerstetcretcsysts muses tits SRO cmherae Pate nae 41,973 $12,279,928 $292 





The wages paid the employes of Swiss railways in 1907 amounted 
to only 31.9 per cent. of the gross earnings, and yet they added 
enough to the cost of operation to help increase the telltale ratio of 
expenses to revenues from 64.99 in 1906 to 67.29 in 1907. The 
result was increased operating expenses per mile and a decrease in 


ene enmmanue tl 
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the amount available for interest in dividends from 3.26% in 1906 
to 3.23% in 1907. - 

As the Swiss republic has to pay 34% on government loans its 
investment in railways does not appear to be a very profitable one. 


EMPLOYES OF FRENCH RAILWAYS. : 
The employes of the railways of France are divided into the 
following classes: 











Pee GraltadministratiOlen s1ea wens. aac le cee ea ee, sev teie «ate sln suchen paladetbare-cue wie 3,119 
Transportation and traffic............ Oe oct eRe ti Re atk) aie ih ee Sen eae 128,823 
ER CTIOHC RIG INA TOLIAL A: coh aoc ess coc aot oie wa artis Farhi ats nivie analog) shainti-olatelgo es tuebeie 80,732 
Bary ferric Siructuress athe erin vate neers totes eis. eis a ceergs omit ar a ei eens 81,897 
ALR T NCEE Porta a PTT ce sre es cos ashton cat Re igs ae ek ern cmap esas 82,809 
BInTIgALGTOIDDIOV ES 1at fete eee cee sions aie Sle este Mac oni ob ip sins = nln wrens 29,178 

Ts teh Re ee Rae er etna ec heabbercupnn tas Bertie. 5: ape ocaqatenaisuel oto nue sta tranche 406,558 





The official statistics only give the compensation of employes 

in the division of traction and material, where the 80,732 men em- 
ployed get an average of $187 per year. 
_ On the state railways of Belgium, firemen receive from $15.20 
to $22.80 per month, the higher wage only after 15 years’ service; 
enginemen begin at $22.50 per month and at the end of 24 years’ 
service work up to $38.00 per month; conductors earn from $15.97 
per month up to a maximum of $34.70; brakemen, beginning as 
-shunters (switchmen) at 45 cents a day, when promoted get a mini- 
mum of $17.10 per month, from which they are slowly advanced to 
a maximum of $22.00. The average railway worker in Belgium gets 
2.22 francs (43 cents) a day. 

Whole classes of American railway employes get more in a month 
than Belgian railway employes average in a year. 

Tue Cost oF Livia. 


What and how great the virtue and the art, 
To liye on little with a cheerful heart.—Pope. 


Not because it has any legitimate place in fixing the standard of 
‘yailway wages, which should be relative to the part capacity, in- 
telligence, industry, loyalty and experience play in railway service, 
but because in recent years the steady increase in the cost of living 
has been made the fulcrum on which every lever to advance wages 
works, is it proper to refer to the subject in this report. 
Now there is nothing in the whole wilderness of economics so 
utterly illusive and misleading as this same cost of living. It is 
as incapable of statistical expression as the airy imaginings of a 
dream and yet it broods over the domestic happiness of nations 
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with all the disquieting effects of a nightmare—and like every’ 
nightmare it comes from eating too much and wanting to eat more.. 


In economics, beyond the barest subsistence, the cost of living is, 


not ruled by necessity but by individual choice. Each person and) 
family settles it along the lines of abstinence or indulgence. It; 
ranges from the “dinner of herbs where love is” and the virtues of ° 


self-denial are nourished, to the feasts of Lucullus and Pompeian 
profligacy in whose indulgence whole peoples have perished. 

In every discussion of the subject first consideration is given to 
the price of food. This amounts to measuring the cost of living 


with an elastic string. The proportion of the cost of food to the: 
cost of living varies in every land, in every occupation and in every 
household. It amounts to less than 40% in an average American. 


family, but each family fixes it for itself. Following certain well 


recognized economic laws the percentage for subsistence increases as. 
the income decreases. For instance, in France families with an in-- 
come of under $4.80 per week spend 63% of it for food alone, whereas 
those with $9.60 a week spend 53%. In England, families averaging » 


$5.12 a week spend 67% on food, while those of $9.60 spend 57% or 
less. In Germany, a similar inquiry showed that families with an 


average income of $4.23 per week spent 68.7% on food (excluding 
beer), or 69.5% (with beer); whereas families with an income of 


$9.60 per week spent less than 57% on food “ excluding beer.” 
The exhaustive investigation made by Commissioner Carroll D. 


Wright when head of the Bureau of Labor in 1903 anticipated for 
the United States these results of more recent European inquiries, 


as appears from the following table showing the per cent of total 


expenditure made for various purposes in normal families according | 


to classified incomes: 


Per Cent or ExpENDITURE FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES IN 11,156 
Norma FamILies, BY CLASSIFIED Incomsgs, 1901. 














Classified income Rent Fuel | Lighting] Food Clothing | Sundries 

Wnder:$200 verte ot,ah acd ae. 16.93 6.69 1,27 50.85 8.68 15.58 
$200 or under $300........... 18.02 6.09 1.13 47 .33 8.66 18,77 
$300 or under $400........... 18.69 5.97 1.14 48.09 10.02 16.09 
$400 or under $500........... 18.57 5.54 ae, 46.88 11.39 16.50 
$500 or under $600........... 18,438 5.09 Lh?’ 46.16 11.98 17 (22 
$600 or under $700........... 18.48 4.65 J 2 43.48 12.88 19.39 
$700 or under $800........... 18.17 4.14 Late 41.44 13.50 21.63 
$800 or under $900........... 17.07 3.87 1.10 41.37 13.57 23.02 
$900 or under $1000........... 17.58 8.85 Ure 39.90 14.35 23.21 
$1000 or under $1100........... 17.53 3.77 116 38.79 15.06 23.69 
$1100 or under $1200.........., 16.59 3.63 1.08 37.68 14.89 26.13 
$1200) or Overjceeee ee see 17.40 3.85 1.18 36.45 15.72 25.40 
All classes. S.fsocge cate 18.12 4.57 1.12 43.13 12.95 20.11 


Ee 
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_. While it is scarcely believable that many American families 
with incomes under $200 spent less than $100 a year on food—the 
‘European percentage in such cases being more credible—there is no 
reason to question the general economic law reflected in this table, 
that ‘the proportion of income spent on food diminishes as the in- 
come increases.” But it is governed more by individual tendencies, 
character and taste than by any rule or principle. Each family 
works out the problem on its own account. 

According to the evidence presented at recent arbitration hear- 
ings in this city, American switchmen, as a body, belong in the 
classes whose family expenditures are $1,000 or over. Irrespective 

of the incomes of other members of their families, the arbitraters 
found “that the actual monthly earnings of switchmen in the Chicago 
district, for those who worked full time runs jrom about $85 to $100 
per month.” This means over $1,000 yearly compensation. There- 
fore they are in the class which spends less than 39% of its income 
on food. 

The average income for all railway employes engaged in train 
service, that is, enginemen, firemen, conductors and other trainmen, 
is probably above thehighest figurein the foregoing table and therefore 
the proportion of their income spent for food would be approximately 

36%. 

But accepting 40% as approximately the proportion of the pay 
of all railway employes spent on food, it follows that it takes only 
two-fifths of one per cent increase in wages to take care of an in- 
crease of one per cent in the price of food. 

With this in mind it becomes instructive to follow the retail 
prices of the various articles of food as selected by Mr. Wright in his 
inquiry into the cost of living in 1901 and adopted by the Bureau of 
Labor in subsequent Bulletins. These for thirty articles of food 
for the eighteen years 1890 to 1907, as given in Bulletin No. 77 of 
the Bureau of Labor, and for the two years 1908-1909 as computed 
from Bradstreet’s index and other sources of commodity prices, are 
given in the following statement relatively to the average price for 
1890 to 1899100: 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN? 
THE Unitrep States, 1890 to 1909. 
(Average price for 1890-1899=100.0.) 





Apples, Deans, Beef, 
Year Evapo-— Dry 

rated 
1890...... 109.0 | 103.3 99.5 
$8915... 785 110.3 | 106.2 | 100.0 
1892...... 99.3 | 102.4 99.6 
LOS Aouad 107.0 | 105.0 99.0 
Cy ae 105.8 | 102.8 98.3 
ISOS S002. 97.4 | 100.5 98.6 
VSOBe.cides 88.6 92.7 99.1 
ABO Gres es oe 87.8 91.5 | 100.3 
TSOB ke. 95.4 95.9 | 101.7 
PSO! ac 99.5 99.7 | 103.7 
1900 ers. 95.2 | 110.0 | 106.5 
LOOM aro 96.8 | 113.9 | 110.7 
L902. chs 104.4 | 116.8 | 118.6 
OOS chara 100.8 | 118.1 | 113.1 
TOOL Ee 99.2 | 116.8 | 112.8 
1905 «oes 106.0 | 116.3 | 112.2 
A9OG To cack 145.6) 115.27) 115.7 
1907 Faces 124.6 | 118.8 | 119.1 
1908...... 126.4 | 188.9 | 126.2 
U9O97 ony. e 128.6 | 141.2 | 132.6 





Beef, 


Fresh, | Fresh, 
Roasts | Steaks 





108. 
107 
110 
114 























Coffee 





91. 


PaRSessseseess: 
ANONDWWOANTNK TNH AAA 


Corn Fish, 

eae Meal Eegs Fresh 
E8007 cece 100.0 | 100.6] 99.3 
TS OW ect nus 109.7 | 106.9} 99.6 
1892... 5... 105.2 | 106.8 | 100.1 
1893. ..... 103.1 | 108.1 | 100.1 
1894...... 102.2} 96.3} 100.4 
1895. .....: 100.8} 99.3] 99.8 
1806.5.) 95.0] 92.8] 100.2 
SO he ausiana 93:7] 91.4] 99.8 
SOS 7 tener 95.0} 96.2] 100.5 
18997 Scn, 95.1 | 101.1 | 100.2 
1900...... 97.4} 99.9] 100.4 
LOOT An 107.1 | 105.7 | 101.4 
OO Fee siine 118.8 | 119.1] 105.0 
L903 scr. a8 120.7 | 125.3 | 107.3 
1904...... 121.5 | 130.9 | 107.9 
1905.2. 56. 122.2 | 131.6 | 109.9 
1906.25.54 123.2 | 184.2 | 116.2 
TOOT can. 131.6 | 137.7 | 120.6 
1908...... 154.0 | 140.2 | 116.2 
D097 ae 160 142.2 | 120.4 


101. 
119. 
119. 


im 
° 
at Ril eae Pe). “el 
HOONDORWARWYONHH ON 


DiLitiere: 


154.4 


Chick- 
ens 
Bread, (year 
Wheat Butter | Cheese nen waadel 
old), 
dressed 
100.3 | 99.2] 98.8 | 101.3 
100.3 | 106.4 | 100.3 | 104.0 
100.3 | 106.8 | 101.5 | 103.8 
100.1 | 109.9 | 101.8 | 104.2 
99.9 | 101.7 | 101.6} 98.6 
99.7 | 97.0] 99.2] 98.4 
99.9.5 922%] 8705 OF ot 
100.0 | 93.1] 99.0] 94.0 
99.8} 95.1] 97.5] 96.8 
99.6 | 97.7 | 102.4 | 101.8 
99.7 | 101.4 | 103.9 | 100.8 
99.4 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 103.0 
99.4 | 111.5 | 107.3.) 113.2 
100.2 | 110.8 | 109.4 | 113.5 
103.9 | 109.0 | 107.4 | 120.7 
104.5 | 112.7] 110.9 | 123.6 
102.3 | 118.2 | 115.5 | 129.1 
104.5 | 127.6 | 123.2 | 131.4 
124.5 | 123.5 | 121.3 | 128.6 
124.5 | 134.8 | 142.0 | 150.2 
Milk, 
Lard aaa Molas- | Mut- 
skim ses ton 
med 
98.2 | 100.5 | 104.7 | 100.7 
99.8] 100.5 | 101.7 | 100.6 
103.6 | 100.6 | 101.2 | 101.0 
117.9} 100.4] 100.6} 99.9 
106.9 | 100.2 | 100.3] 97.8 
100.1] 100.0] 99.0] 98.7 
92.5] 99.9] 98.7] 98.7 
89.8] 99.7] 97.7] 99.6 
93.9} 99.4] 97.9] 100.4 
97.1} 98.9] 98.2] 102.6 
104.4} 99.9] 102.2] 105.6 
118.1 | 101.1 | 101.3 | 109.0 
134.3 | 103.3 | 102.1 | 114.7 
126.7 | 105.8 | 103.8 112.6 
117.3 | 106.3 | 104.0 | 114.1 
116.6 | 107.0 | 104.4 | 117.8 
128.0 | 108.9 | 105.3 | 124.1 
134.2 | 116.8 | 107.7 | 130.1 
132.1 | 115.4 | 102.2 | 126.4 
153.8 | 141.6 | 106.4 | 134.8 


tt ht et -_ 
oO bo o 
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RELATIVE Retam Prices OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN 
THE Unirep States, 1890 ro 1909—Continued. 
(Average price for 1890-1899 = 100.0.) 






































Pork, oe Pork, | Pota- a 
Year Salt, d a Salt, toes, |Prunes| Rice | Sugar | Tea Veal | Vinegar 
Bacon | ©?” | Ham | Irish 
pickled es 

S90 Ser Ac 95.8| 95.3] 98.7 | 109.3 | 116.8 | 101.3 | 118.6 | 100.0 98.8 | 102.9 
1891...... 96.6 | 98.9| 99.3] 116.6 | 116.5 | 102.5 | 102.7 | 100.4 99.6 | 105.5 
MBO2 ees es 99.1 | 100.5 | 101.9] 95.7 | 118.5 | 101.3] 96.2} 100.2 100.0 | 102.7 
SOB Gia cee 109.0 | 108.7 | 109.3 | 112.3 | 115.6] 98.4 | 101.5} 100.1 100.0) 99.5 
1894...... 103.6 | 103.4 | 101.9 | 102.6 | 100.9| 99.0] 93.8] 98.7 98.7 | 99.8 
PS OS fenton 99.4} 99.2] 98.8] 91.8] 94.2] 98.8] 91.8] 98.5 98.5 | 98.9 
SOG 2 Se 96.7| 95.5| 97.6| 77.0] 86.8| 96.7] 96.6] 98.8 99.5] 97.2 
MOOT ee 3 97.4| 97.3| 98.2] 93.0] 84.3| 97.9] 95.7] 98.5 99.9| 97.4 
1898...... 100.2} 99.1] 95.1] 105.4] 86.3} 101.7 | 101.3 | 100.7 101.2] 97.9 
71899 ...55.0. 102.9 | 101.8} 99.2] 96.1] 85.1} 102.4 | 101.7 | 104.4 103.7 | 98.3 
1900...... 109.7 | 107.7 | 105.3] 93.5] 83.0 | 102.4 | 104.9 | 105.5 104.9] 98.5 
A901....... 421.0 | 117.5 | 110.2] 116.8 | 82.6} 103.5 | 103.0 | 106.7 108.8 | 98.9 
ROOD. o San 135.6 | 132.5 | 119.4] 117.0] 83.4] 103.5] 96.0 107.2 | 115.2] 99.5 
1903. ..... 139.8 | 129.0 | 121.3 | 114.8 80.2 | 103.9 96.1 | 106.0 | 114.9 99.1 
POO SL 137.9 | 125.8 | 118.4 | 121.3] 79.6 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 105.8 115.5 | 98.9 
$905. i. 138.8 | 126.0 | 118.5] 110.2] 81.4 | 102.6 | 103.9 | 105.7 117.7 | 100.3 
1906...... 150.4 | 136.9 | 127.2 | 114.4] 85.1 | 105.7] 98.2 105.5 | 123.2 | 102.6 
LOOT. Nhe 157.3 | 141.2 | 130.7] 120.6 | 88.4 | 108.5] 99.6 105.3 | 125.0 | 104.5 
POOB Lo cows 142.4 | 137.4 | 112.0 | 188.4 ]....... 105.1 | 100.0 | 108.6 | 124.2 | 112.4 
1909...... 180.0 | 151.2 | 145.0] 120.0]....... 103.3 | 105.0 | 109.0 | 130.2 | 113.0 





ee ee a ene 


No authority is claimed for the prices in these tables for the 
years 1908 and 1909. They merely represent the tendencies in those 
years, as found in official and unofficial wholesale prices of the 
several commodities, and there are often striking divergences be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices over short periods. Eventually 
they follow the same course, although not always in the same pro- 
portion. 

Now let us see how the average retail price of these 30 articles 
of food compares with the average daily pay of the four representa- 

tive classes of railway employes in train service for the ten years 
1899 to 1909. 
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Average Daily Compensation Relative 
Prices of 

Year f Food, 

NINO tl iron fe ee Other | 1890-1899 

men ductors | Trainmen —100 

ESO Or ye sia eal cee oot eee Re ee $3.72 $2.10 $3.13 $1.94 99.6 
1900855. 103 Rati cceahehand) eternal eee 3.75 2.14 a. LZ 1.96 101.5 
DOGS Sees ite aye Sac ole ie 3.78 2.16 3.17 2.00 105.5 
1902 Aas a oe oe on ee oe 3.84 2.20 3.21 2.04 110.9 
TOS See ia. ne ris ay ne cae 4.01 2.28 3.38 2.17 110.9 
OOS Re ie Pen ote ete 4.10 2.35 3.50 2.27 111.6 
LOOS nae Ow ow ss Se Eaten at 4.12 2.38 3.50 2.31 11235 
TOOT sc Fi hia s Oe eo 4,12 2.42 Se DLE 5 2.35 116.2 
MOO Tiss 8 Be Ae ete 4.30 2.54 3.69 2.54 120.7 
LOOSE. 2 Merce ee eee 4,46 2.65 3.83 2.64 11737 
LOO nes Pid ey oT hens 4.46 2.67 3.76 2.60 127.7 
Per cent. increase.......... 19.9 2st 20) 34.0 28.2 








Here it will be observed the percentage of increase in the aver- 
age daily compensation of “Other trainmen” exceeds the relative 
increase in the price of food, that of firemen almost equals it, while 
that of enginemen and conductors is below it by approximately 
8 points. But, as demonstrated in the table from the Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1903), a smaller per- 
centage of the income of enginemen and conductors is spent on food | 
than of those employes receiving lower pay. 

Moreover as only two-fifths of all expenditures is spent on food 
an increase of 20% in wages would take care of a 50% advance in the 
average price of food—provided the increase in wages was not at- 
tended by a corresponding increase in every other item entering into 
the cost of living. 

And right here’s the rub with any attempt to measure wages by — 
the cost of living. Which is the egg and which is the hen, in the 
matter of precedence. Does the cost of living lay the income or 
does the income hatch the cost of living? 

Economically and theoretically it is not up to the railways to 
solve this world old conundrum. Practically they are called on to 
meet every advance in the cost of living of their employes to which 
in twenty years they have not added a nickel, and they are denied 
the privilege, enjoyed by every other employer of labor, to add its — 
increased cost to the price of their only commodity or service— 
transportation. 

Today the advances in the scale of railway wages awarded, pro- 
posed and demanded mean an increase of from $60,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 in the annual “cost of living” of the railways. The 
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advance made in 1906-07 added $120,000,000 to the pay roll of 
1908. Combined, these two advances within three years mean an 
increase of approximately $200,000,000 a year to the operating ex- 
penses of the railways without adding a single unit to efficiency of 
the labor factor in railway operation. 


This is equal to an annual first charge of 5% on $4,000,000,000! 
Imagine the hue and cry from the press, the immediate injunctions 
from Washington, the desponding wail from Wall Street, if the rail- 
ways proposed to pour that much “water” into their own cost of 
living without getting a mile of track, a single engine, car, or coach, 
a cubic yard of ballast, one untreated tie or any semblance of im- 
‘provement or new facility to show for the vast expenditure! 


And yet the railways have their increased cost of living to meet 
just as the rest of us. Nothing they need and must have can be pur- 
chased at the prices of a few years back. When you mention steel 
‘rails you have named about the only railway necessity that has not 
advanced its cost of living in recent years, and the railways have to 
) buy 100-pound rails where five years ago 80-pound rails sufficed, 
and ten years ago 70 pounds was heavy enough for the lighter cars 
and engines of the time. 
| But at the first suggestion of advancing rates to meet advancing 
prices of commodities the Commissions were overwhelmed with pro- 
tests from shippers and the paring of freight rates down went on as 
the prices of the goods they carried went up. 

In ten years the price of lumber advanced nearly 50%. As a 

cheap bulky commodity it had enjoyed a low rate in order to move 

it and it was moved at the expense of other commodities. When it 

_ was able to pay a little more toward the cost of getting it to market 

the proposal of an advance was met with indignant protests from 

lumber shippers and gealers and reversed thumbs by the sym- 
pathetic commissions. 

The railways pay more for their lumber and other material today 
than they did ten years ago but they will have to fight for any 
advance in rates to meet this part of their cost of living. It is 
said to be a poor rule that will not work both ways—but the cost 
of living seems to have only one way of working so far as railway 

_ economics are concerned. 

Just as a straw to indicate that high prices of food are the result 
and not the basis of high wages the following table of comparative 
_ prices in London and New York from the New York Times of March 
_ 27, 1910, is instructive: 
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CoMPARATIVE RETAIL Prickes or ARTICLES OF Foop In LONDON 
AND New York IN Marcu, 1910. 


London. New York. | 


Cents. Cents. 

Apples ssc.4 cess catscats. coh event esis Dee ake 4to 6 10 
Bread; Tabs Sa oes Rae ce ee eee 4 5 
Bat teryet Moa. erica cia Cuske ee eee sr aceaae rals 24 to 32 30 to 35 
CHEE ROT sical re Shleceecnte ee cee ane ett owt. 14 to 16 18 to 22 
Cocoa wilh sf. Pee peo ise oe a aetna ie 16 to 36 25 to 50 
Coitce) tiberserct een. tee tee ries ae 16 to 30 20 to 50 
Currairtes Wb secaies Heard Peal: sie Mammen sans 4to 8 8 to 12 
Beesea 2 “top l Gas niin cists ates ans j 25 i 6 to 12—25 
God fish pl Wace ped erie, cscs race Miia cae 8 to 12 15 to 29 
Fish (general), 1 Ib......... et caer, 4 to 12 10 to 25 
Hloutsd: lbsicetcds saree ess ee eee ee 9 to 10 12 
Meats: 

Bacon: Wabi lee ee ee aoe ee ees 16 to 24 25 to 30 

Or LUA die cadustee venta orca 16 to 20 22 to 30 

OV yaa rat ec lesacc. crane soe einer ots icin ad : 12 to 16 20 to 24 
Miley lipintiwrse.aece ot tater, a aida omens 2 4 4to 5 
Oa tmicalird: My es says SPF has a | ee a 4to 6 5 to 10 
Onignarel Np strc) irae a Oech veces alae es oe 2 4 
Oran Qenpel dosee tne, coe ie feats Cee ee 10 to 12 18 to 50 
Potavoes £4.11 branes sateen ay eck tan ito 2 , 3 to 4 
MPEG ot DOLD ays nies cnc RSS: ceases ae Oke oe ome 8 to 12 10 to 18 
RAISINS AEM yok esr ee skeet eee a ee 6 to 10 10 to 16 
Pa Gente Drege ieee Pct at sas ch din eee ye 4 6 
PUT Lal meer se eee er fate cS icedts sakgs eche ere 6 10 
Sueur whiten] dows. 2: he ee ees 6 6 
Sugarivellowsid Wins seoeed costs aactae oe 4 5 
IE AOCA LORD us frre oikttes ae oP aretnsve.efe ete 8 10 
Pea Abe e cai ak eleeie kod Le eee. SS 20 to 60 30 to 1.50 . 
Hom ates yobol bets atniet ceasiviaiec sea mane 8 12 








The amazing feature of this statement is that the United States 
produces and exports to the United Kingdom enormous quantities 
of breadstuffs, meat and provisions, which constitute the chief articles 
of food in London and which are sold there at prices from 20% to 
25% lower than in New York. Clearly it is the high scale of wages 
that fosters the high cost of living in the United States and there 
can be little question but it breeds the high wages it feeds on. . 

It is humanly certain, though economically unsound, that wages 
will continue to advance with the cost of living and will not recede 
proportionately as prices of food fall. But both will decline to- 
gether when for any considerable period there is a surplus of efficient 
labor for the requirements of American industry. Even railway 
labor in the most stable of all employments yielded to this influence 
in 1893 and 1894; and the prices of food receded to the low mark in 
the following years 1895, 1896 and 1897. Not until wages took their 
upward turn in 1898 did the cost of food begin to show above the 
index average of 1890-1899. 


IV 
CAPITALIZATION 


According to the Twenty-third Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the amount of railway capital, including 
stocks and bonds “outstanding in the hands of the public on June 30, 
1908, was $12,840,091,462, which, if assigned on a mileage basis, 
shows a capitalization of $57,230 per mile of line.” 

In the face of all the fustian about over-capitalization of American 
railways, this is a most remarkable admission, not only of their 
moderate, but of their decreasing capitalization per mile. 

In its report on the Intercorporate Relationships of Railways, 
dated March 10, 1908, the Commission found that as the result of 
its investigation the figure for railway capital outstanding in the 
hands of the public, “Measuring the claim of railway securities on 
railway revenues,” reduced the amount “from $67,936 per mile of 
line (1906) to $58,050 per mile of line.” 

Of course there was never any justification for using the larger 
sum as a true measure of railway capitalization, for it was known 
to contain at least 15% duplicated capital. . 

In its Statistics of Railways for the year ending June 30, 1907, 
the Commission gave the net amount of railway capital outstanding 
in the hands of the public at that date, “assigned on a mileage basis 
as $58,298 per mile of line,” or $1,068 more than the figure reported 
for 1908. 

As the computation for 1908 was made on a basis of 224,363 
miles of line, this would indicate a shrinkage of no less than $239,- 
616,480 in the par value of railway capital. It is needless to say 
there was no such shrinkage. 


Net CAPITALIZATION IN 1909. 


Following the earlier judgment of the Official Statistician, this 
Bureau seeks to arrive at a fair approximation of the capitalization 
of the railways of the United States through the reports of operating 
roads and the capitalization of the rentals paid for leased roads. 
This, in the more recent language of the Statistician, furnishes the 
only capitalization that “measures the claim of railway securities 
on railway revenues.” 


‘ 
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Applied to the returns received by this Bureau from 221,132 
miles of operated line, this formula yields the following result for 
the year ending June 30, 1909: 


SUMMARY SHOWING CAPITALIZATION OF 368 CoMPANIES OPERATING 
221,132 Mixes or Line ror tHE YEAR ENpDING JUNE 30, 1909. 

















Capitalization 
1909 
(182,046 Miles Owned) 
Gapibaliatoching cy tencir puree ve vee ao Say Lo -.| $6,199,919,551 
Pundedsdebisetr es, ea ae, ks Se ee ee 8,015,841,805 
Receivers) cortifieates:).. . isi os ee ee 20,497,447 
$14,236,258,803 
Rental of 39,086 miles, $120,784,982, capitalized at 5%. 2,415,699,640 
EOLA Nona Meat Sito. east eG ae Pe es $16,651,958,443 
Deduct:* 
Railway stocks owned (actual Valtte) ie ae Pi cae | $1,889,157,214 
Other stocks owned (actual Valuie)et o. aeheee 206,461,423 
Railway bonds owned (actual value) i cisavecias. eet 1,054,095,905 
Other bonds owned (actual value)......... Me a 140,282,728 
—__ 3,289,997,270 
Nettcapitalization; 19097 ....2...05:..0.. al} $13,361,961,173 
Net capitalization per mile operated................. 60,425 








*The par value of these stocks and bonds owned is given as $4,739,231,832. 


An estimate of $25,000 per mile for the 11,870 miles of line not 
reporting to this Bureau would add $296,750,000 to the above 
total. From this should be deducted $150,000,000 for the sum 
assigned by the Official Statistician “to other properties,” and we 
arrive at the following close approximation of the true measure of © 
the capital employed in the transportation industry of the United 
States: 
re nent) ee 





Net capitalization, 233,002 miles operated line PL OOO Enis cn: See eee $13,508,711,173 
Net capitelization per mile of line...............0.00000650..00 00 57,962 
Net capitalization per mile of track. .......................0000000 39,730 


SR ea A Roa ee 


In computing the average capital per mile last given, no allow- 
ance has been made for the 8,927 miles operated under trackage 
rights for the sufficient reason that the rental paid therefor is 
represented in the total capitalization just as fully as if so much 


capital had been expended in the construction of that many miles 
of line. 


ail 
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It is worthy of note that the net capitalization thus arrived at 
through a straightforward analysis of the returns of the operating 
companies is in substantial agreement with the Commission’s 
‘report on the Intercorporate Relationship of Railways in 1908. 
The construction of 11,000 miles of line since 1906 would undoubtedly 
account for the difference between $58,050 and $57,962 per mile 
of line. 


Summary SHow1nG Net CAPITALIZATION OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE 
. Unitep States, 1909-1904. 











Year Net Per Mile 

Capital - of Line 

BLN rates ne ai s0e) se meetay teas Nore ahicr aha ate ele erator eke aie SS 9 amare $13,508,711,173 $57,962 
SE Nore a 8 Ares ee Sle fer lag) sisi iesiscislobot Site iajleu oily oats tastes eines 13,007 012,563 58,664 
SEALY ee tra cin oe ali of) = ev ceerscarial ete 30) Siz uieyto: elas anes etal celfell, ole 13,064,279,303 59,600 
ROVE eee Rca Sa ctesie ayes clit ohn akasfotwasT allel a YoaMehin Toharioxe aces she atie fa) soleus 12,628,000,000 57,966 
EN) pe ee tates ee ys cate (ovale elo alotehay Passe rsorsiate 0 ness. estes) Ne 11,167,105,992 53,328 
SAG) A MRE PAs Boren e, ots ronal eis (oe, Sh evalsagerouhahats ovdl/eNogeueltny ey s Wiel ava ene sisie7 016 10,711,794,278 52,099 








Owing to the intercorporate ownership of stocks and bonds and 
the consequent intercorporate payments of interest and dividends, 
it is no easy matter to make an entirely satisfactory estimate of the 
return paid to capital out of the purely transportation revenues of 
the railways. But the persistent reiteration by the Official Statis- 
tician of the fictitious aggregate of all the dividends paid by operating 
and non-operating companies, covering in 1908, by his own admission, 
$3,927,453,365 duplicated capital, justifies the attempt. 

The operating income of the roads reporting to this Bureau for 
the year 1909 is arrived at thus: 


ee 








Gross earnings (221,132 miles operated).........--+++eererseeerest reese $2,375,141,766 

' Operating expenses.....-.... sae crater Seis acre genes eee mop oss 1,568,008,389 
Net earnings from operation.......--..++++++tseersr eerste: $ 807,133,377 

Sea RXOS Nee eee cto ichsetiie eer ete to eietenesoketesssetens nia aueye evereyelel dictone sie 82,650,214 

Net operating income......0-.--- see css ee reer rete etree teers sess $ 724,483,163 





This $724,483, 163 is the balance in the hands of the 368 companies 
of the moneys received by them from transportation, or, as the 
Official Statistician now calls it, “rail operations,” for the payment 
of interest, rent, other deductions, dividends, additions and better- 
- ments, reserves, surplus and deficits. But before proceeding to 
this distribution these companies received $200,725,696 income 
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from other sources, principally interest and dividends on stocks and 
bonds owned and for rent of track, and a net balance of $5,410,338 
from outside operations. The total of these two sums, $206,- 
136,034, may be arbitrarily applied first to offset the item of rent, 
$120,784,982, paid for leased lines and track, and the balance in 
payment of interest and dividends in proportion to the value of 
bonds and stocks owned as above, viz.: 36% and 64%, respectively. 

This enables us to make the following distribution of the net 
operating income of the railways reporting to this Bureau, as 


follows: 
au0—0—_0_00>8—0@0na99aD”09@aRS9am9amS9am9S9m9S9a93S9aSmMaSS eee 








Net operating income, as above............. $724,483,163 
Disposition of same: 

Interest on funded debt.................. $324,181,521 

Less paid from ‘‘other income’’........... 30,843,416 | $293,338,105 

Interest on current liabilities.............. 22,546,779 

Other deductions..c0ee ee sa oes seen 70,174,473 

Dividends preferred stock................ 50,183,739 

Dividends common stock................. 176,607,550 

$226,791,289 

Less paid from ‘‘other income”’........... 54,832,742 171,958,547 

Dividends on other securities............. 769,222 

Additions and betterments charged to income 24,807,546 

Appropriations to reserves.......... ees. 16,984,447 

Miscellaneous srt et racttnaotina cutie <ci® cece 5,602,761 

Deficits of weak lines.............0..0... 4,996,195 

Surplus available for adjustments and im- 

PLOVOMEN feiss s acts gotials oo ec wee 113,205,088 $724,483,163 - 











This table shows the actual disposition made of the net income 
from operation of the roads reporting to this Bureau, representing 
97% of the railway business of the United States, except that 
$120,784,982 of the income from other sources has been eliminated 
from the account and applied to offset the rental paid by the report- 
ing roads. 

It will be observed that the gross dividends declared were only 
$226,791,289, which is 3.64% on the par value of the stock of the 
368 reporting companies. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS as TO DIVIDENDS. 

The discrepancy between this condition and the official statement 
as to dividends declared in 1908 calls for an analysis of the latter. 
This reads, “The amount of dividends declared during the year 
(1908) was $386,879,362, being equivalent to 7.99% on dividend- 
paying stock. For the year ending June 30, 1907, the amount of 
dividends declared was $308,088,027.” 
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- Two income accounts—one of operating roads and the other of 
eased roads—for the year ending June 30, 1908, give a clew as to 
ow the Official Statistician more than doubles the dividends actually 
aid out of transportation revenues. The gross total is made up 
f these four items: 








Operating roads: 


Dividends declared from current income............-.. 00 ce cnet eee ee eee $271,328,453 

Dividends declared out of surplus............ 022s cere tee ete eee e een 57,733,808 
Leased roads: 

Dividends declared from current incoMe............. 5. e ee eee tenes 33,843,577 

Dividends declared out of surplus.......... 20.02 e eee eet eee eee ences 27,550,596 


Rebel peeve ee betereracett ser ctctr ai vicse eto «1a ta) oss) er e/ clever olsrsiniie ecw oleie(eraterana ofaeys $390,456 434 





As these income accounts show that the operating companies 
received $280,427,460 “other income” from outside operations and 
sources other than transportation, and the leased roads received 
$111,153,013 “income from lease of road,” the source of the major 
part of this fictitious dividend is revealed. The $280,427,460 from 
other sources would pay the entire income of the leased roads and 
leave nearly $170,000,000 to extinguish so much of the dividends 
declared by the operating roads. ; 

Modified as to details, this is what actually occurs every year. 
In the year 1908 the total amount paid out of transportation 
revenues on account of capital of the 97% of the railways of the 
United States reporting to this Bureau was represented in the sums: 











Net interest on funded debt...........--: cess ee eee er etter ete $282,354,000 
Interest on current liabilities.............-+-+-+-+++- ban ARES eee Tere 31,835,708 
Rent paid for lease of roads......--- 2... eee e eee e etter entertain e es ...-| 118,529,261 
MRE IIACNOA iri acing cena may metres here ac ane teas arenas teres nt: 104,074,006 
# os soa 

Det al eee Pe tesee dea niet carn aieisie shee Sieh ai okate dole al ovauar seni eielsigeieuh wi s\niWiace.ia7sge Are $531,792,975 





This total was equivalent to 4.15% on the net capitalization of 
the roads represented. The rental paid the lessor roads constituted 
the fund from which those roads paid their interest and dividends. 
Further remark on the misleading and harmful statement of the 
‘Official Statistician as to dividends declared in 1908 is unnecessary. 


Vv 
COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


Incomplete as are the figures of the cost of the railways of the: 
United States, and exclusive as they are of the millions put back: 
into the properties out of income for additions, betterments and. 
reconstruction in the process of operation, yet the statistics of the: 
cost of construction and equipment afford a complete answer to all! 
charges that American railways are over-capitalized. 

Upon the question of the cost of road and equipment in 1909, the: 
returns of the 368 roads reporting to this Bureau furnish the fol-- 
lowing data: 


SUMMARY OF Cost or Roap aNp EqurpMent CovERING 221,132 
MILEs OF OPERATED LINE For 1909. 








Item Amount 
SS EE ee 
Cost of road (182,046 miles owned)..............0-0.ccccececececece.. $6,603 ,504,463 
Wostioeduipmentarrt : ft ioey ant Wee ba a io 6's pen EE eee 1,122,409,813 
Undistributed cost of road and equipment............................ 3,080,064,960 
Cost of 39,086 miles leased lines rental capitalized aes vysch. ante eee oe 2,415,699,876 


gL OCA tere eceretigeae sre POS wind rs oe Re to Ee ee $13,220,678,876 





Adding to this $296,750,000 to represent the 11,870 miles of road 
not reporting to this Bureau at $25,000 per mile, we obtain 


$13,417,438,876 


as the cost of road and equipment of the 233,002 miles of line em- 
ployed in the transportation industry of the United States in 1909, or 


$58,031 per mile of line. 


This is an underestimate by reason of the failure of a few lines 
to furnish even approximate figures on the accumulated cost of 
their properties. Averaging the cost of locomotives at $15,000, of | 
passenger cars at $6,000, of freight cars at $800, and of company’s > 
cars at $500 apiece—their present cost rates much higher—the 
equipment of American railways represents an investment of over 
$3,000,000,000, and its bare maintenance alone involves an ex- 
penditure of nearly $400,000,000 annually. 
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Ke PHYSICAL VALUATION OF THE RAILWAYS. 


It is worthy of passing note that just as the railway companies 
‘ave shown their indifference to a physical valuation of their 
yroperty, the clamor of regulators and agitators in its favor has 
ubsided. The proposal lost its attractiyeness to them the moment 
hey became convinced that such an ‘investigation would put a 
valuation on the roads so high as to take not only the wind out of 
heir sails but the last drop of water out of their mouths. To-day 
he only insistent demand for this futile undertaking comes from 
juarters interested in the distribution of the appropriation of several 
millions it would cost. 

Credit for the reversal in the popular and political attitude on 
this subject is largely due to the valuations attempted by the states 
of Minnesota, Washington and Wisconsin. The results in these 
states may be briefly summarized as follows: 

















Miles Capitalization Valuation by 
of Line per Mile State, per Mile 
Minnesota, 1907.......--.+ sere etree 7,596 $44,206 $54,201 
Washington, 1908: 
rcat Northern. .-<0 6 osc ee eee e ese: 806 44,078 73,900 
- Northern Pacific......--++++++++++++ 942 70,278 106,500 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co.......-.- 501 43,012 38,900 


Wisconsin, 1906.........-.--2eee ere eees 7,135 33,424 34,630 





Even Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa has seen such a bright 
light on this subject that in his speech before the Traffic Club of 
Chicago last February he said that he would not be willing to make 
a present valuation of railroad property a: basis for determining 
rates, “for the reason that it was more than probable that the 
present capitalization of between fifteen and sixteen billions would 
be increased to twenty billions.” 


In the Bureau’s Statistics for 1908 it was said: 

“Tf the valuations in Minnesota and Washington, made by none 
too friendly commissions, are any criterions of what a national 
valuation made under presumably unbiased federal authority 
‘would be, the present cost to reproduce the railways of the United 
States would be nearer $20,000,000,000 than any sum within the 
‘anticipations of those agitating for such valuation.” 
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CAPITALIZATION OF FoREIGN RAILWAYS. 


With both sides of the balance sheet testifying to a capital in: 
vestment in American railways of under $60,000, and official valua- 
tion abandoned because it would demonstrate that they could not be 
reproduced for less than $80,000 per mile, the reader is asked to com: 
pare the American figures with those of the capitalization, or cost 
of construction, of the principal foreign countries set forth below. 
These have been compiled from the latest available official returns. 


SUMMARY OF RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION OF THE PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 
RAILWAYS FROM Latest Data. 











Miles of Capital or Cost Per 
Year Country Line of Construction Mile 
Europe: 

1908 Wnited Kingdoni sess. 25 cater © 23,205 $6 ,382,296,742 $275,040 
1908 Germany ack acuity seen 35,558 3,903,848,400 109,788 
1907 Russia in Europe (exclusive of 

MINIANG) cael dees ter ae ae 32,900 +3,170,876,360 80,985 
1907 AE UAIY OG oe acts ars hte) caaz he, ern ee $24,730 3,447 ,366,000 139,390 © 
1907 ASISLI Teper slots aes esate i ee ees 13,427 1,515,576,885 112,879 | 
1907 Hungary..... BIS Acre aes Res Cee 11,769 741,586,391 63,010 
1907-08 Italy (State roads only)......... 8,699 1,086,000,000 124,730 
1905 spain. (13 roads): oi. ose. kane +2 6,840 583,632,000 85,327 
1906 ISNVOGLOMD peice ec ocistaeeo as eae nears ee 7,938 257,408,450 32,427 
1907 Belgium (State only)............ 2,537 430,800,000 169,806 _ 
1907 SWICZOLIGN awe k yobs oes se Ose 2,740 298,709,210 109,000 

Other Countries: 

1909 Canadas, Sxctn ates S84. cute Dee 24,104 1,608,990,656 66,752 
1908 British: Indtace 4 seen ocho de Rots 30,576 1,364,669,375 44,632 
1907 Argentine Republic............. 13,690 820,433,796 59,930 _ 
1908 ADA. oh atid erties st 4,444 190,173,728 42,800 
1909 New South Wales............... 3,623 231,870,440 63,999 
1909 United States of America........ 233,002 13,508,711,173 57,976 


a 
tRussian capitalization, including railways in Asia, covers a total of 39,277 miles, from 
which the capital per mile is computed. 
{This is exclusive of 4,259 miles of local interest. 


The most striking feature in this table is the steady advance it 
shows in the capital cost of German railways. In ten years this 
has increased from 251,597-marks per kilometer in 1898 to 283,608 
in 1908, 7. e. 31,731 marks per kilometer or $12,282 per mile. This 
means an increase of $991,687,440 in capital cost for an increase of 
only 5,525 miles of line. 


VI 
OWNERSHIP OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


Returns to this Bureau place the number of stockholders of 
record at the date of the last election of directors prior to June 30, 
1909, of the 368 roads reporting at 320,696. As only 182,046 of the 
221,132 miles operated by these roads was covered by the capital 
stock, this would show 1} stockholders for each mile of road and 
would indicate that there are at least 415,000 stockholders in all the 
railways of the United States. Owing to the incompleteness of the 
returns on this subject and the fact that large blocks of stock are 
held in the names of associations and trustees, it is safe to estimate 
that the actual ownership of railway stock is distributed among at 
least 440,000 persons. 

In 1905 the Commission reported the number of stockholders of 
record prior to June 30, 1904, as 327,851, but has given no later 
figures. It may be of interest to compare these figures with the 
partial reports to this Bureau since then. 


Oe oe 








weer Number Number of 
Reporting Stockholders 
Se eS Bei 
eat aes PAA Te coat a let a as cee rhiere Sieg gy * eter eae 1,182 roads 327,851 
Nee ae et eye ano ayn iere mic iene tne ops it bene 215A 284 “ 226,986 
Gs. acdsee. eee Ratan go eh rere inte fee suse ere re Soltis 240,554 
SRS Sea oe eee 315“ 315,727 
SURE Te iseoe otarscn ae nn isha, mip w 2 anda ee renter ee eit 340" °" 320,696 





If the ownership of railway bonds, which is even more widely 
distributed than that of stocks, could be traced, it would be found 
that over a million investors are interested in the financial welfare 
of the railways. This would give to each an interest of $13,000, from 
which the average income is not over $520 a year. 

The attempt of the Commission in 1908 to secure evidence that 
the control of the railways was concentrated in a few hands by calling 
for a statement of the “ten largest holders of voting securities” of 
the reporting companies having established that nowhere did they 

- own a majority or an approach to a majority of the controlling stock, 
inquiry along that line was dropped in 1909. 

In railways, as in any republic, the latent power is widely dis- 
tributed among the many, while the administrative responsibility 
_ js necessarily entrusted to the few. 


= 


VII 
PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE RAILWAYS 


It is the reproach of our system of government statistics of’ 
railways that their first concern is financial results, which the gov-. 
ernment takes no thought to improve, and the harrowing roll of’ 
accidents, and not the adequacy of the service and the steady de- 
velopment of the means of transportation. Every month, almost 
every week, the public is informed of the volume of traffic, and every 
quarter the record of casualties is told in sensational head lines. It 
is left for belated annual reports to record the public service of this 
great industry upon whose progressive efficiency every other in- 
dustry in the United States depends. 

It is not upon what the railways earn, but upon what they DO 
that the whole industrial fabric of the republic rests. It is not upon | 
the dividends they pay but upon the traffic they carry, the net 
income withheld from dividends and put into improvements, that 
their success as carriers depends. 


THE Passencer TRAFFIC. 


In considering the public service of the railways it is customary 
to give first attention to the passenger traffic. This is not because 
it is the most important branch of the service but because pas-_ 
sengers are numbered by millions, where thousands suffice in the . 
enumeration of the shippers, who frequently mistake themselves for 
the entire American people. 

In twenty years between June 1, 1889, and June 1, 1909, the 
population of the United States increased from 61,289,000 to 88,- 
806,000, or nearly 45%. In the meantime the passenger cars pro- 
vided by the railways increased from 24,586 to 46,026, or over 87%. 
But this does not measure the liberal provision made by the railway 
for the travelling public, which is more fully and accurately expressed 
by the amazing growth of the number of passengers carried one mile 
from 11,553,820,445 in 1889 to approximately 29,452,000,000 in 
1909, or nearly 155%. 

Here is shown an increase of cars not far short of double the 
increase in population and an increase in passengers carried propor- 
tionately greater than the numerical increase in cars. 

In the meantime the average receipts of the traffic have declined 
from 2.165 cents per passenger mile in 1889 to 1.916 in 1909—a 
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decline of over 11%, although every item involved in the service, 
locomotives, cars, track, stations, labor, etc., cost more. The 
passenger service, except as precursor to the freight service, and in 
eertain densely populated sections, was unremunerative in 1889 and 
‘s more so now. It is maintained at the expense of the freight serv- 
ice by what the Railroad Commission of-Wisconsin has characterized 
as “a species of piracy practiced upon the shippers of freight.” 
_-The salient features of the passenger service reported to this 
Bureau for the year 1909, as compared with the final official returns 
for the preceding year, are shown in the following statement: 














Bureau Figures Official Figures 











1909 1908 

ee hi 

Miles of line represented.........---sse05 err rtrreee 221,132 230,494 
Passengers carried.......0.---+ ee ere sects ete 854,255,337 890,009,574 
Passengers carried 1 mile....------++-+sesrrerere 28,788,855,000 29,082,836,944 
Passenger revenue....----- ese e rss r err $551 ,634,278 $566 ,832,746 
Mileage of passenger trains.....------++++ssrrrerte 491,903,107 505,945,582 
Average number of passengers in) Grains cicerctaate lets 58 54 
Average cars to a train... . 1... + seer eee reese Bos) Pho ie ieee eee 
Passenger car miles.......----seseeeergererrtt 2,594,508,987 2,705 659,994 
Average passenger journey (miles)...... eae cet 33.71 32.66 
Average receipts per passenger mile (cents)..-------- 1,916 1.937 








According to the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
“Commission covering an average of 233,002 miles of line, the pas- 
-senger revenues in 1909 were $564,302,580, or $1,943,077 less than 
the above revenues for only 228,164 miles of line in 1908. 

The average receipts per passenger mile in 1909 are the lowest 
ever reported for American railways. 

Taken in connection with the official returns covering the period 
since 1900, the above figures afford evidence of the confiscatory 
effect of the 2-cent passenger laws on railway revenues, as appears 
from the following statement: 


7 
4 
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SUMMARY OF PassENGER MitEaGr, REVENUE AND REcEIPTs PER 
PaAssENGER Miz, 1900 To 1909. 


SSS es 














Passen gers Car Receipta 
You Greed” | receding | Tawenaer | per 
One Mile Year Mile 
(Per Cent) 
TOOG Sem regent rage te eee. 16,038,076,200"- hi5 ssc wt $323,715,639 2.003 — 
LOO re eee ee Re ee ae 17,353,588,444 S22 351,356,265 2.013 
BOOZ cra etapiia citer Sears ee Fe 19,689,937 ,620 13.4 392,963,248 1.986 
OOS Bee eee MAGLI ae ee 20,915,763,881 6.2 421,704,592 2.006 
LOOT Goh yin tn oat aie oe a th 21,923,213,536 4.8 444,326,991 2.006 
OOS Secks sethecty Be eet ok ist 23,800,149,436 8.6 472,694,732 1.962 
LOOG eS Asta hci shee ee 25,167,240,831 5.7 510,032,583 2.003 
OO Ter epee ten oe Sat Sep 27,718,554,030 10.1 564,606,343 2.014 
SEOs inten eres tke eae eae 29,082,836 944 4.9 566,245,657 1.937 
LOOO Ma tae itr Ee kee 29,452,000,000 1.3 564,302,580 1.916 
Increase, per cent............... SIR eawie acne T4536 ee $ 


Here it is shown that the passenger service rendered has in- 
creased 12% more than the passenger revenues. But more signifi- 
cant than this is the column of yearly increases in service by per- | 
centages. This utterly explodes the theory that passenger travel — 
is greatly stimulated by low fares—aside from some positive in- 
centive to increased travel, such as periodical expositions, the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition for instance, the effect of which is 
clearly traceable in the increased service in 1905, which includes 
the heavy travel during the months of heavy attendance, July 1 to” 
December 1, 1904. . 


The 2-cent passenger laws were passed so as to become generally — 
effective July 1, 1907, and their effect on passenger receipts during 
the following year was such that these receipts were actually less 
in 1909 than in 1907, although the service performed by the railways _ 
was over 6% greater. Had the railways received the same rate in 
1909 that they did in 1907 their revenue from passengers would have 
been nearly $29,000,000 more than it was. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 1909-1888, 


In the next statement the salient facts in regard to the passenger 
traffic since the Commission began collecting the data is passed 
under review. 
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; Average 
Passengers i or Bhivaze Average Average | Passenger Receipts 
Year | Carried oo Pessenger Passengers| Journe Reve ber 
é cae One Mile Trains : Fi ae leo Passenger 
< (Millions) (Millions) | (Millions) in Train Miles (Millions) Mile 
(Cents) 
1909 888 29,452 507 58 « 33 564 1.916 
1908 890 29,082 500 59 33 566 1,937 
1907 873 27,718 509 51 32 564 2.014 
1906 797 25,167 479 49 31 510 2.003 
1905 738 23,800 459 48 32 472 1.962 
1904 aS 21,923 440 46 31 444 2.006 
1903 694 20,915 425 46 30 421 2.006 
1902 649 19,689 405 45 30 392 1.986 
1901 607 17,353 385 42 29 351 2.013 
1900 576 16,038 363 41 28 323 2.003 
1899 523 14,591 347 41 28 291 1.978 
1898 501 13,379 334 39 27 267 1.973 
1897 489 12,256 335 37 25 251 2.022 
1896 511 13,049 332 39 26 266 2.019 
1895 507 12,188 317 38 24 252 2.040 
1894 540 14,289 326 44 26 285 1.986 
1893 593 14,229 335 42 24 301 2.108 
1892 560 13,362 317 42 24 286 2.126 
1891 531 12,844 308 42 24 281 2.142 
1890 492 11,847 285 41 24 260 2.167 
1889 472 11,553 277 42 25 254 2.199 
1888 412 10,101 252 40 24 237 2,349 
Increase 1888 to 
- 1907 115% 191% 101% 45% 38% 138% 
Decrease... ..0+- Jerreeeessrecferrress ag ess us Pinsent spacers! ape fn gst an sh2i* 18.4 











The several increases shown in the first, second, third and sixth 
columns of the table reflect the general advancement in passenger 
traffic. That of 45% in the average passengers to a train marks 
the progress in density of that traffic which may eventually place 
it on a profitable basis. In Massachusetts, where this density 
yields an average of 79 passengers to a train there is no demand for 
a two-cent rate statute, for the conditions have made a rate of 1.64 
cents profitable. In the group of states consisting of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, where the density . 
of traffic yields only 46 passengers by train, a statutory two-cent 
fare becomes confiscatory because it costs at least one dollar to 
operate a passenger train one mile and 46 times two cents is only 
92 cents. Moreover the 46 passengers per train is only an average 
and there are as many trains that average less as more. The average 
“has to be raised above 50 to yield any margin of profit on passenger 
‘traffic. If it were not for the density of traffic in the New England 
‘and North Atlantic group of states the average for the entire United 
States would be well below 46 passengers per train. 
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The steady increase in the distance traveled per passenge: 
reflects the effect of trolley competition in diverting the short hau 
passenger traffic. | 

The most noteworthy feature of the seventh column is the declin: 
of 98/1000ths of a cent in the average receipts per passenger mil! 
between 1907 and 1909, making a new low record after hovering 
around the two cent mark for fourteen years. As noted above, thi: 
reduction in the average cost the railways nearly $29,000,000 on the 
passenger traffic of 1909. | 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that between 188% 
and 1893 the Official Statistician, then as now Professor Adams: 
made the following computation of the average cost of carrying oné 
passenger one mile for the whole United States: 

a ee ee 


1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 





COTLGSIY hie -ta82f cutter en ta fos ean: sat Sao 2.042 | 1.993 | 1.917 | 1.910 | 1.939 | 1.955. 


se I a Sd | 

It will be observed that the average receipts per passenger mile 
in 1909 are below the computed cost in every one of the years above 
named, except 1891. When the advance in the cost of everything; 
necessary to the service—track, labor, equipment, conveniences,, 
speed, terminal facilities—is considered, the practical coincidence! 
of average cost and receipts leaves no margin for legitimate profits. 


Receipts FRoM Mart AND Express. 


Closely associated with the passenger traffic of the railways are 
the mail and express services. Although principally carried by 
passenger trains, each has a special service of its own by mail and 
express trains. But all are included under the passenger service. 
The receipts from these two branches of the service during the last 
decade are shown in the following statement: 7 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FROM MaIL AND EXPRESS, 1899 To 1908. 


























Mail Express 
Year Percent- Percent- 
Revenues age of Revenues age of 
Earnings Earnings 
SS jeer Soe ee 
TOPS at oc Gleiesesiotaaee 8 es $35,999,011 2.74 $26,756,054 - 2.04 
BND eas aja Pe cvs labia stayaioss oie'erays 37,752,474 2.54 28,416,150 1.91 
DMs i. thas ce ee the ae 38,453,602 2.42 31,121,613 1.96 
BNE acc ciate «ysaorereis ce) Ssyere@ 39,963,248 2.31 34,253,459 2.07 
BENS SIG Sie cbs Ge Riera Lieu a 41,709,396 2.19 38,331,964 1.98 
RET Sons bs ia sie sane A aoe 44,499,732 2.25 41,875,636 2.12 
Aero en ee 45,426,125 Bikes 45,149,155 2.17 
1906 i Peete pata, la, etnibn ane, ea 47,371,453 2.04 51,010,930 2.19 
NT ita cies Gian ssn ele eee 50,378,964 1.94 57,332,931 2.21 
OS). us pc cee tee lees 48,517,563 2.03 58,602,091 2.45 
SPREE See toe Na res ait alclaceseiete so 50,935,000 2.08 63,669,000 2.60 
Increase, per cent .........-- AL treme lis ctersberendierets ASSO! eo ievetestace seen 





eee 


Aside from the striking contrast in the percentages of increase 
of revenues from these two sources, the most significant feature of 
this table is the reversal it shows in their respective importance 
from the railway revenue point of view. Prior to 1905, carrying the 
mails brought larger, if not more profitable, returns to the railways. 
Since then the returns from express have increased so much more 
rapidly that they are now nearly 23% more than those from mails. 


If proof were needed of the absolute falsity of the charge that 
the railways are receiving an exorbitant rate for carrying mail, the 
‘above table of their receipts from the service in connection with the 
following statement of mail handled and ‘revenues in view of the 
finding of the Joint Commission of Congress in 1899 would furnish it. 
After a thorough investigation of the subject lasting from August, 
1898, to July, 1900, the €ommission came to the following conclusion : 

- “Upon a eareful consideration of all the evidence and the state- 
ments and arguments submitted, and in view of all the services 
rendered by the railroads, we are of the opinion that the prices now 
paid to the railroad companies for the transportation of the mails are 
not excessive, and recommend that no reduction thereof be made at 
this time.” 

The increase in the railroad service since this report was made 
is shown in the following statement of miles of mail transportation 
by railroads, the postal revenues and the number of clerks in the 
“railway mail service since 1899: 
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Annual Trans- Number off 
‘portation of Mail Postal Railway 
by Railroads Revenues Mail 
(Miles) Clerks 
TSOQ. adn tcterrcioke oa ieeterent os. cus ee eleeeietela. 287,591,269 $95,021,384 8,388 
VQOO Satoh edad seupmarcoeetie ote coera a Oes 297,256,303 102,354,579 8,695 
TOO MV Fee ere ecole a atabees dete orate. Seas 302,613,325 111,631,193 9,105 
QOD oF atk ares eet where eke Movers Tachoia aa yags 312,521,478 121,848,047 9,627 
BOOS ao eet anatote chelate ap ak feo etaroiburen 1s Reece oiey sacs as 333,491,684 134,224,443 10,418 
TOOL ee ee ee ee 353,038,397 143,582,624 11,621 
QO Bt crotch tits cto Fa aetna tereun he eietialiars wuemrach ate 362,645,731 152,826,585 12,474 
DE DOG odeotes a wdere cic teeuekojaicea stone a 66 italics onveet caves 371,661,071 167,932,783 13,598 
MOOT oe sire Aiea ee a ed ee Mele ee 387,557,165 183,585,006 14,357 
TOUS oc cs ate Api cage whine w ec oepencie wre 407,799,039 191,478,663 15,295 
TOD re een lee eh es, oo ee alle ae 203,562,383 15,866 
Increase in 10 years, per cent........... 50.5 124.7 89.1 








Compared with the increase of only 41.5% in the revenues from 
mail received by the railways during the same period, each one of the’ 
above percentages testifies to a positive reduction in the rate re- 
ceived by the railways for the service. And if the increase in weight 
of mail carried in 1909 were known, the contrast between the service. 
and the pay would be more striking. In 1899 the total weight of all 
mail was reported as 635,180,362 pounds. In 1907 the estimates. 
made from the special weighing placed the weight of mail carried 
that year at 1,290,358,284 pounds, or an increase of nearly 105% 
in eight years. By reference to the above table it will be seen 
that the railway revenues from mail between 1899 and 1907 in-. 
creased only 40%. The contrast is illuminating. In its light the 
charge that the railways are in any way responsible for the postal 
deficit is grotesque. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

According to the monthly returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the proportion of revenues from freight of the railways 
of the United States to total earnings from operation, for the years 
1908 and 1909, receded to the unusually low figures of 68.51% and 
68.88% respectively. The official summary for 1908, based on the 
annual returns, shows a proportion of 69.17% for that year, which 
probably is nearer the mark. a 

The annual reports to this Bureau for 1909 yield a proportion of 
69.18% for last year. 

Accepting this proportion taken from the annual returns as being 
based on the same character of reports as those from which former 
ratios were derived, the preponderance of freight traffic is shown 
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in bold relief in the following statement of the ratio of its revenues 
to total earnings from operation, 1899 to 1909: 








Proportion of 
Freight Revenues 





<r to Total 

Earnings 

BREN Rati £5 ere recsse tira aie ra cier 69.55% 
BEQOO! oe iet- fete sles ieee © + = 70.56% 
MN ete cals eos Gr ciansy or tes Spec 70.41% 
_ Tee cree ee ieee 69.93% 
RMS nee retac) ss sr ok co aye: Dies» 70.39% 


BVA cies ere Seis fara cnies ala: arabe | 69.82% 





Proportion of 
Freight Revenues 


aoe to Total 

- Earnings 
TGS a oecnaiers conch a.wiecoars 69.67% 
TOOG MH aera 70.54% 
UBT ee cetera he see 70.44% 
POO ees ran aic rate att ce ttigea 69.17% 
BOGGS toed ce Asatte 69.18% 





The average proportion for the nine years preceding 1908 is seen 
to be slightly above 70%, and the fact that it was almost one point 
below 70% in 1908 and 1909 indicates that it was the freight traffic 
that bore the brunt of the business depression which curtailed rail- 


way revenues during those years. 


In no other of the leading countries of the world does the freight 
traffic assume the overwhelming relative proportion that it does 
in the United States. Inthe United Kingdom it amounts to 50.35%; 
in France to 53.64%; and in Germany, including express and mail, 
to 65%. If these were classed with freight in the United States, it 
_ would raise the proportion for that traffic here to over 74%. 


Freicut Trarric 1909 anp 1908. 
The next statement presents the significant items of the freight 
traffic in 1909 for the roads reporting to this Bureau compared with 


hose of the final official returns for the preceding year. 


eae 


Miles operated. .....----0--seess eee settee 
Number of tons carried.......--+---+-+-++++ 
Tons carried 1 mile.....-..----+22+eeeeeeee 
Freight revenue. ........-5s0ee cree erties 
Mileage of freight trains.......-----++0+++--5 
Number of cars in train....-.----+---seesree 
__ Average number of tons in trnlite eer 
Average haul per ton (miles)...-..---------:- 
” Average receipts per ton mile (mills).......--- 


1909 1908 
Bureau Figures Official Figures 





Draenei 221,132 230,494 
Ba cleats 1,441,012,426 1,532,981,790 
Wastes ee 217,756,776,000 218,381 ,554,802 
json ses ome $1,643,028,564 $1,655,419,108 


moira 560,602,557 587,218,454 
3 viksiane 29.7 28.3 
bee ae 388 351.80 
waeetne 151.1 143,83 
Siete 7.54 7.54 


Experience has shown that in comparing these statements of 
averages for passenger and freight traffic, allowance has to be made 
“tor the fact that the Bureau’s figures include all the great systems 
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and are exclusive of some 13,000 miles of minor lines. It is difficult 
to estimate the effect of these discrepancies with anything like | 
exactness. But complete returns invariably show a shorter mean 
haul’and journey for the entire country than the Bureau’s figures 

indicate and also a less train load of passengers and freight, the ” 
result being a slightly higher average for passenger and freight ton 

receipts per mile. 

Last year from its returns the Bureau computed the passenger 
mile receipts at 1.933 cents and the ton mile receipts at 7.53 mills. 
The Commission’s final figures were 1.937 cents and 7.54 mills re- 
spectively. 

Freicut Trarric 1909 To 1888. 

In the next summary is presented a condensed statement of the 
significant data relating to the freight traffic for the twenty-two 
years that the Commission has been compiling statistics. 


Summary OF Tons CaRRIED, Ton MILEAGE, MILEAGE OF FREIGHT — 
Trains, AVERAGE Tons IN TRAIN, FREIGHT REVENUES AND 
AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER Ton MILE. 
eo huace_0000.q>qo>oq‘xws ee SowjwS(—((I9509( EE O0—0—0—0——SS————————— — 
































Tons Tons Carried ee Average 2 oF eo Freight nee 

Year Carried One Mile ey 3 Tons in eae Revenue Pp ae 

(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) Train (Miles) (Millions) (Cents) 
1909 | a1,486 222,900 579 388 151 $1,682 .755 
1908 1,532 218,381 597 360 143 1,655 . 754 
1907 1,796 236,601 629 357 131 1,823 -759 
1906 1,631 215,877 594 344 132 1,640 . 748 
1905 1,427 186,463 546 322 130 1,450 . 766 
1904 1,309 174,522 535 307 133 1,379 .780 
1903 1,304 173,221 526 310 132 1,338 . 763 
1902 ° 1,200 157,289 499 296 131 1,207 157 
1901 1,089 147,077 491 281 135 1,118 .750 
1900 1,081 141,596 492 270 130 1,049 .729 
1899 943 123,667 b507 243 131 913 .724 
1898 863 114,077 503 226 132 876 153). 
1897 728 95,139 464 204 130 772 -798 
1896 765 95,328 479 198 124 786 . 806 
1895 696 85,227 449 189 122 729 .839 
1894 638 80,335 446 179 125 699 . 860 
1893 745 93,588 508 183 125 829 .878 
1892 706 88,241 485 181 124 799 .898 
1891 675 81,073 446 181. 120 736 .895 
1890 636 76,207 435 175 119 714 .941 
1889 539 68,727 383 179 127 644 . 922 
1888 480 61,329 348 176 128 613 1.001 
Increase 1888 to 
1909 209% 263% 66% 120% 18% VAG eae 
DOOKORSO 525 is'- 5 eis cai apauate wins fv sin > va tp talaga Saitama cat eee. eae 24.0% 








be a Ee ee ee | 
(a) Figures for 1909 computed on basis of returns to this Bureau, 
(b) Includes 75% of mixed train mileage, that being the practice prior to 1900. 
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_ Mark the one column which shows a decrease. This means a 
‘remission of almost exactly a quarter of a cent per ton mile in the 
_average receipts from freight. On the tonnage carried in 1909 it 
meant a saving of over $540,000,000 to the shippers. In the presence 
of the present high price of everything carried by the railways, 
there is no ground for assuming that any portion of this half billion 

dollars withheld from the railways ever reached the ultimate con- 
sumer. On the contrary the presumption is unavoidable that it has 
been absorbed by the shippers and consignors, whose profits are 

greater than ever. 


PROPORTION OF CommopiTIES MovED 1899-1909. 


Referring to the movement of different classes of commodities 
in his report for 1904, the Official Statistician said: “A slight change 
in the.ratio of freight carried for any one of the classes named may 

have decided results, not only upon the earnings of the roads, but 
upon the average rate per ton mile.’ But without knowing the 
length of the haul of the respective classes, any estimate of the 
effect of such variation must be largely speculative. 

In 1909, for the first time the Bureau undertook to collect the 
‘information as to the tonnage of the main divisions of commodities 

carried. Its inquiries were limited to the tonnage originating on 

the several roads, and the next statement presents the results in 
comparison with the official figures for 1907, which are the last 
available: : 


~ TONNAGE AND PROPORTION OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF COMMODITIES 
Movep 1909 anp 1907. 


ee 


1909 1907 











Class of Commodity Tonnage Tonnage 
Reported as Per Cent of Reported as Per Cent of 


Originating Aggregate Originating Aggregate 

















on Line on Line 
pe eee 
Products of agriculture....... 76,955,131 9.49 77,030,071 8.62 
Products of animals... Ey sor cea 21,807 ,486 2.69 20,473,486 2.29 
Products of mines......-.--- 449,938,248 55.50 476,899,638 53.39 
Products of forests......----- 83,679,179 10.33 101,617,724 11.38 
~ Manufactures......---+-+++-> 109,625,669 ° 13.52 137,621,443 15.41 
Merchandise.....----+++++++ 35,500,833 4.38 34,718,487 3.89 
Miscellaneous....-.----+:+--- 33,318,272 4.09 44,824,123 5.02 
a pee ee ee Ce 
Totals. soi eerie 810,784,818 100.00 893,184,972 100.00 


NOTE.—These tables fail to include nearly 200.000 000 tons unassigned. 
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The most significant feature of this statement is the marked 
decrease, absolutely and relatively, in the tonnage of manufactures 
carried. Great as was the decrease in the tonnage of animals 
carried there was an increase relatively. 

The next statement shows the percentages of commodity tonnage 
moved since the Commission has compiled the information divided 
between low and high rate freight. 


SUMMARY SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 
BY CLASSES OF ComMopITIEs, 1907 To 1899. 


















































Low Rate Freight High Rate Freight 
Percentage of Aggregate Percentage of Aggregate 
mn 
Year 6 2 5 a 3 
2s 2B 8 8 q 
3 s 8 mn » aI a ms 
32] &£ g z a 3 5 8 é 
2B = A 5B = g 3 2 % 
ga} 4 5 os a Z = 3 & 
URO0 ss he ns 11.33 | 3,12 | 51.47 | 10.89 | 76.81 || 13.45 | 4.49 | 5.25 | 23.19 
LGOO Sra. ts apr 10.35 | 2.87 | 52.59 | 11.61 | 77.42 || 13.41 | 4.26 | 4.91 | 22.58 
TOOUS ran ecto e: 10.76 | 2.91 | 51.67 | 11.67 | 77.01 || 13.75 | 4.16 | 5.08 | 22.99, 
9025 er oentasets 9.23 | 2.64 | 52.36 | 11.64 | 75.87 || 14.49 | 4.387 | 5.27 | 24.13 
1903 Fs 2 satis se 9.56 | 2.63 | 51.56 | 11.67 | 75.42 || 14.39 | 4.69 | 5.50 | 24.58 
LQO4 reas 2 oa Be. 9.59 | 2.74 | 51.56 | 12.53 | 76.42 || 138.41 | 4.83 5.34 | 23.58 
OO Gtss.eeece ene: 9.03 | 2.54 | 53.59 | 11.24 | 76.40 || 18.60 | 4.32 5.68 | 23.60 
V90G Shee cen ER 8.56 | 2.32 | 53.09 | 11.24 | 75.21 || 14.81 | 4.06 | 5.92 24.79 
LOO Tae. 3.7 aati 8.62 | 2.29 | 53.39 | 11.38 | 75.68 || 15.41 | 3.89 | 5.02 | 24.32 
OOS AEs ee ets 8.74] 2.46 | 55.72 | 11.35 | 78.27 || 13.15 | 4.04 | 4.54 | 21.73 
HOOO RES, ses 9.49 | 2.69 | 55.50 | 10.33 | 78.01 || 13.52] 4.38 | 4.09 | 21.99 








It will be observed that the percentage of low rate freight carried 
in 1909 was greater than for any other year covered by these 
statistics. This was due more to the falling off in manufactures 
and miscellaneous freight than to any increased movement of 
low class freight. 


Car SERVICE OPERATIONS. 


What the Department of Commerce and Labor calls “a con- 
venient index to the traffic activities of the country” is found in 
the following comparative statement of cars handled by the various 
car service associations and demurrage bureaus, 1905-1909. 
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Numer or Cars HANDLED By 36 Car SERVICE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
DEMURRAGE BUREAUS DURING TWELVE MontTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER, 1905-1909. 








Com Twelve Months Ending December 
Names of Associations and 













































arenus 1905 1906" 1907 1908 1909 
SS ae 

MAIADAMA, .. ee cee ee eee 752,982 744,548 779,402 631,487 700,393 
Central New York.......----++-> 611,601 654,861 753,269 738,054 804,419- 
Central (St. Louis).......------ 863,788 908,096 919,130 838,017 | 1,001,136 
BURICAGO. ...-. 6 oes eet 2,166,910 | 2,251,763 2,282,191 2,161,767 | 2,790,801 
Mincinnati....- 0.66. eb ee cee es 675,117 748,763 771,990 635,365) 712,145 
Wleveland @.....--.--+-++++e:> 640,364 796,687 | 1,016,003 715,764 843,609 
Molorado..... 5. steele 425,140 455,540 445,900 385,260 428,760 
MatumMbus. .. 25s 6ce oe ee te 394,152 443,638 469,773 363,130 401,696 
Bast Tennessee......----+-+++> 320,855 358,733 388,066 293,597 330,055 
MePHTATIG s.2.s.- de s.sievs erase o's eiegsrere a 912,827 962,941 | 1,104,855 1,077,786 1,211,793 
Intermountain.........---+-++-: 116,533 158,231 184,577 153,885 201,077 
Lake Superior. ....-----+--+-++> 332,633 371,312 415,642 338,109 370,490 
Louisville Car.....--..----+-++> 495,095 541,945 506,528 518,955 565,748 
Memphis.........----+-+-+++:°: 235,569 258,316 255,169 239,156 224,648 
Michigan.........----+++-+-+ 687,428 766,950 838,928 696,926 * 859,842 
Missabe Range.....-----+-++++:+ 30,241 37,613 42,786 42,930 54,934 
Missouri Valley....------++-+:> 1,538,087 1,665,882 1,910,139 1,606,758 1,863,052 
BIG VINC® «6,0 ose esis = siete 300,602 336,110 351,572 326,385 337,234 
New York and New Jersey....-- 997,304 | 1,100,067 1,409,161 | 1,248,609 1,416,831 
North Carolina......-.-++++-5+: 357,474 374,710 407 ,257 404,334 445,398 
Northeastern Pennsylvania.....- 802,072 836,443 917,936 633,655 §94,231 
Northern......--------sses¢ee%: 1,467,041 | 1 »722,345 | 1 736,981 | 1,51 5,706 | 1 636,588 
MPACIIC. . sect eee cesses renene 761,382 972,398 | 1,166,886 1,147,345 | 1 390,948 
Pacific Northwest......-------> 647,726 727,474 888,093 845,405 987,115 
_ Philadelphia eres clekeuees 2,056,744 2,218,755 2,326,723 1,921,142 2,508,204 
Pittsburg. ....-----6- seers 3,375,530 3,295,463 2,935,299 1,977,891 2,807 ,256 
Southeastern. ....------++++++: 813,444 862,379 853,720 823,948 981,737 
Southern......-.----ssseeereee 273,273 301,273 492,914 513,437 649,384 
MIESKAUG. (ois avec #00 = seengd-be oreo shenemsens 932,992 977,630 986,475 1,118,622 1,302,211 
Bee UO wise tievcis.n6 <r s.2 Sain >> Myeeee 262,875 312,329 530,617 383,870 492,127 
Virginia and West Virginia...... 818,915 866,861 893,905 778,940 942,231 
Western New York......------- 812,409 881,640 986,962 806,488 931,185 
Western (Omaha).....------+-- 622,868 718,872 770,470 733,346 775,828 
Wisconsin....-----+s+eer rere 1,157,036 | 1,1 19,326 | 1,1 18,720 | 1,022,270 1,006,050 

Total reported by 34 asso- 
ciations and bureaus b..|27,659,009 29,749,894 31,858,039 27 638,339 32,569,156 

_ Baltimore and Washington De- 
' murrage Bureau....---+:++-° C721,428 c740,903 €735,103 588,930 672,954 

“ Tlinois and Iowa Demurrage 
Bureau. ...-eeeeeee rs eceete (d) 3,054,315 3,258,770 (d) 3,561,740 





aCleveland reported 10,016 lake coal cars for December, 1909. 
; bThe Butte Terminal Association was superseded by the Montana Demurrage Bureau 99 
* May, 1908. The returns of the new bureau for the twelve months ending December, in 10, 
448,381 cars, 
cFigures apply to larger territory; change and revision of 1907, 1908 and 1909 figures 
made October 1, 1909. 
dNot reported. 


Vil 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


Having in the preceding pages given the facts as to the pro- 
vision made by the railways for fulfilling their obligations as common 
carriers, it is now in order to present a brief review of their receipts 
and expenditures in relation to their public service. 


For the second successive year the Bureau has to warn the 
reader that innovations in the forms of keeping railway accounts 
prescribed by the Commission preclude the making of strictly 
accurate comparisons of the returns for 1909 with those of any pre- 
ceding year. In submitting its report for 1908 the Commission 
made the following explanation: 


“A number of important changes have been made in the annual 
report forms for 1908, particularly in the grouping of certain items 
in connection with the Income Account and the Profit and Loss 
Account. The figures which follow do not include returns applying 
to carriers classed as switching and terminal. The changes in the 
income account submitted in the report under consideration are 
so far reaching in their results, in a number of instances, as to impair 
direct or close comparison with figures for similar items contained 
in previous statistical reports.”’ 


In the comparative Income Account below, which aims to 
present the situation as it would result from the actual operations 
had such operations been conducted by a single corporation, the 
Bureau has sought to make the returns for 1908 and 1909 conform 
as nearly as possible to “previous statistical reports.” It should 
be premised, however, that the official figures for 1908 exclude the 
returns from switching and terminal companies, whereas the Bu- 
reau’s figures for 1909 include some portion of these returns, which 
are as much an integral part of the transportation service of Amer- 
ican railways as any they perform. The official figures for 1908 
do not correspond absolutely to the preliminary figures for the same 
year compiled from the monthly reports as reviewed in the Intro- 
duction to this report. 


With this by way of explanation, the comparative Income 
Account for the years 1909 and 1908 is submitted: 
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CoMPARATIVE INcoME ACCOUNT OF THE RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
Spatms CONSIDERED AS A SYSTEM FOR THE YEARS ENDING 








Junr 30, 1909 anv 1908. 


Amount 


oe 1909 
(221,132 miles operated) 





1908 
(230,002 miles operated) 





Passenger revenue.........-- $ 551,634,278 


Mail revenue.........+---5-+ 49,508,972 
Express revenue..........--- 61,883,695 
Freight revenue..........-.. 1,643,028,564 
Other earnings from operation . 69,086,257 










Gross earnings from operation . 


$1,568,111,272 
82,650,214 





Sets avecelleteletetet siela <= $1,650,761 ,486 


1,650,761 486 


Net earnings from operation... 724,380,280 
Net revenue from outside 
[HPeTAtIONS: .....024++-+>- 5,410,338 
Operating income..... ; $ 729,790,618 
Disposition: 
Net interest on funded debt.|$ 293,338,105 
Interest on current liabilities 22,546,779 
Rent paid for lease of road. . 120,784,982 
Additions and betterments 
charged to income.......- 24,807,546 
Appropriations to reserves 
and miscellaneous items. . 22,587,208 
Other deductions.......... 70,174,473 


— 


Total deductions $ 554,239,093 


Surplus available for dividends, 


adjustments and improve- 
175,551,525 
171,607,550 


— 


$ 3,943,975 





$2,375,141,766 





$ 566,832,746 
48,517,563 
58,692,091 

1,655,419,108 
64,344,481 


$2,393,805,989 


$1,669,547 ,876 
78,673,794 


$1,748,221,670 | 1,748,221,670 





645,584,310 


5,977,268 





$ 651,561,587 


$ 282,354,001 
31,835,708 
111,153,013 


28,086,454 


21,636,182 
64,669,546 


——_— 


$ 539,734,904 


111,826,683 
104,074,006 


——$ 


$ 7,752,677 








In 1909 the “Income Account” of the railways was swelled and 
confused by including therein $200,725,696 of intercorporate pay- 
‘ments, while that for 1908 includes $274,450,192 “Other Income’”’ 


‘which, as has been formerly noted by the 
“the totals to a fictitious figure. 


Official Statistician, swells 
It is out of this fictitious income 


that fictitious interest and dividends are paid, fictitious deductions 


made, and fictitious surpluses accumulated. 


Tf “Other deductions” 


‘in the above statement had been charged against “Other income” 
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instead of being deducted from earnings from operation the balane 
to Profit and Loss for each year would have been so much larger, 

What becomes of the rent paid by operating roads for lease 
roads is well shown in the statement included in the Commission’ 
preliminary report of statistics for 1908 in which the amount re- 
ceived: by the latter mentioned in the table just submitted is dis 
posed of. 


CONDENSED INcoME ACCOUNT AND Prorit AND Loss ACCOUNT OF 
Lreasep Roaps FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1908. 


SSS ee eee 


Income Account 











| $a | 


Gross income from lease of road..............0.00e+ee0eee- $111,153,013 
Salaries and maintenance of organization................... 390,841 
AXES ACCTUOE:S Wh Sateens ered cee totam hae eee 5,881,352 
Net income from lease of road............---.-0+-000- $104,880,820 — 
Other In comeern, ti ri ni seis ceo aie 5,436,129 
Gross Corporate incomes ns <sdeltrectoeee otine nea codon ek $110,316,949 — 
Deductions from gross corporate income.................... 62,232,508 
Neticorporate incomes. ode sens tad oe ae $ 48,084,441 


Disposition of net corporate income: 


Dividends declared from current income................. $ 33,843,577 

Additions and betterments charged to income............. 1,088,002 

Appropriations to reserves and miscellaneous items....... 258,580 
LOCAL No trade evecare eae oI lect nie sce A $ 35,190,159 
Balance carried forward to credit of profit and loss... . 12,894,282 


ae es oe ee 


Profit and Loss Account 





Credit balance in Profit and Loss Account, June 80, 1907................... $ 45,852,031 
Credit balance brought from Income Account, June 30, 1908................ 12,894,282 
ANTE ere raat nr Rice Pea ee PR ah tb | $ 58,746,313 
Dividends declared out of surplus. .........000.. ccc ccc ceeeccececccecee. 27,550,596 
Other profit and loss items—debit balance................................ 2,006,573 
Balance credit June 30, 1908, carried to balance sheets hac seca hie es $ 29,189,144 — 





Included under the blind item of “Deductions from gross cor- 
porate income, $62,232,508” in this statement may be mentioned 
rents of other roads and facilities of which these leased roads are 
the lessees, interest on funded debt and other interest, sinking funds 
chargeable to income and other deductions not specifically pro- 
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vided for elsewhere. In case of operating roads this item also in- 
cludes the balance of hire of equipment, to which, of course, there 
is a credit with other operating roads. 

The significant feature in this statement is the decrease in the 
profit and loss credit balance of $16,662,887. But this does not 
alter the fact that what becomes of rent paid for lease of road is no 
more a concern of interstate commerce than what becomes of the 
rent paid for warehouses or office space inany terminal. The operating 
roads pay all the cost of maintenance of way and equipment. The 
leased roads are not common carriers in any sense. They are simply 
distributing mediums of the rents paid them—this rent being the 
equivalent of interest on so much capital. As appears from the 
foregoing table, the expense of maintaining the organization of 
these leased properties amounted in 1908 to 35-100ths of 1 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS EARNINGS. 


How the gross earnings of the railways reporting to this Bureau 
in 1909 ($2,375,141,766) were distributed is shown in the next state- 
ment in comparison with a similar division of earnings in 1908 and 
1907. 
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STATEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION OF Gross EARNINGS OF 221,132 MiLEs 
or LiInE IN 1909 CoMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGES FOR 
1908 anp 1907. 

(Gross Earnines 1909, $2,375,141,766.) 























Amount Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Ti 1909 1909 1908 1907 
Operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.|| $ 299,757,077 13,41 13.27 
Maintenance of equipment........ 358,747,371 15,42 14,22 
Traffic expenses.............-...- 48,453,707 200: <Wae hae sea 
Transportation expenses.......... 799,690,194 36.24 37.50 
General expenses,.............-.. 61,462,923 2.58 2.54 
otal ine chee eens Uae Rar a aes $1,568,111,272 69.67 67.53 
Disposition of same: 
Payiol employes. .ceirs ascii $ 973,174,419 43.43 41.42 
Fuel for locomotives.............. 184,359 UT vt 7 ea Oe | eee te gees 7.74 
Oil and water for locomotives...... 19,951,184" 1h pe Se BALE ace Se -88 
Material and supplies............. 219,463;028, | . 9524 Wee seees 11.81 
Hire and rent of equipment and 
RACH ON Ry cotter oe nate eet ae oe 54,638,243 > DUSOi al, Sada ceiens 2.46 
Loss and damage................ 56,379,042 5 Bese Now ee eee 1.83 
Miscellaneous? s5.<ta fees ook ee oe 60,146,242) | 2.52" dene eee 1.39 
> Total expenses............... $1,568,111,272 69.67 67.53 
SE AROS tials favtne cits sis Recs ee isan 88,531,566 3.53 3.10 
Rentals of leased roads............. 114,903,630 4.64 4.69 
Interest on funded debt and current 
Habilitiog siocae tees sees ea Ue 315,884,884 13.34 13.14 
Dividends sccm sae ate St An aeons 171,607,550 4,42 8.78 
Deficits of weak companies. ......... 20,223,246 1.24 .19 
Betterments, reserves and sundries. . . 47,494,754 2.07 1.50 
BUTPlUseris alate eo es oes ae ae 48,384,864 1.09 1.07 
Total (gross earnings)........ $2,375,141,766 100.00 100.00 
Gross earnings 1908.......... 2;393,805,989) 1} ..c8 swede ds ee ee 
Gross earnings 1907.......... 2,589; 100;57'34 | sencieiekeaierna| ie cerece eel ae 





*Legal expenses, advertising and insurance are included under ‘‘Miscellaneous”; sta- 
onery and printing under ‘‘Material and Supplies,” 
tIncludes taxes paid by leased lines and deducted from rent. 


Owing to the fact that interest on funded debt and dividends are 
paid out of the common fund derived from operation and invest- 
ments, the amounts devoted to these items in the above statement 
are necessarily computations. That they are not underestimates is 
proved by the fact that the surplus would not permit of larger 
charges for interest and dividends paid out of net earnings. Any 
interest or dividends materially greater than the amounts stated 
above, not paid out of the rents accruing to leased roads as given, 
must necessarily be derived from other sources than transportation 
revenues, and has no place in railway accounts coming under the 
provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce among the several states. 


1X 
TAXES | 


So far as taxes are concerned, seasons of prosperity, depression 

and marking time are alike to American railways. The burden of 

‘their taxation knows no recession but mounts steadily, absolutely, 
_ per mile and in proportion to gross earnings. 

The 368 roads reporting to this Bureau owning 182,046 miles of 
line and operating 221,132 miles, of which 39,086 miles were leased, 
paid $82,650,214 taxes in 1909. The Commission’s report for 1908 
shows that the leased roads paid $5,881,352 taxes out of their rents. 
Putting a conservative estimate of $200 a mile on the 11,870 miles 
of line not represented in this report would add $2,374,000 to the 
above figures and bring the aggregate taxes paid by the railways of 
the United States in 1909 up to the striking total of $90,905,566. 

How railway taxation has increased absolutely and relatively 
to earnings and mileage during the past twenty-one years is shown » 
in the following statement: 

Taxes ANNUALLY AND RELATIVELY, 1889 TO 1909. 











Percent- 
Year Taxes Paid Per Mile age of 

Earnings 

a SS al 

1909 (Official figures)...-...----+reerertee cts teees $89,026,226 $382 3.73 
METS yea ee ee anal = ses falls icind= a vedene te = fal somee an Ss 6 ts heEe 84,555,146 367 3.53 
Se aeoroeoemare Rie Ce Abie ork Rapes ars hpece OarTA 80,312,375 353 3.10 
NUMER Rares re esata ia ees ahetsne Coin oneness me 74,785,615 336 3,21 
FUSMNE EE Satie Rar ee is lee cams lores esevegern etna 2 Jes No en ay 05s 63,474,679 292 3.04 
NGA Wain oe oie sien erasenmie ane satay ele. manning 61,696,354 290 3.12 

BES eater ie es ie ie nsec ra eiegcuetsaaien esses 57,849,569 281 3.04 © 
LN) See eee a cio oma iicierrrtsioe ye mie eete lola hi 54,465,437 272 3.15 
BLOOL 8 bao en eee: ier Panis eae eiciaiaan 8 50,944,372 260 3.20 
FENCED he ale Chats osc tene ss ofrseyne ale Meee totets 48,332,273 250 3.24 
Ge ees cere ike eae eigisuunes Koonce eek Saas clon 46,337,632 247 3.53 
OS RIE i ers Soiree cei eer agrs mares renee msseiste eight 43,828,224 237 3.51 
i Pian eee eM cemea ciara sy nsie(oreunieicet nei aiaTaicenG) seanstars athe 43,137,844 235 3.84 
RODS hei sori cri nc ein so ineipesyn 6 oases 39,970,791 219 3.48 
se Se RAT ers aes aoe alr eect re tener eer 39,832,433 224 3.70 
ROO errr Pr Sat eh eer sie ate ete 38,125,274 216 3.56 
ae eee ee oe te iarovsisys elo? nie ghee ns 36,514,689 215 2.99 
OU Dem et rece rrnoy isaac oars, airs eT 34,053,495 209 2.90 
SE RCL es tin ccekcret sete on runssuniion ety aiaetane aS 33,280,095 206 3.04 
AGO eet cie ae risers pe oe ate St 31,207,469 199 2.96 
TSR Meet Te rete cceireccte toveyh vo nlonianteh oy env ioiies scene! 0s 27,590,394 179 2.86 


Git Sew ae Ae ee 
In this table the figures for 1909 are based on the monthly re- 
ports to the Commission and are subject to revision, but they are 
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in substantial agreement with the estimate on the returns to the: 
Bureau. 

Observe that the highest ratio of taxes to gross earnings shown. 
in this table was 3.84 per cent in 1897, when everything relating to) 
railways, except taxes, was prostrated under the reign of receiver-. 
‘ships that followed the panic of 1893. It was of 1897 that the: 
Official Statistician recorded the fact that ‘70.10 per cent of out-- 
standing stock paid no dividends, and 16.59 per cent of outstanding 
bonds, exclusive of equipment trust obligations, paid no interest.” _ 

There is instruction and warning behind the remarkable increase 
in the ratio of taxation shown in the figures for 1894 to 1897. There 
is the reflection of similar conditions in the rising ratios of 1908 and 
1909. 


xX 
DAMAGES AND INJURIES TO PERSONS 





There are two items in railway accounts connected with the ex- 
pense of operation that give the management most serious concern, 
because no means has been devised to limit or control them. In 
a leaflet issued by this Bureau in September last, it was estimated 
that the payments of American railways on account of “Injuries 
to Persons” and “Loss and Damage” for the year 1908 would ap- 
proximate $56,700,000, or more than 2.3 per cent of their gross 
earnings. The Commission has not yet made public the final figures 
for 1908, but the returns on these accounts of the 368 roads reporting 
to this Bureau for the year 1909, aggregate $56,379,024, or 2.37 per 
cent of their gross earnings. 

Divided according to the new system of accounting adopted by 
the Commission, these returns show the following figures: 
‘SumMary oF PAYMENTS ON Account oF INJURIES TO PERSONS AND 
Loss AND Damace Durine THE YEAR 1909. 


Nee 





Per Cent 
Account Amount of 
Earnings 
ee 
Misjuries to Persons... 6... ether ee sei ween cess metes se $23,456,038 .99 
Maintenance of way...-.------ssss seers tes $ 2,702,066 
Maintenance of equipment......---------+-+++++> 2,315,119 
Transportation... ......02se sees eters erste 18,438,853 
Beectar CATIA Le ceils =< 2 =o olele eleve e sics lr nent erties aye e sees 32,922,986 1.38 
Bateron ists erent ceeri tee rem a seseecre = tas $24,768,453 
MO PAgeAge, cage de oes te ne ei ewe ticle ee 300,869 
To property.....-.---e+ss sce terest 4,469,496 
To live stock, etc.....-----seecrer teers rrr 3,384,168 
ase tat | aerate esos cueNeh clogs eetslctete a irises eeskecous eiele large ism ee SEY $56,379,024 2.37 





Unlike many of the other expenses of American railways, the 
‘burden of this “cost of operation” does not fall heaviest on the large 
systems. In the case of one road of moderate importance payments 
on these two accounts amounting to 4.8 per cent of gross earnings 
were enough to tip the balance into a deficit after paying interest 
‘on funded debt; one minor but prosperous road, after paying 14 per 
cent of gross receipts to meet these two accounts, had nothing left 
sor dividends after paying interest, which amounted to less than 
10 per cent of its earnings; and a small third road after being called 
_ on to pay 21.5 per cent of its earnings for injuries and damages had 
only 6 per cent of its operating revenue left to pay interest on funded 


| 

i 
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debt, which called for 20 per cent of the earnings, and taxes reduced | 
the net operating revenue to less. than 4 per cent. : 

These are extreme cases but they illustrate how the “Injury: 
and Damage” claims strike roads that can ill afford to pay them as: 
well as the great systems which are the common prey of every 
claimant with enough of a grievance to interest an attorney who 
scents a contingent fee. 

That the claims behind these expenses are largely meretricious is 
indicated, if not proved, by their disproportionate increase in the 
past ten years, during which the railways have expended millions 
in providing safeguards for their trains and employes. This increase _ 
absolutely and relatively to gross earnings is shown in the following 
statement: 

PAYMENTS ON Account oF “Loss AND DAMAGE” AND “INJURIES TO 


Persons” Durine THE DecapE 1899 Tro 1909 anp PrRo- 
PORTION: TO Gross EARNINGS. 




















Loss and Damage Injuries to Persons 

Year Per Cent Per Cent 

Amount of Amount of 

Earnings Earnings 
PSO Satecietrar a vn oka nga talc kerpiance $ 5,976,082 455 $ 7,116,212 541 
SOOO Se ota oR eR MOP ais. 5) olay 7,055,622 -474 8,405,980 -565 
LOO Pa aeccmetane Sites seety aioe See Me ENE 8,109,637 .510 9,014,144 . 567 
FOOD ian Sa ecTe eG eee ES 11,034,686 -639 11,682,756 .676 
LOOT Fae ke we hte aoe ee 13,726,508 722 14,052,123 .739 
TOO pero ctu smcegeee cw oxi reared on 17,002,602 .861 15,838,179 802 
TL OOS ots sve tein ica te bis orewa.s 19,782,692 . 946 16,034,727 nae 
BOOG 5S e die meet wes As eee A 21,086,219 .907 17,466,864 -751 
LOO Tees Skewes as eet ence 2 25,796,083 . 996 21,462,504 .829 

LOS epson ol sey toy she foo Gade cee SIRO a, Shes netare Shaver See sia 8 tavan ill tte aaa 

OOO. owes acs tycpeya diate ate a Ree 32,922,986 1.386 23,456,038 -988 
Increase in 10 years, per cent........ _ 450.5 204.6 229.6 82.6 





Startling as are these increases absolutely, those relatively to _ 


earnings present a condition truly alarming, for which there is no 


apparent relief except through a revulsion in the popular tolerance of | 


blackmail at the expense of the railways. 
In no other country in the world are the railways held up on 
bogus claims for damages to the extent they are in the United States. 


Under the strict laws of the United Kingdom, as to compensation | 


for damages and injuries, the British railways paid less than 7-10ths 
of 1 per cent of their earnings for all damages, losses and injuries, 
or less than one-third the proportion paid by American railways on 
the same account. 


XI 
LOCOMOTIVE FUEL 


Despite the continuous improvements in the steam-producing 
capacity of railway locomotives per ton of coal, the steady advance 
in the cost of coal during the past ten “years has more than offset the 
economies of locomotive construction. This is shown in the next 
statement, which gives the cost of locomotive fuel and its relative 
- proportion to gross earnings and operating expenses, and also the » 
average price per short ton of coal in the United States since 1899: 


Summary or Cost or Locomotive FUEL AND PROPORTION TO 
Earnincs AND EXPENSES OF AMERICAN Raitways, 1909 

; ro 1899, witH Prick or BITUMINOUS CoaL PER TON 

; DuriInG THE SAME PERIOD. 








Proportion |Proportion | Price of 

















Miles of a . to to Coal at 
5 comotive . : 
Line Fuel Operating Gross Mines 
Expenses | Earnings | per Ton* 
221,132 $184,359,112 11.757 ETT Tne eliuaneereeie ous) 
230,494 197,385,513 12.098 8.25 1.12 
227 454 200,261,975 11.471 7.74 1.14 
222,340 170,499,133 11.119 7.34 1.11 
216,973 156,429,245 11.278 7.51 1.06 
212,243 158,948,886 11.893 8.05 1.10 
205,313 146,509,031 11.675 7.70 1.24 
200,154 120,074,192 10.776 6.96 1.12 
195,561 104,926,568 10.602 6.61 1.05 
192,556 90,593,965 9.809 6.09 1.04 
187,534 77,187,344 9.478 5.88 .87 





*These figures are from the latest report of the United States Geological Survey. 


The significance of this table is that it cost the railways almost 
one-third more for fuel per dollar earned in 1909 than it did in 
1899, the increase in the proportion of fuel cost to gross earnings 
having been 32%, due to the advance of 31% in the price of coal at 
the mines during that period. 

The effect of the anthracite coal strike and the Commission’s 
award of date March 18, 1903, upon the cost of bituminous coal is 
geen in the sharp advances in 1902 and 1903. 

The railways have not escaped the advance in their cost of 
living due to the increased price of fuel any more than the public 
at large, and so far they have not been able to shift any portion 
of that cost, as manufacturers and shippers have done. 


XIl 
THE SAFETY OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


Never before in the history of railways has such a record for 
comparative safety been made as that recorded of American rail- 
ways during the year ending June 30, 1909. Following its custom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has published the report of 
accidents. It remains to set forth here the more remarkable record 
of safety. 

OF THE 368 COMPANIES REPORTING TO THIS BUREAU, NO LESS 
THAN 347, OPERATING 159,657 MILES OF LINE AND CARRYING 570,- 
617,563 PASSENGERS, WENT THROUGH THE YEAR WITHOUT A SINGLE 
FATALITY TO A PASSENGER IN A TRAIN ACCIDENT. 

Of the remaining 21 companies, no less than 10, operating 
27,681 miles and carrying 185,447,507 passengers, only missed such 
perfect immunity by a single fatality each in accidents to trains. 
This leaves 11 roads whose misfortune it was to bear the burden 
of train accident fatalities to passengers during the year. 

The invariable rule of the Bureau precludes the publication of 
the honor roll of safety. And it is well so, for it would lead to 
invidious comparisons, where, in such matters as accidents, all 
“comparisons are as irrelevant as they are invidious. 

But it may be stated that the roll of immunity includes roads 
in every section of the union, from Maine to California, several 
great systems operating over 7,000 miles of line each, as well as 
little branch lines of below ten miles of single track; lines operated 
with all the safety appliances known to twentieth century progress 
and lines operated under as primitive conditions as prevailed on 
this continent more than half a century ago. 

THIS RECORD OF COMPLETE IMMUNITY, STRETCHING OVER 159,657 
MILES OF OPERATED LINE, REPRESENTS A MILEAGE NEARLY SEVEN 
TIMES THAT OF ALL BRITISH ROADS, AND EQUALS THE AGGREGATE OF 
ALL Evuropr, ExcLupInG Russia BUT INCLUDING THE BritIsH 
Isuzs. 

What immunity to fatalities to passengers over such a vast 
mileage means may be partly realized from the fact that only 
twice in half a century has it occurred on the 23,000 miles of British 
railways, and never, to the writer’s knowledge, so far as statistics 
reveal, on the railways of any of the great divisions of Europe. 
Certainly it has never occurred on the aggregate railways of Europe. 
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It would take seven consecutive years of immunity from fatalities 
9 passengers in train accidents on British railways to equal this 
henomenal record of American roads. 

In presenting similar returns for 1908, it was said that “con- 
idering the myriad units of risk involved, the record for immunity 
rom fatal accidents to passengers is without parallel in the history 
f railway operation.”” How that record has been not only equalled 
ut surpassed is shown in the following statement for the last two 
ears: 


UMMARY OF MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC OF ROADS ON WHICH NO 
PASSENGER was Kinitep In A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
DuRING THE YEARS 1908 AND 1909. 





1909 1908 





Number of operating companies......--.---+++++++ 347 316 
jleage of these companies.......-----+--++++2+070+ 159,657 124,050 
agsengers carried........-+--+0-2e2c reer esters 570,617,563 455,365,447 
assengers carried 1 mile......-------++-+-es0rrees 18,953,025,000 14,776,368,000 
ions of freight carried.........---+-+--+ereecreree 1,116,877 ,052 916,123,410 


Tons of freight carried 1 mile.......-------+-++++-+> 151,974,495,000 121,589,399,000 
‘Passengers killed in train ACCICEN tay rere entree None None 
Pagsengers injured in train accidents. .....-.---+.--- 2,585 2,695 


Re ee 


This table proves that the area of perfect safety, so to speak, was 
extended over from 22% to 26% more units of risk in 1909 than in 
1908, which already held the palm for immunity in train accident 
fatalities to passengers. 

The figures given above as to passengers injured in train acci- 
dents are equally illuminating as to the safety of American railways, 
for they demonstrate that with the multiplication of risks in 1909 the 
‘number of injured was less by 4%. The fact that no passenger is 
killed in train accidents is more or less adventitious, but a reduction 
jn the number injured testifies to a reduction in the opportunities 
for fatalities. 

During the past ten years the average of passengers injured in 
‘train accidents on British railroads has been 580, which, considering 
‘the difference in the units of risk, is 100% higher than the above 
record for 159,657 miles of American railway in 1909. 

' The following table, which includes no less than six great systems 
of over 2,000 miles each, presents similar data in respect to the ten 
‘roads whose record for safety to passengers in train accidents is 


“marred by a single fatality: 
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SumMary oF MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC OF RoApDs ON wHIcH ONLY 
ONE Passencer was. Kinuep In A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
DurRInG THE YEAR 1909. 








1909 

a a ee ot BI a eae 

Number of operating ‘companies wa. 9 sels). ice ey eee ee ee 10 
Nileage/Of these companion: cra aa cknnea aici cach oe eee ee 27,681 
Passengers tarred so 5% 0. ete tie Sate See oe eee ae en 185,447,507 
Passetigers carried 1 miler. a4(4.nct soo caput tate Re ee ee 5,778,621,000 
Donstof fretght-cariod stjnvcnscec coher Rel ce hee aoe en eee 213,086,612 
Ponsiotfreight-oaxried dniile:is. Sac ast Sok Rene oan ee 40,177,881 ,000 
Passengers killed in train accidents.................0.c0ceeecceeeee., 10 
Passengers injured in train accidents............. 2 ES. ore 778 








These figures show a mileage of 4,481 miles greater than all the 
railways of the United Kingdom, approximately one-half the: 
passenger mileage, and over three times the ton mileage, with only’ 
10 passengers killed in train accidents, to an average of 20 on British 
railways during the past ten years. 

Further analysis of the returns to the Bureau, since data along 
this line has been compiled, affords the following statement of the 
number of roads and their mileage that have records of entire 
immunity from fatalities to passengers in train accidents of from. 
one up to six years: 


STATEMENT SHowinc NuMBER oF RaIbways AND MILEAGE on 
Wuicu No Passencer Has Been KILuep IN A TRAIN | 
AccipENT, 1904 To-1909. 


SSS 











Number of Miles of 
Companies Line 
a 

Six consecutive years, 1904-1909.......................... 17 9,641 
Five nL OOS TOOT Seaton, see eee ny 95 44,894 
Four“ Pied 6-200) RRS 9 Ua ae 177 57,331 
Three “ poms LOOT 1900) 2) de ete an iene tee ee 228 69,713 
Two 3 pe L SOS LOO Oreste cee ee eee 287 108,710 
BAW EAS LOOT wie Rite say cae gles aek Fy, eet ade aay 347 159,657 





" 
= 


Gratifying and remarkable as was the immunity from fatalities 
of the class under consideration in 1909, the fact that for a period of 
five years 95 American roads with a mileage practically double that 
of all British railways have carried hundreds of millions of passengers 
without a fatality to one of them is so at variance with the popular 
impression regarding the dangers of American railway travel as to. 
seem little short of marvelous. ; 

The impressive character of this showing will be better appre-— 
ciated when it is understood that the immunity from fatalities in _ 


‘ 


a 
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rain accidents represents consecutive years counting back from 
i909. No road has been admitted to the list where the immunity 
jas been interrupted by a single accident. With this fact in mind, 
he clean slate of the 17 roads for six years challenges admira- 
ion, especially as the Bureau’s reports in 1904 covered less than 
wo-fifths of the operated mileage of thé United States. 


Raitway AccIDENTS IN 1909. 
_ ‘Having thus shown the gratifying immunity from fatalities to 
passengers in train accidents during the year 1909, and on 9,641 
miles of line since 1904, it remains to present the reverse side of the 
picture, which is so invariably thrust forward in official documents. 
‘Accident Bulletin No. 32 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
furnishes the following data as to the number killed and injured 
on the railroads of the United States during the last two fiscal years: 


SuMMARY OF CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN RaILwayY ACCIDENTS FOR 
tHE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1909 AND 1908. 





Class of Accident 


ee | 
MEIDIISIONS: 6262-3200 +s 50s 
-Derailments........------ 
Miscellaneous train acci- 
dents, including locomo- 
tive boiler explosions... .- 





| Coupling or uncoupling..... Bietakecslkeresare toc 


| 

be 

| Total train accidents. .. 
; 


While doing other work 
about trains or while 
attending switches...... 

Coming in contact with 

-_ overhead bridges, struc- 

tures at side of track, etc... 

Falling from cars or engines 

or while getting on or off. . 

Other causes......----++-5 


Total (other than train 
accidents)......---- 


Total (all classes).....- 
‘ Totals in 1907: 


In train accidents....... 
In other than train acci- 


All classes of accidents. . . 













































































1909 
Passengers Employes 
Killed |Injured| Killed | Injured 
94 3,033 248 | 2,362 
37 eed 227 | 1,448 
Seater 115 45 | 1,067 
131 5,865 520 | 4,877 
161 2,353 
area erate ts rete 93 
¢ 
2 36 76 | 1,229 
137 3,076 481 | 10,259 
65 3,139 1,125 18,771 
204 6,251 | 1,936 46,927 
335 | 12,116| 2,456 | 51,804 
410 9,070 | 1,011 8,924 
237 4,527 | 3,342 
647 | 13,597 | 4,353 























53,765 |...---- 








62,689 |.....-- 


ON eae 


































































1908 

Passengers Employes 
Killed | Injured| Killed | Injured 
111 4,284 303 3,428 
54 3,057 260 | 2,065 
isis tale 89 79 1,325 
165 7,430 642 | 6,818 
eres wicde sihera etal set 239 | 3,121 
TASIB ance echo sesso st. C208-) 10,091 
4 37| 110 | 1,353 
159 2,501 668 | 11,735 
78 2,677 1,493 | 17,326 
241 5,215 | 2,716 49,526 
406 | 12,645 3,358 | 56,344 
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The same cause which accounted for the remarkable recession 0 
railway casualties in 1908 was still operative in a more marke 
degree throughout 1909, as evidenced in the above table. Here ii 
shown a reduction from 1907 of 68% in fatalities to passengers i 
train accidents and of nearly 50% in those to employes. Even i 
all classes of accidents the decrease is almost as striking. A droy 
from 647 to 335 in fatalities to passengers and from 4,353 to 2,456 
in fatalities to employes, resulting from whatever cause, should be 
matter for national congratulation and thanksgiving. 

That the facts herein set forth should have no lesson for nationa: 
authorities beyond moving them to appeal for additional contro: 
of safety appliances is nothing short of a national scandal. As for 
safety devices, the railways in 1907 were practically as well equippe 
as in 1909. The percentage operated under the protection of bloc 
signals was 27.1% in 1909 against 26.2% in 1907, a difference 
inappreciable as compared with the recorded difference in fatalities | 
The government inspectors reported the equipment in better con- 
dition in 1907 than for any previous year by fully 30%, and ye 
that was the worst year in the annals of railway accidents. 

An English writer (H. Raynor Wilson), his vision unobscured 
by the propinquity of patent devices, has placed his finger on th ; 
true cause of the reduction in railway accidents in the United State 
in 1908 and 1909 when writing in “The Safety of British Railways” 
he says: 

“Experience in America during the period of depression tha 
has prevailed since the summer of 1907 shows that fewer accident 
occur during such times. There are not so many goods trains, th 
men are less ‘pushed,’ they work fewer hours, and the careless and 
indifferent are weeded out.” . 

But we do not have to go to England for a convincing analysis: 
of the causes of the remarkable decrease in accidents on American: 
railways in 1908 and 1909. In the presence of similar conditions 
Statistician Adams in his official report for 1894 penned the fol-. 
lowing: 

“Another explanation may be suggested for this decrease in| 
casualties to railway employes. The character of equipment used 
during the year covered by this report was undoubtedly of a higher ' 
grade than in previous years. A large number of old cars of aban-- 
doned type were destroyed during the year, while there was an 
increase in the better grades of cars equipped with train brakes and 
automatic couplers. This, however, is a suggestion merely, there. 
being no statistical proof of any relation between a higher grade! 
equipment and the decrease of accidents to employes. It is also’ 
probable, in view of the fact that liability to accident is increased by | 

t 
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the employment of the shiftless and unskilled, that the grade of 
labor was raised through the discharge of so large a number of 
employes. This latter suggestion finds support in the fact that the 
- ratio of casualties in the Southern States, where the grade of labor 
is somewhat inferior, has for a series of years been higher than in 
the Northern and Eastern States.” 

With a continuation of similar conditions as to traffic and labor 
throughout 1895, the Official Statistician, having not yet accepted 
the theory that violation of rules, carelessness and negligence are 
amenable to patent appliances, emphasized the concluding suggestion 
of his 1894 report in these terms: 

“Prom the above comparative statement it is clear that the year 
ending June 30, 1895, is more satisfactory, so far as accidents are 
concerned, than any previous year. Reference was made in last 
year’s report to the fact that the marked reduction in the pay roll 
of the railways, by which the incompetent and inefficient were 
dropped from the railway service, and the consignment to the scrap | 
heap of equipment worn out or out of date, were largely responsible 
for the greater safety in railway travel and railway employment 
shown by the statistics of the year. The result of raising the char- 
acter of the railway service and grade of railway equipment is yet 
more marked during the present year, and to this must be added 
the fact that the demands upon the passenger service during the 
present year have been somewhat decreased. It is also worthy of 
suggestion, although the facts yet at command are not adequate for 
confident assertion, that the fitting of equipment with automatic 
devices is beginning to show beneficial results.” 

From that year to this the fitting of equipment with automatic 
devices has proceeded with,uninterrupted despatch. Where in 1895 
only 27.7% of it was equipped with train brakes and 31.3% with 
automatic couplers, in 1907 the Commission reported 94.4% equipped 
with train brakes and 99% with automatic couplers. In every form 
of mechanical safety device the railway equipment of 1907 was 
incomparably bettersthan in 1895, and yet the number of fatal 
accidents to employes in 1907 exceeded those in 1895 seven to three | 
and to passengers three and four-fifths to one. In the matter of 
deaths in coupling accidents alone are “beneficial results” traceable 
to automatic safety devices. The character of the men in the 
service, their automatic observance of regulations, intelligence and 
alert devotion to duty are the best preventives of railway accidents, 
and the conditions prevalent after the panics of 1893 and 1907 are 
conducive to these conditions. 

It is not likely, however, that the American people will welcome 
experiences, even in homeopathic doses, such as we knew in 
1904, as the cure for railway accidents. But from the lessons of 
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every depression, as read in the statistics of railway fatalities, the — 
American people have a right to expect their representatives in 
federal and state legislatures to learn that the prevention of railway — 
accidents rests on the intelligence, vigilance and experience of the 
man and not with the multiplication of devices. Automatic obed- 
ience to ‘rules will prevent more accidents than all the safety de- 
vices that cumber the shelves of the Patent Office at Washington. 
Invention, however, is easier to the average American than plain — 
everyday observance of rules. Besides the selling of devices to 
railways is a profitable business. 


ACCIDENTS INCREASE IN 1909-10. 


Accident Bulletin No. 33 for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year shows the unfavorable turn in casualties always attendant 
on reviving business. Given in brief the figures are as follows: 


CasUALTIES TO PERsons, JuLy, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1909. 
ee ee Ce ee ee eee 


Killed Injured 








To passengers: 
Kromunceidentsrto: trains ys seater oe, tee Oe es 56 2,325 
By-aceidents from other causesi.0.s6Gaeeccl ke ene 48 2,088 


To employes: 


Hromiaccidenta' to train ©, «chad cay ce inal anit ee ee ae 137 1,427 
By accidents from other causes... oc see es cecscvecsecececs 611 13,401 
sRotaliclasses sce ceistide ane ts Satoh haat ae ees 852 19,241 
Corresponding quarter 1908) <<<. © sser.cces Sindee nose 734 16,545 


a i ae eA Be SR ee ee er 

As this report goes to press, the Commission, through the Asso- _ 
ciated Press, has issued a summary of Accident Bulletin No. 34 
which states that there were 1,073 persons (105 passengers and 969 — 
employes) killed and 21,849 injured on the steam railways of the 
United States during the three months ending December 31, 1909. 

This shows an increase over the corresponding quarter last year 
of 275 killed and 5,003 injured. For the same quarter in 1907 the 
killed were 1,092; in 1906, 1,430; and in 1905, 1,109. As the quarter 
ending December 31, 1909, saw railway traffic at its highest pressure, 
it shows an improvement over the records of 1907, ’06 and ’05. 

The number injured is the highest ever recorded for three months, 
surpassing the quarter ending September 30, 1907, however, by only 
126. But as explained elsewhere, “injuries” is too elastic a term for 
comparative statistics. 
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AccIDENTS TO OTHER PERSONS. 


Where the quarterly Bulletins of the Commission make no men- 
‘tion of the accidents to persons other than passengers and employes, 
the annual reports of the carriers supply the missing data as to 
“Other Persons.” These include casualties at highway crossings, 
to trespassers, persons walking, standing or sleeping on the track, 
workmen in railway shops and all other accidents directly or in- 
‘directly connected with the transportation industry. Accidents to 
“Other Persons” cover over 60% of all fatalities charged to the rail- 
ways and of these over 80% are to trespassers. , 

- The returns to this Bureau show the following casualties to 
persons other than passengers and employes during the year ending 
June 30, 1909: 


Se ooo 


Class Killed Injured 
ee ees 
. Trespassers (including AURGIAES) pce teeta emits e ee crm ainorapatrees 4,919 5,697 
Pre tiGrempaaail Ziel sos (sis es oiniers sia al aiaieinreiclsie me matte ei nee Pees sis 820 3,069 
Total other Persons. «..-. ss. sere re eee ete settee enes 5,739 8,766 


Se a 


These figures warrant the estimate that the total number of 
trespassers and other persons killed and injured in the United States 
in 1909 through the operation of railways was approximately 5,978 
and 9,132 respectively. This marks a decrease from 1908, but not 
nearly so great as in the case of passengers and employes. 


Farauities IN Rarbway ACCIDENTS Since 1888. 


We are now enabled to present a complete statement of the 
fatalities connected with the transportation industry since the 
Commission began compiling casualty statistics in 1888. The 
figures in this summary are confined to fatalities, for the reason 
given by the Commission that it “is well known the term ‘injury,’ 
as used in statistics of this character, is elastic.” As a matter of 
fact the terms injury and casualty are so individually or locally in- 
definite and variable as to have little or no statistical value. 
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PASSENGERS, EMPLOYES AND OTHER PEersons KILLED IN RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS FROM 1888 To 1908. 








Other Persons 








Year Passengers| Employes Total 
Tres- Not Tres- 
passers passing 

EGOS Sareea teatro sc sr a ea 335 2,456 5,124 854 8,769 
MOOS er eater Sain eae ad 406 3,358 5,560 940 10,264 
HOO, eis oteispctts Re eae tee Gon 647 4,353 5,612 1,044 11,656 
DQ0B artis tk Ca owscrors aa ee Re 359 3,929 5,381 949 10,618 
OOS arta paissiecdye este ve REA aR oees.6 537 3,361 4,865 940 9,703 
DOOE Rate he cratosts Pe tov eee SENS 441 3,632 5,105 868 10,046 
QOS WS Hh SIS ois 5 ieee Ree 355 3,606 5,000 879 9,840 
DOO 2 eae ae Mirae oe cterccnt cea kee 345 2,969 4,403 Sal 8,588 
LOOU ReGen eis Mie ee eens 282 2,675 4,601 897 8,455 
UQ0O Bits eiciiciee nsc ce cir ew 249 2,550 4,346 660 7,865 
TS OO Mae rns eh che wth Oates 239 2,210 4,040 634 7,123 
LSOS MMM cacacteeers eed see. 221 1,958 4,063 617 6,859 
USOT Sree Re aks neta eee 222 1,693 3,919 603 6,437 
USOG Maat trees ka ica eae 181 1,861 3,811 595 6,448 
SO Sime th teiat Meera ar soe cm leclons 170 1,811 3,631 §24 6,136 
TSQdee asinine decade ke 324 1,823 3,720 580 6,447 
SOS He eyemsetatcliorsios Pane coho bie 299 2,627 3,673 647 7,346 
VSO2N ah ek cine th ea et 376 2,554 3,603 614 7,147 
A SOUS Seabee jn ecaen es anes 293 2,660 3,465 611 7,029 
LSO0 Tee aah aayentn armen oe 286 2,451 3,062 536 6,335 
SSO! rvs ove dalhiste iis ioae NORRIS} 310 1,972 Not ¥*3,541 5,823 
DSSS eet RAIN wire eps cheba os hoe 315 2,070 given *2,897 5,282 


*Includes trespassers. 


To the most casual student this table illustrates how railway 
accidents increase and decline with periods of business activity and 
recession. The effect of the panic of 1893-94 is seen in the decrease 
in accidents in 1895 and 1896. The temporary slowing up in 1904 
is reflected in fewer fatalities in 1905, and a drop of 11% in the 
business of 1908 was followed by a decreased death roll of 12% for 
that year and 25% in 1909. 


RELATION OF ACCIDENTS TO PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 


The relation of railway accidents to passenger travel is most 
accurately measured in the following statement of the number of 
passengers carried one mile to one killed in train accidents during 
the years for which these statistics have been compiled: 
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Passencers CARRIED OnE Mine To ONE KILLED. 

















Passengers Killed Poa cece Carried Passengers Carried 
_ in One Mile One Mile 

Train Accidents to One Killed 
131(a@) 29,452,000,000 288,745,100 
165(b) 29,082,836,944 196,505,648 
410 27,718,554,030 72,802,600 
182 25,167,240,831 183,702,488 
350 23,800,149,436 68,000,427 
270 21,923,213,536 81,197,087 
164 20,915,763,881 127,535,745 
170 19,689,937 ,620 115,823,162 
110 17 353,588,444 157,759,894 
93 16,038,076,200 172,463,183 

83 14,591,327,613 175,799,127 

74 13,379,930,004 180,809,864 

96 12,256,939,647 127,676,454 

41 13,049,007 ,233 318,268,469 

30 12,188,446,271 406,281,542 
162 14,289,445,893 88,206,456 
100 14,229,101,084 142,291,010 
195 13,362,898,299 68,522,555 
110 12,844,243,881 116,765,853 
113 11,847,785,617 104,847,660 
161 11,558,820,445 71,762,859 





(a) Of these only 102 were passengers in the ordinary sense of the term. 
(b) Of these only 148 were passengers in the ordinary sense of the term. 


The student has to go back to the years of continued business 
‘paralysis, 1895 and. 1896, to find any record of immunity to pas- 
sengers from fatalities in train accidents at all comparable with the 
conditions that prevailed in 1909. 


DrEcREASED Hazarp To TRAIN CREWS. 


Never in the history of American railways has the occupation of 
the men directly engaged in the operation of trains been as free from 
fatalities as during the year 1909. This is proved by the following 
statement showing the number of trainmen killed in all descriptions 
of accidents since the figures have been compiled, with the ratio to 
the number employed: 
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Summary SHowrne Numser or TrarnMen KiILuep in RAILWAY 
AccipENTs 1889 To 1909, wirH Ratio to NUMBER 

















EMPLOYED. 
Yard Number of’ 
; Trainmen | Trainmen All Trainmen | 
3 Trainmen in Yards | Switching | Trainmen | for One 

Crews Killed 
ae ies eater aches aneare rare a oes oe ea W079 er Peet &, colle ake hee 1,179 117 
TSO0 ree es i OR abba 1) Pieces Ne ees ce: 1,459 105 
WSOL ae ween tical ceeckoe ee wee ets L533: A) fe teekes asta meena 1,533 104 
SS ODT eee ee cect ake aoa ee ore retee W508 b Ailieerctacetaree ras Sees ea tee 1,503 113 
US OS Rewer ee ota aes eee os SOT vad pete teeter 1,567 115 
SOG Sie Mivehe ard. c ie Poe eee PO29 ohare a Pelee eet ree 1,029 156 
LS OD reac eure eee EOL S| cece es oak ly te eee ae 1,017 155 
ESOC ean caress wee holes ee ASOT GME | tenths Let aoa CHR creat ees 1,073 152 
DOO ies coeret tra sik tales eee ee ee OTB? thes ectarsrs Col Sanna 976 165 
ESOS Freer sa sic trom eet Adds ay lhe ere cot | ee teen ces 1,141 150 ~ 
SOG Meer rsa tyahe Steen eee LOESS (| PARSE oo] Si Sees ae 1,155 155 
POOOT Se tise mere tate coon ite fake ee TS96 lr ee eee 1,396 137 
LGOL rate tea ncaa eee ESOS LSA ret reenact ees 1,537 136 
DOD Fete WORT Paes ak eee ee DS BOT, alletorsticsacke nil Meteor eae 1,507 135 
10S ene Pet eeene ater tarenen steer ot ZO2E S| Weare cadena ae ee 2,021 123 
LOO PEPE ee ae Moe eee 1,181 487 488 2,156 120 
OS rescaled at eis Ota ee ee 1,155 386 493 2,034 t 133 
LOOG setae ean oat eee eee 1,360 400 575 2,335 124 
WOOTEN ae chohey pene tate Paths ct 1,507 459 630 2,596 125 
OOS oc ire ATS eect in a a) 1,097 362 496 1,955 150 
GOONS Re bate Sas 789 270 313 1,372 202 





ee ee ee eee 


The figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission have only 
made the division of trainmen shown above since 1904. Here again 
the last column proves the relation of accidents to the ebb and flow 


of traffic. 
Freight TRAFFIC AND ACCIDENTS. : 


The preponderating part played by the immense freight traffic 
of American railways as a cause of accidents is shown in the following 
analysis of the sixty “prominent collisions” described in the Com- 
mission’s quarterly Accident Bulletins for the year 1909: 











Number of 


Kind of Train in Accident Collisioha 


Killed Injured 


ee 








Passenger and passenger.............. Re RN 8 30 225 
Hreightiand’ passenpers..9.. eee ote. Je ene 18 68 374 
Breightand fretght-we) sn ts sia ee ae 34 47 91 

Ota Pa eahea alot apy sian leis oie eee Ce ee ER 60 145 690 


OO a re 
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_ Here it will be observed freight trains were involved in 86.6% 
of the prominent collisions of the year and shared in responsibility 
for 79.3% of the fatalities. The proportion of injured in accidents 
to freight trains is not so great for the obvious reason that the 
number of persons exposed in collisions involving only freight trains 
is generally limited to train crews. 


Causes oF TRAIN ACCIDENTS. 

An examination of the causes given for the prominent collisions 
and derailments in the Accident Bulletins of the Commission since 
the passage of the Act of March 3, 1901, requiring the railway com- 
panies to make full monthly reports of all accidents affords the 
following general statement: 





OS 





Cause Number of 
Accidents 
0 Sn A ee 
Negligence, error or forgetfulness of some member of train crew....----+---+-+: 241 
Recklessness, carelessness, overlooking or disregarding orders or taking chances. . 233 
Berenson Cor seit te scratches ater tnie oh cra chet alae) ohn Cie leiee Bes Fens eisie tt 53 
@neompetence or inexperience. ....------ 2-22 seer eres rete e nse n eee ee eee 20 
Defect of equipment, tires, wheels, etc......------ Peace tener ae Weer crs 64 
Mere Eeeee ond WV ee er oP cleat ks oie me kere nae oh tel Naasla cect POC aE 24 
BG otis rots ee sian ein oe reel ee erases ects me SS 27 
‘Misadventure, washouts, landslides, cyclones, etG...... 0222.08 ele eee te eae 91 
Ee our tetera ated ess io ns rcetsioreiaters = Soa prnnaend gh fete titan Hissen aps mete ar ies athe 41 
TTR eV I re ereseees N tac eT Sea Sec aa cea enc euch ch a ebeMN nee obese Se A 794 








Among the prominent derailments charged against the railways 
in the Bulletin for April, May and June, 1909, is the following, re- 


sulting in one killed and three injured. 


“Automobile running on track, derailed by running over a dog, one 
guest killed.” f 
Through the inclusion in these Bulletins of accidents on trolley 


lines, their value as records of railway accidents is being greatly 
impaired. Without any information as to the number of passengers 
‘carried by the electric cars it is impossible to arrive at an accurate 

idea of the relation of accidents to traffic, and without this the mere 
record of accidents has little information value. 


AccipENTS ON British RAILWAYs. 
For a second time in their history, in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1908, British railways went through a twelvemonth without 
_ killing a single passenger in a train accident, thus paralleling their 
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record of 1901 in this respect. In the matter of passengers injured 
the year 1908 showed a remarkable improvement, not only over 
1901 but over any other year in the history of British railways. 
When it comes to the totals of casualties, however, 1908 show; 
little variation from the average record. . 

The following table shows the total number of persons killed anc 
injured in the working of British railways, as reported to the Boar 
of Trade for the calendar year 1908 as compared with 1901: 

















1908 1901 
Class 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Passengers: ; 
Invaccidents to traing’s.... 5 ir asct emis ae eed 283) i scws eactcanie 476 
By accidents from other causes........... 107 3,105 135 2,269 
‘Total passen pers; .ctin Pat sers. oars. 107 3,388 135 2,745 
Employes: 
In ‘accidents to trains. ........5.0...-0.. 6 164 8 156 
By accidents from other causes........... 426 24,017 568 14,522 
Total) eta ployes vuiaiase os -oyaveadsiereus teense ots 432 24,181 576 14,678 
Other persons: 
UB ecidenta: to: trains.) cc costs oe ok ei eee ¥ 3 5 
While passing over railways at level cross- 
EN LAGU he ake Ose etom na Aiea ace Ae Ee 51 44 55 26 
While trespassing on line (including sui- 
ELAOS) Re ate ix estcreretsrceonals Peeve eee hors ove eumnehe oe 479 118 426 171 
Not coming under above classification... .. . 59 747 82 750 
Total other persons.:..........-+-.. 589 916 566 952 
Grand total all classes, 1908................ 1,128 | 28.485 1,277 18,375 
a ae oe ¢ NGOT). b005. rar ve oe ere 1,211 25975 als, oo5 ees «eee ; 
td Sac. VO0G «2h ae tte 1,252 20 444 lio eeDhacgash cel ee 
es aaa # OOD erasers ts icce Bravspetats. he 1,180 185236) Glsvecce eeernc| Gee ; 
a Se as VGO4 ee isaolsa ethene ces 1,158 18,802" vin rac oh eee eee 
of SORTA Lae 1903. veh s Meee boc rs 1,262 18,557> Ake ee ee eee ! 
bs hee if NGO 2 ra tet, teva) ace enone 1,171 17,814. ne too eee er if 
& eke Ra EGO sees yettns 4515 aie theae L277 18,375. oc aceecp. shel a ee ; 
as Ee Ae NOOO RF eh hese tere 1,325 19/572) GGL Ney... eee ; 
e SEs Sy ease LROO hc sttavantsenes ect 1,340 19,155. 3h moat iel ae | 
Total, ten ‘years veces. bs Gas ce Seeks 12,294 205,415 hi dad. lee eee 











As one year of traffic on American railways approximates ten | 
years on British railways, the above totals for ten years on the | 
latter may be compared with 8769 killed and 73,052 injured on the | 
former last year, or with 11,839 killed and 111,016 injured in 1907, | 
the darkest year in the annals of American railway accidents. 


—_—————— 
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Attention is asked to the apparently startling increase in injuries 
on British railways since 1905. ‘The increase is absolutely fictitious, 
having resulted from ‘“‘a change in the definition of a reportable 
accident,” and not from any greater hazard in the working of 
British roads. This confirms the objection, expressed in the report 
of the British Board of Trade in 1903;to any changes in the form 
of tables extending over a long series of years that ‘admit of com- 
parisons, which any change of form would invalidate if not destroy.” 
Jt will be perceived that the mere change in the definition of 
what constitutes a reportable accident increased the number of 
injuries reported against British railways fully 50%. This justifies 
the writer’s view that comparisons of injuries in railway accidents 
are of little value. Even the same injury does not affect two persons 
in the same degree. One “hollers’”’ and cries for a doctor where the 
other whistles and goes on with his work. 

The inquiries of the Board of Trade into the causes of British 
railway accidents in 1908 confirm former findings that, exclusive 
of train accidents, in the case of passengers “they mostly arise from 
carelessness of the passengers themselves,” and the same is true of 
the vast majority of accidents to employes. 


OVERWORK AND RatLway ACCIDENTS. 


At last the statistics of the British Board of Trade furnish what 
well nigh amounts to demonstration that long hours play very little 
part as an actual cause of railway accidents. Under the statute the 
Board requires reports of all instances of periods of duty in excess 
of twelve hours worked on British railways. For the month of 
October, 1908, the returns show 31,052 excess hours worked out of 
2,773,891; and for October, 1909, 24,486 out of 2,695,036, or an 
excess of 1.12% in 1908 and .92% in 1909. 

Now, out of 861 accidents investigated in 1908, only 16, or 1.85%, 
occurred to men working in excess of 12 hours; and out of 804 in- 
vestigated in 1909 only 9, or 1.12%. This bears out the opinion of 
a high English official, that experience “does not show any close 
connection between long hours and accidents.” 

The following statement shows the relation of accidents to the 

‘hours the persons involved have been on duty on British railways 
for a period of five years: 
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Hours WHEN BritisH AccIDENTS OccuR. 





Hours on Duty when Accidents Occurred 
Three months | Off 












to duty 

Ast | 2d | 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th | 8th | 9th |10th}/11th|12th|13th|14th]15th|16th|17th 
Sept. 30, 1908....) 1 |-20-| 18 | 19 | 17 | 15 | 23] 19 | 11} 11 | 17] 14) 17) 3) 0 1] 0 ; 
Dec. 31, 1908..... 5 | 12 | 22 | 34 | 14] 23 | 23 | 16 | 14] 19) 138]|.11} 8] 5] O 0; 0 
March 31, 1909...) 4 | 14 | 16 | 29} 28 | 16 | 17] 18] 19} 11] 12]15| 7] O} O 0; 0 
June 30, 1909....] 1] 15 | 16 | 10] 19] 15 | 14} 15] 16 | 24] 12/11) 5} OF O 0; 0 
Year 909: .<c0%.- 11 | 61 | 72 | 92 | 78 | 69 | 77 | 68 | 60 | 65 | 54] 51] 37| 8] O 1} 0 
Year 1908....... 6 | 60 |103 | 83 | 85 | 77 | 81 | 72 | 70 | 63 | 57 | 53] 35} 8] 8 0; 0 
Year 1907,...... 1 | 70 | 86 | 78 | 78 | 71 | 64] 59 | 48 | 68 | 62 | 43 | 35 | 14] 12 3} 1) 
Year 1906....... 6 | 52 | 64 | 70 | 86 | 63 | 81 | 68 | 70 | 71 | 61} 42) 389} 7} 4 oO} 2 
Year 1905....... 3 | 52 | 74 | 65 | 54] 71 | 66 | 59 | 48 | 53 | 56 | 41 | 37] 7) 3 0; 
Five years....... 27 |295 |399 |888 |381 |351 |369 |326 /296 |320 |290 |230 |183 | 44 | 27 4| 4 








It will be observed that out of these 3,945 accidents investigated | 


and reported on by British inspectors during the years 1905 to 1909, 


inclusive, a majority happened during the first half of the twelve | 


hours for which the men were booked and 2.28% when they were 


working overtime. In no instance was the accident attributed to 


long hours. 


Rattway ACCIDENTs IN EUROPE. 


Excluding the returns of injured, for the reason that no two : 


countries have a common definition of a reportable injury, the acci- 


dents on European railways, according to the latest reports, resulted 


in the following fatalities: 


> 
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KILLED IN EurRoPEAN RatILway ACCIDENTS. 
(Total mileage represented 182,459.) 


ee 


| 














Country Year | Passengers} Employes oe Preceding 
Persons Year 
United Kingdom..... 1908 107 432 587 1,211 } 
_ SI eee ike 1908 105: 604 644 1,558 | 
Pecia in’ Earope..(2.) 1905 231 478 1,149 1,632 
PIGTATICG ws faye eqs nares soe 1907 *36 322 +301 627 
Mmnstrias.).c.ct ers 1907 11 147 145 213 
Hungary..:......... 1907 ' 32 138 172 319 
alias eee ere et oOr=S $42 105 115 277 
“gui isda ote 1907 25 64 213 219] 
BMAGTOUGAL op ee ee HOOAM I reece ticle oe tice stems rif) SRBOOU UE Hare aleve perme 
Sweden...........-- 1906 10 45 57 105 
BTOTWAYs © occ esc eces 1908 1 4 6 9 
menmark:..,..5.6...% 1907-8 fl 20 9 22 
Stele T UN ike wanes 1907 3 we 72 70 125 
Miolland.2......y0.'- 1907 3 18 25 60 
Switzerland.........- 1907 14 45 36 78 
Roumania.........-- 1907-8 8 42 50 103 
TEtale ee WA gal feiss es ee 630 2,536 3,580 6,803 6,595 















*Train accidents only; other accidents to passengers included under ‘‘Other Persons.” 
+Excluding suicides. E 
{Statistics cover State railways only. 
_ These figures, representing a European mileage of 182,459, may 
be compared with those of the United States in 1897 when it had 
183,284 miles of line and an accident record of 222 fatalities to pas- 
sengers, 1,693 to employes and 4,522 to other persons; or even with 
the American record for 1909, when with a mileage 27% greater the 
record stood 335 fatalities to passengers, 2,456 to employes and 
5,978 to other persons. The excess of fatalities to other persons in 
this country is due to the notorious indifference to danger and law 
‘of all classes of citizens in using railway right of way as a common 
thoroughfare for adults and playground for children. Despite the 
elevation of the tracks in Chicago, the writer has seen scores of 
youngsters scarcely able to walk playing on those raised tracks and 
laughing at the locomotives as they went shrieking by. 

In all comparisons of accidents on American railways with those 
- on foreign roads, it should be remembered that our excess of mileage 
and freight traffic more than balance their density of passenger traf- 
fic and that nowhere else on earth is railway right of way common 
to foolhardy pedestrians and creeping children. 
| The Railroad Commission of Indiana is to be commended for its 
: efforts to enlist public sentiment against trespassing on railway 


tracks. 


Xl 
RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS IN 1909 


Only five railway companies, operating 859 miles of line, went 
into the hands of receivers during the calendar year 1909, as com- 
pared with 24 companies, operating 8,009 miles, for the preceding 
year. The capitalization of these five roads was $78,095,000, 
against $596,359,000 for those financially involved in 1908. The 
following statement gives the names, mileage, funded debt and 


capital stock of the roads for which receivers were appointed in 1909; 














| Mileage | Funded Debt Stock 
aloe j 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic................ | 572 | $18,533,000 | $35,000,000 
AlabamanDerminalk:, a eicti= aie cece eee eee | Pitter 2,445,000 3,000,000 
Georrigil erminal ca. 2g. eek oe eas noe, Hei Santer d Spas ok | 3,000,000 | 1,500,000 
Yellowstone Park............0.0.00ceeeeee eee. 32 | 696,000 | 696,000 
Chicago Peoriaré: St; 10 Wisinn aime shoes < a. wie | 255 5,875,000 | 7,350,000 
ROLRL Nm nenpunsRice sso ek att atts 859 $30,549,000 | $87.46. $47,546,000 


SSS 

The number, mileage and capitalization of the railways that 
have failed since 1875 are as follows, the figures being from the 
Railroad Age Gazette: 


RECEIVERSHIPS SiIncz 1876. 
































| | 
Bonds and Bonds and 
Roads Miles Stock Roads | Miles | Stock 
L876. 42 6,662 $467,000 | 1893...... 74 | 29,340 | $1,781,046 
NST atnhon 38 3,637 220,294 | 1894...... 38 | 7,025 | 395,791 
UB78i% ou 27 2,320 92,385 |1895......! 31 . 4,089 |} 369,075 
1S7OReeee 12 1,102 89,367 .111896...... kK, Mae NES cage 275,597 
1TSE00 eee 13 885 140,265 |1897...... | IS) s at SORA 92,909 
LSGitre 5 110 3,742 11808...... 18. = 2.960. 5 138,701 
188280 o 12 912 39,074. } 1899......| 10°} 1,019 ¢ 52,285 
TRS. wee 11 1,990 | 108,470 |1900...... | 16 1,165 78,234 
18840 2. 37 11,038 TI4,75 COOL eee bond none 1,627 
MSS5 eee 7 44 _ 8,836 385,460 | 1902...... 5 | 278 | 5,835 
TSO aera 13 1,799 70,346 | 1903...... 9 | 229 L 18,823 
Ty eee 9 1,046 90,318 |1904...... 8 | 744 | 36,069 
LUSSSeeesee-s 22 3,270 186,814 ]1905...... 10 | 3,593 | 176,321 
TSSOA ee 22 3,803 99,664 |1906...... 6 204 55,042 
T800...-.. 26 2;963° |. 105,007 |.1907...... ie 317 | 13,585 
TSG leeas a 26 2,159 84,479 | 1908...... 24 | . 8,009 596,359 
1802... 8733 36 10,508 357,692 |1909...... 5 859 78,095 
OtAINO4: VOAre css vc. 5 Oe Ree aan wie 128,498 $7,370,526 


[Three figures omitted in bonds and stock column. ] 


XIV 
COST OF RAILWAY REGULATION 


Nothing in the record of railway development in the United 
States has increased with the rapidity of the cost of their regulation 
under the act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. Since 
the first Commission, composed of Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, chairman, William R. Morrison, of Illinois, Augustus 
Schoonmaker, of New York, Aldace F. Walker of Vermont, and 
Walter L. Bragg, of Alabama, Commissioners, and Edward E. 
‘Moseley, Secretary, and Prof. Henry C. Adams, Statistician, to date 
the yearly expenditures on its account have been as follows: 











#888 “Rive Commiissioners.....<--- 0. - een eee eee etre tere ee pas $97,867 
1889 a See SRNR L.A RRM G tenon acer s ote Pene, dieeu Tens oF wees hme asraltens 149,453 
~ 1890 af as RN eR corn OS EMC. 8 Sista a a arev emcee! wae ri atm ME IONE 180,440 

1891 “ EOE REY NR Tae a WR, Se ciel cron ss ae ots Toe eens Matas ay ee tage 214,844 

1892 e Le em TERS RMN Sie EN eevee AE pS U ena ONS eee e Mied eee Fete gvEttoNs 221,745 

1893“ Ee ERR Bree. MONS oR Re cm ort tees ere our antes elie Wie. ane 217,792 

1894 ” Fe Meee en PT war een eyrarz| het a oes aoe: ster apete edna Tooletne was 209,250 

1895 a Le, Ree aie eye Pee rece Taeet Te tee sat te fentetetes sus Spite rma eres aa 216,206 

1896 ee ET pee er te Se, Meee scotia Monet Seton alierisy sissies, oe "oe coaweae WAL gaa 234,941 

1897 i. LON A es PU ee Pee” Le ESI Ace Pee) norris Ra tails cis. ayer one sae Malia 234,909 

1898 “ te SE SRN FL NR UGS RNS CARI OnS ovaries wniy sd eet eesi-ae end aMaleria 237,358 
- 1899 vs BO a eee i OAT acer te i arti ors aya creeds ohn Marae 238,125 

1900 “* : el RP pe., cram eer te, Mote COM Sid ata ceev swans alee Be gagel 243,624 

1901 4 ELT, OAR ee ya) Se ier Be tctinr 7 rakaveeame 0 cihatean 3 78's. an oT eye try Reale 255,979 
_ 1902 A OE ef Meee «feo. WreMM ie. Veal aievratereteta ree Nene nieece pieuaes aan truer 1 271,728 
- 1903“ Gare CM Re ne tame cts e eONI eT IER Haye ave Miarnnetn ee mar ee 298,842 

1904 cc ER a OE 2. «oe PT ies MURR Ne ee (enn, Scat ela ean es, ene Lame) s 321,533 

1905 $ CAFES ee. te, eI ten ye ora Noe sce, ssc ausea aN fete: terms lane 330,739 

1906 “ Cn? iene Dm epeat tax Bee nant vlc yates ae stra ae te i suderate eee ore os hohe 382,141 

HOG7 Seven Commissioners. :...-- 0-2-2. ++ oes eek ee rales ee Ba rie Se oe erm eee ee 538,827 

1908 “ EE” Ts SRY = VARIN Atta sics pve ere Maye tans ts Taras Ga faor eter beaits 736,530 
~ 1909 & Cae Ea A Pk I et ute nisthe Nene rom croyensaette ofS cieneah sees enemas 988,936 








From this it appears that the cost of regulating American rail- 

- ways has increased tenfold in twenty years. Of this only $34,000 

is chargeable to the increase in number and compensation for the 

Commission under the Hepburn Act. Of the balance it was charged 

by Representative Adair of Indiana in a speech in Congress last 

January that $450,000 annually was for “Interstate Commerce 
_ Detectives.” 


XV STATISTICS OF 


In the following review of the mileage and traffic statistics of the 
principal divisions of Europe and other countries, the information 
has been derived from the latest official sources wherever available, 
and where estimates have been resorted to as noted they have been 
computed from ascertained facts. 














Miles 
Covered| Capitalization Passenger Freight Other Total 
Country Year by oe 2 Revenues Revenues Revenues Earnings 

Capital- Construction zi _ 

ization 
United Kingdom.) 1908 | 23,205 | $ 6,382,296,742 |$207,539,004 | $286,786,249 $89,560,115 | $583,885,371 
German Empire. .| 1908 | 35,558 3,903,848,400 | 178,100,400 412,635,760 56,715,200 647,451,360 
AR CE So... se 00 1907 | 24,817 3,455,436,000 | 145,355448 176,664,215 6,421,010 323,440,673 
Russia in Europe.| 1905 | 31,545 | +3,170,876,360 58,813,500 221,967,500 39,678,500 320,459,500 
Austria..........| 1907 | 13,427 1,515,576,800 | 41,716,800 122,214,200 5,692,800 169,628,800 
Mn gary. ses os | 1907 11,769 741,586,200 | 20,836,800 54,650,400 3,327,000 78,814,200 
ali Shar cava /e-e ose 1907-8} 8,762} +1,091,608,000 31,149,886 51,266,976 6,929,979 | 89,346,841 
Bpaineves, cist... 1905 8,432 649,919,610 16,215,866 34,694,555 6,190,271 57,100,692 
Portugal.........| 1905 1,425 162,385,280 4,014,196 5,322,875 423,936 9,761,000 
Sweden......... 1906 7,938 267,408,450-| 10,665,270 21,051,360 815,670 32,572,300 
Norway......... 1908 1,608 61,841,610 2,253,420 3,029,920 108,810 5,392,150 
Denmark*,...... 1907-8} 1,191 59,806,620 5,111,910 5,266,350 680,400 11,058,660 
Belgium.,.......| 1907 2,871 § 451,592,980 18,340,790 38,532,450 858,271 89,731,511 
Mollandigz7c: sis a 1907 2,225 191,821,000 10,978,400 10,664,400 1,300,000 22,942,800. 
Switzerland...... 1907 2,740 803,426,747 16,222,422 21,204,331 1,677,556 39,114,310 
Roumania...... 1907-8} 1,979 183,492,074 5,089,191 10,269,530 629,373 15,988,094 
Canadasn..... 1909 | 24,104 1,608,963, 337 39,073,488 95,714,783 10,268,065 145,056,336 
Argentine....... 1907 | 13,690- 820,433,280 19,853,760 56,597,760 7,578,240 83,029,760 
Janan* ian. os 1908 3,982 190,173,728 18,786,895 14,651,808 1,448,881 34,887,584 


British India.....} 1908 | 30,809 1,336,005,760 | 55,132,160 84,225,280 4,088,640 | 143,446,080 
New South Wales.| 1909 | 3,623 231,870,440 8,380,744 14,437,981 1,669,826 24,488,551 - 





Potalostestleriices 255,700 | $26,780,369,418 |$913,630,350 |$1,741,848,683 |$246,062,543 $2,927,596,573 








United States. ...} 1908 | 230,494 | @12,840,091,462 | 566,832,746 1,655,419,108 | 171,554,135 | 2,393,805,989 























*State only. 
ftIncluding Siberian, 
aExclusive of switching and terminal companies (1,626 miles). 


From the data here furnished it is possible to arrive at a close 
approximation of the passenger and freight rates in the countries 
named. The average passenger journey and freight haul in the 
United States is nearly twice as long as the average for the rest of 


FOREIGN RAILWAYS 


the world. In comparing net results it should be remembered that 
rentals and taxes should be deducted from the American figures. 
For further details of the railways of Canada, the United King- 
dom and the German Empire, for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, the reader is referred to succeeding pages. 








Operating 
Expenses 


$372, 103,990 


476,290,080 
183,444,503 
216,987,500 
120,103,800 
53,309,000 
73,735,071 
27,750,936 
4,426,236 
21,624,840 
3,727,620 
9,344,430 
38,428,809 
19,174,400 
26,311,883 
9,587,468 
104,600,082 
56,198,080 
17,875,971 
86,408,000 
14,380,252 


$1,935,812,951 


1,669,547,876 





Per Cent 

Expense 
to 

Revenue 





63.7 
73.6 
55.9 
67.8 
70.8 
67.6 
82.6 
48.6 
45.3 
66.3 
69.1 
84.5 
64.4 
83.6 
67.3 
60.0 
72,1 
67.7 
51.2 
60.2 
58.7 





66.1 


69.75 


Passengers 
Carried 


1,725,631,620 
1,361,655, 150 
474,335,306 
116,441,000 
223,717,302 
107,171,000 
64,276,501 
41,846,249 
13,446,043 
46,452,445 
10,679,732 
20,818,639 
181,216,314 
42,319,000 
97,752,465 
8,193,037 
32,683,309 
41,911,512 
101,115,739 
321,169,000 
§2,051,556 


5,084,882,919 


890,009,574 








Average 
Journey 
Miles 





7.8 
14.1 
19.9 
73.2 
19.1 
21.4 
25.09 
26.07 
20.09 
16.8 
15.5 
21.7 
14.0 
18.4 
12.8 
42.2 
62.0 
25.2 
23.3 
37.7 
tt 





16.52 


32. 66 





Freight Tons 
Carried 


491,595,056 


461,296,759 
156,504,353 
156,129,875 
151,941,132 
61,483,000 
32,635,763 
22,662,548 
3,775,559 
31,961,244 
4,501,455 
4,726,757 
72,494,073 
15,924,600 
17,411,711 
6,796,315 
66,842,258 
27,933,828 
18,312,223 
62,398,000 
9,298,929 


1,876,625,438 


1,532,981,790 


Average 
Haul 
(Miles). 





25.0 
61.6 
78.8 
151.1 
53.7 
69.5 
66.09 
69.4 
54.09 
43.4 
35.4 
55.1 
43.5 
53.8 
69.5 
55.9 
197.0 
115.9 
78.7 
159.1 
68.4 





66.7 





142.5 





Per Cent 
Net 
Revenues Country. 
to 
Capital 





3.32 .United Kingdom 





4.51 | ..German Empire 
& 1S ee ee ag mae France 
3.73 . Russia in Europe 
S27 INS Se etaale Austria 
3.6 a oieer ee LURGARY: 
Deda es Ae ee *Italy 
ADRS eraoneee Spain 
Siok Wes Stee Portugal 
8 2A oe ae ets Sweden 
2i55r Flere teas Norway 
2.92 ..+se.. *Denmark 
Bla a at ee, Belgium 
198 oc Sen Holland 
3.7 ...o.- Switzerland 
3.54 ....+, -Roumania 
ZOU Weta Canada 
8.95 fF Argentine 
SEOe NWS. Stecsieete *Japan 
4.33 |... British India 
4.36 | New South Wales 
Bae Le Shh can Total 

4.17 .... United States 


Dee ee ee — —————  050@_0_00 


$1906-7. 


§State only, 2,543 miles. 


Estimated. 


Here the writer would acknowledge the courtesy of the Railway 
Department of Canada for advance copies of the Dominion railway 
statistics for 1909. 
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RAILWAYS OF CANADA. 


STATISTICS OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE DOMINION FOR THE 
YrEAaRS Enpine June 30, 1907, 1908 anv 1909. 











MalestohInreloperated! 1m Acie cievtnie ee viele tes 


Second track 
Marditrackrand sidings ye. seeeicnassem oie etetate 


AM Gr ac leae eas, intases Gh lekapsye hate Sacus 
Capital cost: 


Government nailwayei.. .< culs - <-s catiegi 
GDSICICA a terecisteactheleierh SEER te acie nate oe: 


Lotaleapital: COsts.ccaete sao ee 
Per mile of line 
Passenger traffic: 
IPassen Pers CALLIEd yhaietiaseds ac Ae 
Passengers Carried 1 mile.7.0....0 0.06... 
Average journey (miles).................. 
Average passengers per train.............. 
Mileage of passenger trains............... 
Mileage of mixed trains.................. 
Receipts from passengers................. 
Receipts per passenger mile (cents) 
Freight traffic: 
EEO SUCATTLEG- Ty creat Pecans teicher 


Average tons per trai, 2.00... 0.. cds. 
Receipts from ATEISN Guys eS. cs Mn 
Receipts per ton mile (mills).............. 
Miscellaneous: receipts... ...d.cece secs evelen 
Tovalreceiptsrcaccm este eee 
Expenses of operation: 
Way. ard structures. as5. a9 st0.0..ccdens ees 
Maintenance of equipment 
Conducting transportation 
General expenses 
Traffic expenses 


Nuimberof employessc. 1.2) «steak ad eerscos 
Com persationancmancccccee uc cc aden otek 





1907 


22,608 
1,096 
4,092 


27,796 


$588,563,591 
583,369,217 
100,958,402 
162,017,157 


$1,434,908,367 


63,910 


32,137,319 
2,049,549,813 
64 

56 

30,220,461 
5,971,414 
$39,184,437 
1.911 


56,497,885 
11,687,711,830 
183 

38,923,890 
260 
$94,995,087 
8.12 
$12,558,689 
146,738,214 


$20,887,092 
21,666,373 
57,325,543 
3,869,664 


$103,748 ,672 


70.72% 
$42,989,552 
3.00% 
$6,535 
4,621 
124,012 
$58,719,493 
40.02% 
56.61% 
$473 





1908 


22,966 
1,211 
4,546 


28,723 


$607 425,349 
631,869,664 
109,423,104 
166,291,482 


$1,515,009,599 


65,968 


34,044,992 
2,081,960,864 
61 

54 

31,950,349 
6,210,807 
$39,992,503 
1.920 


63,019,900 
12,961,512,519 
206 
40,476,370 
278 
$93,746,655 
7.23 
$13,179,155 
146,918,313 


$20,778,610 
20,273,626 
62,486,270 
3,765,636 


$107 ,304,142 


73.04% 
$39,614,171 
2.61% 
$6,398 
4,672 
106,404 
$60,376,607 
41.10% 
56.27% 
$569 














1909 





24,104 
1,464 
4,761 


30,329 


$647,534,647 
660,946,769 
111,545,903 
188,963,337 


31,608,990,656 


66,752 


32,683,309 
2,033,001,225 
62 

51 
32,295,730 
7,061,580 
$39,073,488 
1.921 


66,842,258 
12,961,512,519 
197 

40,304,906 
278 
$95,714,783 
T.27 
$10,268,065 
145,056,336 


$21,153,274 
21,510,303 
54,284,587 
3,853,094 
3,798,824 | 


$104,600,082 
72.11% 
$40,456,251 - 
2.51% 
$6,018 
4,339 
125,195 
$63,216,662 
43.58% 
60.43% — 
$505 








Statistics of American Railways. 
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Raittwayrs or THE UNITED KINGpom. 
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Sratistics oF MILEAGE, CAPITALIZATION, AND TRAFFIC FOR 
THE YEARS 1907 AnD 1908. 











Length of railways: 
Double track or more (miles).....-.....--seeee00: 
SLE leu trac aetetecelaraLateiievonl exeelenat ae) eteatoj[eiG"= “eras e"e) 0700 


Total length of line.......--.2-.-+<+-ssssees 
Total length, all tracks, sidings, etc..........-- 


Total capitalization (paid up)......-..++++eeereeee 
Capitalization per mile of line..........+++++++++> 


Passenger traffic: 
Passengers Carried........-2 cece eee rete ee ere 
Season ticket jourmeys........----seseeereteeeee 
Passengers carried one mile......----+++-+-+e+ee 
Average journey (miles).......---++-e eee teers 
Receipts from passengers......----+eserereeeeeee 
Average receipts per passenger per mile (cents)....- 
Mail and other passenger train receipts........---- 


Freight traffic: 
Minerals, tons carried.........-.-- +e sere tere cee 
General merchandise.......--.-0++-eeeereeretete 
Total freight, tons. <<... «10002 ane ee fae eels ue oie 
Tons carried one Mile... ..-...6- 2s e cscs cece anes 
Average haul (miles)........--.--s eee ee eee tere 
Receipts from freight. .......-++see eee e teense 
Average receipts per ton mile (cents)......-.++-++-- 


Miscellaneous receipts.......---2+e seer e cere ences 
WM aly LECEIP US srs acl imo cieialecs ore eetAcle 0 ale) 0 e/ehvep=ie 


“Expenses of operation.......-+.+-++eeseeeerreeeeee 
Ratio of expenses to earnings. ....---++++++++++55 


PoNet receipts. .....-.-2ccse cress se nese se teees eres 
Percentage to total paid-up capital...........+--- 


Gross receipts per Mile.......... eee etree eter etree 
Gross expenses per Mile........6- +s sree eect eees 


Number of employes......--.0+eecceee cee esereeeee 
Total compensation.........--+s sere rere ree rests 
- Proportion of gross earnings.....--++-++serrreereee 
Proportion of operating expenses.....----++++++++7- 
Average per employe per year...---+-+++seerr seers 





1907 


12,845 
10,263 


23,108 
53,158 


$6,302,099,773 
272,723 


1,259,481,000 
445,101,956 
13,295,747 ,058 
7.8 
$205,036,740 
1.54 
$43,213,632 


407,602,177 
108,284,939 
515,887,116 
12,897,177,900 
25 
$298,058,610 
2.31 


$45,634,648 





$591,943,630 


373,085,840 
63.0 


$218,857,790 
3.47 


$25,616 
16,165 


621,341 
$158,116,560 
26.7 

42.4 

$254.47 





1908 


12,926 
10,279 


23,205 
53,669 


$6 382,296,742 
275,040 


1,278,115,000 
447,516,620 
13,459,926,636 
7.8 

$207 ,539,004 
1.542 
$44,067,043 


388,424,541 
103,170,515 
491,595,056 
12,289,876,400 
25 
$286,786,249 
2.333 


$45,493,075 


——— 


$583,885,371 


372,103,990 
63.75 


$25,162 
16,035 


*621,341 
$156,348,915 
26.78 

42.02 
$251.78 


*No enumeration of employes has been made since 1907, the last preceding, in 1904, gave 


+ a total of 581,664. 
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RaItways OF GERMANY. 


Sratistrcs or MinnaGcE, Cost or CONSTRUCTION, AND TRAFFIC 
FOR THE YEARS 1906, 1907 anp 1908. 











Length of State railways (miles) 


Length of private railways............+.+0+- 


Cost of construction 


Cost Dersler 22.245 sis rere rs, atevoue sai e.2 oe orsteonsmeue aot 


Passenger traffic: 


Passen@erg Carried: .as..5sc70. 5 sus.0 sats o syersiele o ste 


Passengers carried (one mile) 


Average journey (miles).................. 


Receipts from passengers...........--2++-- 
Receipts per passenger per mile (cents)..... 


Freight traffic: 
Fast freight and express: 
MMonercanriedsvy a dstociec.s Setintonead ees 


Average haul (miles) asc oc = Siac acess es 
Receipts fromsgamiesso..6 sone aoe ol on 
Receipts per ton mile (cents)........... 


All freight: 
POUS CAITIEG Ne nc Mh-ravheaem sm se ie tee seine he 


iy sAveragerhaul (Mules). ijy2cc a sa.0s Ged noe ean 
Meceipts frome freights..0. ces... cs scaee « 
Receipts per ton mile (cents) 


Miscellaneous receipts..............ceceeee: 


Number of employes 
osalcecompensationn)-.,)4.0lsns cee anne 
Proportion of gross earnings......... 

Proportion of operating expenses 
Average per employe per year 








34,563 


$3,613,493,706 
104,548 


1,209,224,072 
17,189,336,940 
14.21 
$170,165,002 
0.99 


3,791,769 
265,115,720 
69.91 
$16,924,080 
6.38 


455,144,382 
28,118,620,680 
61.78 
$397,580,738 
1.41 


$63,151,060 


$630,796,800 


407,174,400 
64.5 


$223,622,400 
6.18 


$18,251 
11,780 


648,437 
$219,390,932 
34.78 

53.88 
$338.35 


~ 1907 


32,367 
2,613 


34,980 


$3,767,220,777 
107,694 


1,294,881,923 
18,372,644,327 
14.18 
$172,339,593 
0.94 


3,935,538 
272,898,271 
69.34 
$17,295,969 
6.34 


484,147,325 
29,702,981,149 
61.35 
$418,021,052 
1.41 


$68,413,909 


$658,774,554 


454,610,032 
69.1 


$204,645,522 
5.42 


$18,833 
12,996 


695,557 
$245,389,859 
37.25 

53.98 
$352.82 


1908 


32,922 
2,636 


35,558 


$3,903,848,400 
109,788 


1,361,655,150 
19,202,935,120 

14.10 
$178,100,400 
0.93 





4,013,970 





269,726,040 
66.96 
$17,015,040 
6.32 





461,296,759 
29,420,680,340 
61.60 
$412,635,760 
1.42 


$56,715,200 


$647 ,451,503 


476,290,080 
73.6 


$171,261,040 
4.51 


$28,173 
13,489 


699,155 
$259,606,560 





40.10 


54.50 
$371.00 





Mark the increased capital cost per mile and in proportion of 


wages to earnings, and the increased ratio of net earnings to cost of 
Then figure how long it will take at this rate before 


construction. 


the German people are taxed to support their railways or by increased 
rates because the railways have been run for politics and not for the 


people. 
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GROWTH OF RAILWAYS 


XVI 


In three-quarters of a century American railways, from small 


beginnings in Pennsylvania in 1827, Maryland in 1828, South Caro- 


lina in 1830, and New York and Massachusetts in 1831, show the 
following remarkable growth by decades: 
Procress OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED States SINCE 1835. 





States 1835 





46 


Colorado........+. 
Cornecticut......- 
Delaware.......-- 
FLOTIG Als (sss sions ae. i+ 


Kentucky......-- 
Louisiana.....-.-- 
Maryland and D.C. 
Massachusetts... .- 


Mississippi......-- Serra 
Missouri......-.--|ees28+: 


North Carolina...-|.+---+- 
North Dakota..... 5 


South Carolina.... 
South Dakota..... 



























































1840 1860 | 1870 
46 743 | 1,429 
Meelerees | sicveluaty? 38 256 
Bis aaa [fereteretevaie 23 925 
2 aPagehe ra shes steep ace eavelarctards 157 
102 601 742 
39 127 224 
446 

185 1,845 
4,823 

Bieta seers 3,177 
Beteayrnletaeisie st 2,683 
paeitielsfists = clalstafi ate srereteus 1,501 
23 1,017 
40 479 

11 786 
213 671 
301 1,480 
50 1,638 
See cal eaieieraessl siatsia.ciels 1,072 
ee 990 
aaah ose (teks suerorts 2,000 
AE alietevslsiee fisielsieieVe = 1,812 
sSfayeker al ltararsisiace <llisystssa\eseze 593 
53 736 
186 1,125 
374 3,928 
53 1,178 
Bee (erste nie teLere rer siiecs 35 
30 3,538 
istavetcoote | a eyeterataiel|ianeis\ Sons = 159 
754 4,656 
50 136 
137 1,139 
ndaias cheba ae a teetssll| ene eis ayets 30 
RNG a epe|ere ote e 1,492 
seco tall erwteere =e LE 
Ae Ha has iersyeiee [lereinysic sie 257 
Pea 614 
147 1,486 


sees 


siprelenereliPsrarerureds ioi]/0)4'e.0 8 isis iKere Piasie’Y 
Erele la ceil icustapaien «calle. © 4(e epee |e ateteie: 9.6 


ergleveiexeHlaceee a4) e) oyllsieveneues si are se\ere, © 


9,021 |30,635 





1880 


1,851 
896 
2,220 
1,531 
954 
280 
530 
2,535 
220 
7,955 
5,454 
5,235 
3,439 
1,598 
633 
1,013 
1,012 
1,893 
3,931 
3,108 
1,183 
4,011 
48 
2,000 
769 
1,015 
1,701 
6,019 
1,499 
635 
5,912 
275 
582 
6,243 
210 
ey) 
630 
1,824 
3,293 
770 
912 
1,826 
274 
694 
3,130 
472 
384 
643 


1890 


93,671 |159,271) 192,940 








1909 
1900 | Incom- 
plete 

4,219} 5,037 
3,341] 4,883 
5,744) 6,835 
4,587| 5,295 
1,023, 1,015 
346 342 
3,272} 4,010 
5,639] 6,868 
1,261] 1,763 
10,997| 13,216 
6,469] 7,774 
9,180} 9,923 
8,719] 9,125 
8,059} 3,484 
2,824) 4,737 
1,915) 2,150 
1,407) 1,468 
2,118) 2,126 
8,193) 8,976 
6,942] 8,285 
2,919} 4,169 
6,867] 8,200 
8,010) 3,537 
5,684! 6,099 
909) 1,699 
1,239] 1,248 
2,237} 2,302 
8,121} 8,504 
3,808} 4,476 
2,731| 4,026 
8,774| 9,274 
2,150} 5,572 
1,723) 1,939 
10,277] 11,357 
212 212 
2,795) 3,324 
2,850) 3,703 
8,124) 3,761 
9,873] 12,987 
1,547) 1,986 
1,012} 1,094 
8,729] 4,187 
2,890) 3,806 
2,198} 3,355 
6,496] 7,626 
1,228] 1,526 
1,511) 1,980 
1,752) 2,967 
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The most striking feature of this statement is the number of | 
states devoid of railway mileage previous to 1870, which since then 
the railways have converted into mighty commonwealths whose 
resources have been multiplied ‘‘some thirty fold, some sixty and 
some an hundred’. And those to which the railways have made 
the greatest prosperity possible are the states whose politicians today 
are trying the hardest to muzzle the ox that treads out the corn for 


their people. 


GROWTH OF RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


In the following table is given the mileage of the principal coun- 
tries in the world from the earliest date available to the latest: 












































Miles of Road Completed 
Country 

Opened] 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1889 1899 1909 TF 
Great Britain. .... 1825 1,857 | 6,621 |10,483 |15,537 |17,933 | 19,943} 21,666) 23,205 
United States..... 1827 2,818 | 9,021 |30,626 |52,922 |93,296 |160,544|....... 234,182 
Canada 4 cives. srsclierL ooo 16 66 | 2,065 | 2,617 | 7,194 | 12,585] 17,250} 24,104 
Wran ee acyteketas pease 1823 le sissies | 1,714 | 5,700 |11,142 |16,275 | 21,899] 26,229) 29,364 
GOrmaniyn etait: ite 1835 341 | 3,637 | 6,979 |11,729 |20,693 | 24,845) 31,886] 35,558 
Belgium ay, me. cae 1835 207 554 | 1,074 | 1,799 | 2,399 2,776| 2,833} 2,871 
Austria (proper)...| 1837 |....... 817 | 1,818 | 3,790 | 7,083 9,345) 11,921} 13,427 
Russia in Europe..| 1838 |....... 310 988 | 7,098 |14,026 | 17,534] 26,889) 31,545 
TGS iy 5 cick eis ote ses 1839 13 265 | 1,117 | 3,825 | 5,340 7,830} 9,770} 10,812 
Hollandehced tne 1839 10 110 208 874 | 1,143 1,632] 1,966] 2,225 
Switzerland....... SAA a ls cercseretente 15 653 885 | 1,596 1,869] 2,342) 2,740 
TE @arsyec stores tare tar SAG ape. 137 | 1,004] 2,157 | 4,421 6,751} 10,619} 11,769 
Denmanrksy Wi aie wie Oa Mee Rtetee 20 69 470 975 1,217} 1,764) 2,141 
Spawn. cy lags ousts ES4S) Wl secercta 5 17 | 1,190 | 3,400 | 4,550 5,951} 8,252] 8,482 
OT ke i eeeners ene USB! vice ec weep raeciees 120 452 | 1,100 1,801} 2,791} 2,939 
Brazile tea ates 0 ee SSE Gi breech. cilemcevereas 134 504 | 2,174 5,546] 9,195} 10,713 - 
Norway Wase- acs L854 Movs ae.che Sitteds eee oS 42 692 970 970} -1,231; 1,608 
Sweden: cccniask nis USS Gimli ncrhee Sete 375 | 1,089 | 3,654 4,899] 6,663) 8,321 
Argentine Republic! L857 ih. si.s1 dillate avis ciliaris ave oneue 637 | 1,536 4,506] 10,013] 13,690 
Murkey an uWMurope: ili. as <is/eaillsye e's 01 ©, a)]|e o1era(egs:« Al 392 727 1,024} 1,900) 1,967 
Berti eer nok sates eat sikiateteieaee oll Ries i rats 47 247 | 1,179 993] 1,035] 1,332 
Portugal.......... Bee AER lhe: Ser 42] 444] 710] 1,188] 1,475] 1,689 
Greece dco deli TSG BiSlvccs cic. cos gilt treche allisae arate 6 7 416 604 771 
Uae nsiy-snm reer, a TSG O Ml ckdee Sea eKits Rua culgeatetete s 61 268 399 997) 1,210 
Miexicot si 4h. \ > a TSGS Mer score ols liepeesyssetotalll serene 215 655 §,012| 8,503) 18,612 
Roumania........ a Ss a ae. llheis Sie tania: Site Mec ake Yon alllapaheas ral a 152 859 1,537] 1,920] 19,942 
AUTat rele seencde ci vebelicretstersvaicneriaets diets’ «te kevin ace obetalicer eae 789 4,850) 11,111] 16,502 
JAD ANA. everls, aii VSTS sl eesiesciare Bhai RUS eos hale & 75) 542] 3,632} 5,755 
British India......| 1853 |.......|.......} 888 | 4,771 | 9,162 | 15,887] 23,523] 30,576 
Chin denreilacstayai ons DSSS ccrcpircte: ailtails cfu ate 'all ays ces trey esate Pete lies rere 124 401) 4,162 
NEEL C ALA aie e etal a sieatslanaltereciots, So Sus eallors SATA Pee a Bila eee 583 2,873) 5,853] 18,516 

















*Including New Zealand. 
Or latest figures, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In conclusion I would reiterate the following recommendations: 


RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

That the Bureau of Railway Statistics and Accounts, now a 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission, be transferred to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

That its statistics be confined to the affairs of operating railway 
companies, the only carrier companies engaged in Interstate Com- 
merce. 

That its inquiries be confined to the data necessary to furnish 
the public with a comprehensive knowledge of railway conditions and 
operations in the United States from year to year. 

That these statistics be devoted to publicity and not to the pro- 
motion of personal or official theories. 


ACCIDENTS. 


That Congress provide for an official investigation of all railway 
accidents in the United States along the lines so successfully adopted 
in the United Kingdom, and not in a spirit of hostility to the railways, 
as proposed in pending legislation. 

This investigation should be through a Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, composed as follows: 

One Chief Inspector. 

Ten District Inspectors, one for each Interstate Commerce group, 
appointed from Engineer service of the United States Army, with 
the rank of Major. This would insure fitness and impartiality for 

‘the work and valuable experience in regard to railway operations to 
the Army Engineers. © 

Three Deputy Inspectors for each group. 

Three Assistant Inspectors for each group. 

Several groups might require four inspectors of each class, and as 
many could get along with two. 

Enough money could be deducted from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appropriation to pay these officials liberally, so as to 
secure competent service, without crippling the legitimate work of 
the Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SLASON THOMPSON. 
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